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TO TEACHERS. 



This little work has been composed to meet an actual 
want. When teaching in the western part of the Pxor- 
ince, the writer found that there was no History of Can- 
ada in the English Language at al^ l^t for the School- 
room ; and, haying been favoured with the assistance of 
some gentlemen of literary standing, and the free use of 
the ample materials contained in the Library of the Leg- 
islative Assembly, she has ventured to put forth this little 
work, pleading as her excuse the absolute necessity of pro- 
Tiding such a source of information for British American 
Youth. Could the work have been confined to the higher 
classes of Learners, it would have been of a more intellec- 
tual character ; but it was judged necessary to adapt it to 
the capacity of the less advanced by dividing and simpli- 
fying the Questions, as there is ne primary history to intro- 
duce it. 

The author would take the liberty to suggest that the 
(geographical part should be used by the pupil as a Read- 
ing-Book while pursuing the study of the Historical parts, 
and that the Map should be constantly referred to in both> 
as she lias ever found that Geography illustrates History 
as innch as History illuminates Geography. 
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fflSTORY OF CANADA. 

PART h 
VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES, 

XXTSNDINO rBOM TBB DISCOTSmT OF kMEMCL, BT COLUMBVIy 

ur 1492, TO TBB nil coyxBT or thb tT. ULwrnMnem, 

BT JACqUBt CABTlBBi IB liS^^BMBBACIBO 
▲ PBEIOD or 43 TBABt. 



CHAPTER I. 

, XABLT TOTAGBfj COB^flBITfy ABD DXSCOTBBIBl IB BOITH 
AMBBICA. 

BnnsioHs. 

J. Discovery of America by Coltwtbus. — XT. Discover^ 
ies of Jchn and Sebastian Cabot. — III. Voyages (f 
Cro^par Cortereal. — IT. Hugh Elliott and Thomas 
Ash/urst. — V. Giovanni Yerrazam. — 17. Jacques 
Cartier. 

J. DiscoTKRr or Ambrica bt Columbus. — 1. The 
eadsteace of a new world, if not Imown to the ancients, 
WB8 at least so^cted bj them* It is certain that an idea 
was entertainBd, that it wovld be eas^ to sail from the 
western coast of Spain to the shores of India* Thej had, 
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2 VOYAGES AND mSCOVERrE^. 

however, no proper notion of the magnitude of the gfobe, 
and thought that a few days would he sufficient for such a 
TOjage. The existence of an immense continent betweea 
their point of departure, and the extreme shores of India^ 
was beyond their conception. Neither did the first navi- 
gators expect to make sucb a discovery ; it may be said 
that they but stumbled upon America, in their route to the 
shores of Cathay or India. They ^ere anxious to obtain 
a readier access to this country, because the commerce of 
these tropical regions had even then, eoriched several of 
the commercial nations of Europe. 

2. There is -some reason to believe that the ancient 
writers, Aristotle, Strabo, Pliny and Seneca, entertained 
the opinion mentioned above. Strabo alone seems to have 
imagined the distance between the two continents ; he 
says *^ that the ocean encompassed the whole earth ; that 
in the east it i^ashes the coast of Imiia, and in the west 
those of Africa and Spain, and that if the vastness of the 
Atlantic did not hinder, they might soon s?iil from one to 
the other.*' Seneca, in one of his tragedies, says " there 
will come a time in after ages, when the ocean will loose 
the bonds of matter, andf a vast country will be disco vered.'' 
And in a book ascribed to Aristotle, the Carthaginians are 
said to have discovered, far beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
(the straits Qf Gibraltar), an i^and, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
of great extent and fertility, watered by large and magni- 
ficent rivers — but entirely uninhabited. The Tyrians are 
said to have evinced some intention of occupying this island, 
but were prevented by the jealousy of the Carthaginians, 
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CDLtTMBUS. 3 

3. The Welsh too claim to have made the discovery of 
America about the year 1 170, when they say Madoc, one 
of their princes, sailed to the new world, and then estab- 
lished a colony. There is no probability in this tradition, 
as the Welsh were not, in the age of Madoc, a naval peo« 
pie, and must have been ignorant of sUl navigation, except 
that of rivers and coasts. ' 

4. There is far more reason to believe that the Icelan- 
ders knew something of the western world. — It is asserted 
that an Iceland bark, in the early part of the eleventh 
century, having been driven south-west from Greenland 
by adverse winds, touched upon the coast of Labrador, 
that subsequent voyages were made, and that colonies 
were established upon some portions of the country which 
i^ now called British America » 

5. These traditions, however, do not in the least detract 
from the honour so universally ascribed to Christopher 
Columbus, who is, by the common consent of the worlds 
called the discoverer of America. 

6. This remarkable man was bom about the middle of 
the fifteenth century^nd entered early in life into the ser- 
vice of the Portuguese, vrho were then actively engaged 
in commercial {Pursuits. During his frequent voyages, he 
began to reflect on the possibility of reaching the eastern 
world, by a different route from any that had been taken« 
After much study, he became convmced, that, by sailing 
westerly, he could more readily approach the farther boun- 
dary of the country he sought, than by any othet FOute. 
It is said that, during some of these voyages, he met widi 
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4 totAges avd discoveries. 

some of the natiyes of Iceland, from whom he beard of tiie 
discoFerj of a contioent to the west, which he probabljr 
supposed to be the eastern shore of Cathaj. 

7. Determined to ascertain the truth bj a personal in- 
restigation, he first applied for aid to his own countiy, 
Genoa, but without success, ' His next application was to 
the court of Portugal, with no better result His fmal 
resort was to tiie court of Spain, then under the separate 
goYernment of Ferdinand of Arragon, and Is^ibella of 
Castile. The King refvsed to countenance his design. 
The Queen, however, mm« wise and liberal, consented to 
patronize itr-^fumishing the means of accomplishmg the 
Toyage from her own treasury^ and actuallj selling her 
Jewells to supply the deficiency in the national resources. 

8. On Friday, the 3rd of August, 1492, Cdumbus sail- 
ed from Falos, a port of Spain, and on the 12th of October, 
to his unspeakable gratification, he made Ins first discovery 
in the new world, lliis was one of the Bahama islands, 
called by the natives Guanahani,-*named by Columbus^ 
St. Salvadop-^and afterwards, by some nnpardonable ca- 
price, called by the English, CatidjM»d. He landed the 
same diiy> took possession of it in the iuua|e of the Spanish 
sovereigns, and assumed tiie titles of Admidi^ and Viceroy^ 
whidi had been awarded to him before hensailed froia 
Europe. 

9. Leavittgthis iskmd, he passed on to' another where 
he landed^and whicsh henamed Conception. On the 17tl^, 
he reached one, whieh.he called Ferdinando — in modem 
BMpa, itis named Enm&a. Pursuing his voyage, he dis- 
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CABOT. 9 

coTered the island called hy him, Isabella, and, bj more 
recent navigators, Long island. He afterward^ dtscover- 
ed the important island of Cuba — and Hispaniola or St. 
Domingo, now called Hajti. Here he built a fortress, 
and leaving thirtj-nine men in possession of it, he sailed 
for Spain. He arrived there, after a stormj and danger- 
ous voyage, on the 1 5th of March, 14*93^ having taken 
not quite seven months and a half, to accomplish tlos mo- 
mentous enterprize. 

n. — ^DR<;0VERIEft OF JoHir AND SEBASTIAN CaBOT. 

— 1. Several of the "^Suropean nations claim the hooi- 
our of having discovered The Cofttinent of North 
America. There can be no doubt, however, timt Ei^laad 
has the best right to it, fcM-, in H96, after Columbus 
bad returned to Europe, H^iy VIL fitted out a smaU 
Ae^ of ships, and gave a commission to John Cabot, a 
celebrated Venetian navigator, and his sons, to explore 
for what Columbus was in search of — a north^-we^ pas- 
sage to the Indies or China. The result of this voyage 
was, doubtless, the discovery of the North American con- 
tinent. ^« 

2. They sailed from tiie port of Bristol, in the sprmg 
of 1497, and, on the "Srd of July, discovered the coast of 
Labrador. The opposite island, now caHed Newfoundland, 
they called St. Johns, having landed there on St. John^s 
dmj. To the mainland, they gave the name of Terra prv- 
mum vista — or, Primavista (first seen.) The English 
navigators thus reached the continent of North America 
only &ye years after Columbus had discovered the West 
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6 VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 

Indies, and more than a twelve-month before that celebra- 
ted man bad touched at anf part of the continent. 

3. The adventurers appear to have penetrated into 
Hudson's Bay. They sailed as far as lat. 67®, 50' north. 
After exploring the gulf of St. Lawrence, they performed 
an extensive voyage along the eastern coast as far south 
as Virginia, and then, anxious to announce their success, 
returned to England, where John Cabot received the hon- 
our of knighthood for his discoveries. 

4. Sebastian Cabot became a much greater navigator 
than his father, and made three subsequent voyages to the 
new world, but no settlement was ejected on its shores. 
In one of these voyages, he is said to have discovered the 
beautiful country now called Florida, which was afterward^ 
visited by Ponce de Leon, and taken possession of by the 
Spaniards. In 1526, having entered the service of Spain, 
he explored the river La Plata, and part of the coast of 
South America. Returning to England, during the reign 
of Edward VI., he was made Grand Pilot of England, 
and received a pension of JS166 10s. 4d. per annum, for 
his services. 

5. It is much to be regretted that neither Columbus 
nor Cabot was immortalized in the lands they discovered , 
by having them called after their names, and that Amerigo 
Vespuccio, an obscure drawer of charts, should, by a bold 
usurpation, have called it America. The noble name of 
Columbia ought to have been the general designation of 
the western world. 

6f It is a remarkable fact, that England was one of the 
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CORTBREAL, ELLIOTT, ASMURST. 7 

first nations that entered into the scheme of Coluinhus ; 
indeed his brother Bartholomew had so far interested our 
sagacious monarch, Henry VIL, that he made proposals 
to carry it into execution, but Columbus was then m treaty 
with Isabella, and four years afterwards, when he was just 
upon the point of relinquishing all hopes from that quarter, 
and renewing his application to England, Isabella decided 
in his favour. Thus it appears that England had the 
honour of first admitting the proposals of Columbus ; and 
that it was by a mere accident, the disc#rery of the West 
Indies was subsequently made by Col^nbus, in 1492, wi- 
der Spanish, and not under British «iuspices. 

in. Caspar CoRTBREAL. — 1. In 1500,GitsparCor- 
tereal, a Portuguese gentleman, visited tbe coast, and pur- 
sued the track of Sir Jonn Cabot. He accomplished 
nothing, however, except the kidnapping of more than fifty 
of the natives, whom, on his return, he sold to slavery. 

2. Cortereal mailed on a second voyage, with a determin- 
ation to pursue his discovery, and bring back a cargo of 
slaves. Not returning as soon as was expected, his bro- 
ther Michael sailed in search of him, but no accounts of 
either ever again reached Portugal. 

3. The Kvog of Portugal had such an affection for these 
two young gentlemen, that he is said to have fitted out, at 
his own expense, an expedition to go in search of them, 
which returned without any information as to the manner 
or place of their death. In an old map published in 1508, 
the Labrador coast is called Terra Corterealis : and the 
£ptranjce jto the ^ulf of St. Lawrence was long known to the 
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8 TOTAGES AND DISCOVERISS* 

Portuguese, bj the name of the gulf of the Two Brothers, 
rv, Hugh Elliott and Thomas Ashurst. — 1. In 
1502, Hugh Elliott and Thomas Ashurst, merchants of 
Bristol, with two other gentlemen, obtained a patent from 
Henrj to establish colonies in the newlj discorered coun- 
tries — and in the following year, Henry fitted out another 
expedition, which sailed in 1507, but was not attended with 
any important result. 

2. Various circumstances combmed to withdraw the 
successors of He|ury, from the brilliant career that had 
been opened to th^ in the new world. They were suc- 
ceeded in it by France, and it is singular, that the settle- 
ment of the greatest part of what is now British America 
was effected by tiiat power. 

3. As early as 1517, the English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese, had so far made their discoveries in the new 
world useful, that they had established a successfd fisherj 
at Newfoundland, in which they had fifty-seven vessels 
engaged. 

V. Giovanni Verrazani. — 1. In the latter part of 
1523, Francis I. of France, a monarch deeply captivated 
with the love of glory, fitted out a squadron of four ships, 
the command of which he gave to Giovanni Verrazani, a 
Florentine navigator of great skill and celebrity. Soon 
after the vessels had saikd three of them were so damaged 
in a storm that they were compelled to return ; but Verra- 
zani proceeded in a single vessel, wilh a determination to 
make new discoveries. Sailing from Madeira in a westerly 
direction, he reached the coast of America, probably i 
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GIOVANNI VERRAZANI. 

the latitude of Wilmingtoi^ tbe principal se84port in Nortk 
Carolina. 

2. After exploring the coast for some distance, north 
and south, without heing ahle to find a harbour, he wa9 
obliged to send a boat on ^re to open an intercourse 
with the natives. The savages at first fled, but soon re- 
covering their confidence, thejr entered into an amicable 
traffic with the strangers. 

3. At one place, bj the desire of Verrazani, a joung 
sailor had undertaken to swim to land, and accost the na- 
tives, but when he saw the crowds which thronged the 
beach, he repented of his purpose^ and^ although within a 
few jards of the landing place, his courage failed, and he 
attempted to turn back. At this moment, the water onl j 
reached his waist ; but overcome with terror and exhaus- 
tiouy he had scarcelj strength to cast lus presents and 
trinkets upon the beach, when a high wave threw him 
senseless on the ^ore. The slvages ran immediatdj to 
his assistance, took him up in their arms, and carried him 
a short distance from the sea. Great was his terror, when, 
upon coming to hb senses, he found himself in their power. 
Stretching his hands towards the ship, he uttered piercing 
cries to which the natives replied by loud jells, intending 
as he aftewards found, to re-assure him. Thej then 
carried him to Ute foot 6f a hill, stripped him naked, turned 
his face to the sun, and kindled a large fire near hicn. 

4. He was now fully impressed with the horrible 

thought, that they were about to sacrifice him to tbe sun. 

His companions on board, unable to render him any assis- 
a2 
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10 TOTAGBS AND DISCOVERIES. 

tance, were of the same opinion ; they thought, to u^ 
Verrazani's own words, " that the natives were going to 
roast and eat him." Their fears, however, were soon 
turned to gratitude and astonishment ; the savages dried 
his clothes, warmed him, and shewed him every mark of 
kindness, caressing and patting his white skin with apparent 
surprise. Thej then dressed him, conducted him to the 
heach, tender! j embraced him, and pointing to the vessel^ 
removed to a little distance, to show that he was at 
liberty to return to his friends. 

5. Proceeding north, the vojragers landed, probably 
near the city of New York, where, prompted by curiosity, 
they kidnapped and carried away an Indian child — a sad 
return for the kindness displayed by the natives to the 
young man, thrown upon their shores. It is supposed that 
Verrazani entered the haven of Newport, in Rhode Island, 
where he remained fifteen days. Here the natives were 
liberal, friendly, and confiding ; and the country was the 
richest he had yet seen. 

6. Verrazani proceeded still T^^rther north, and explored 
the coast as far as Newfoundland, but he fouud the natives 
of the northern regions hostile and jealous, and unwilling 
to traffic except for weapons of war. He gave to the 
whole region the name of La Nouvelle France, and took 
possession of it in the name of his sovereign. 

7. Although there is no evidence that Verrazani even 
approached any part of Canada, there has been a tradition 
extant in this country, from an early period, that the river 
St. Lawrence was the scene of his death. But this story 
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JACQUES CARTIER. 11 

«f Ks having been massacred with bis crew, and afterwards 
devoured by ^the savages, is absolute fable, and does great 
injustice to the Red men of Canada. 

VI. Jacques Cartier. — L The celebrated Jacques 
Cartier succeeded Verrazani. He explored the north- 
east coast carefully^ and passing through the straits of 
JBelleisle, traversed the great gulf of the St. Lawrence, 
and arrived in the bay of Chaleurs in July. He was de- 
lighted with the peaceable and friendly conduct of the 
natives, " who," «ays Hakluyt, " With one of their boats, 
came unto us, and brought us pieces of seals ready sod- 
den, putting them upon pieces of wood : then, retiring 
themselves, they would make signs unto us, that they did 
give them to us." 

2. From this hospitable place, where the natives seem 
to have displayed some of the politeness of modem society, 
Jacques Cartier proceeded to Gasp6 Bay, where he erec- 
ted a cross thirty feet high, with a shield bearing the three 
fleurs-de-lys of France thus taking possession in the name 
of Francis the First. 

3. He carried off two natives from Gasp6, who were of 
great use to him on his succeeding voyage. It appears, 
however, that it was with their own consent, as they allow- 
ed themselves to be clothed in shirts, coloured coats, and 
caps, and to have a copper chain placed about their neck, 
** whereat they where greatly contented, and gave their old 
clothes to their fellows that went back again."- Cartier 
eoasted along the northern shores of the gulf, when meet- 
ing with boisterous weather, he made sail for France, and 
arrived at St. Malo on the 5th of September. 
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4. This celebrated nay%ator deserves especial notice, 
inasmuch as he was the first who explored the shores of 
Canada to anj considerable extent, and was the verj first 
European who became acquainted with the existence of 
Hochelaga, and in 1535 pushed his waj through all ob- 
stacles, till he discovered and entered the village, which 
occupied the very spot on which now stands the City of 
Montreal. 



Questions on Chapter First. 

Of was does Chapter Ist treat 7 What are the divisions of 
Chapter 1st 1 
L — 1. What is said of the new world t What idea did the ancients 
entertain relative to the West % Had they a proper idea of 
the magnitude of the globe 1 Of the existence f^ a western 
continent t What is said of the first navigators t Why did 
they wish to gain readier access to India % 

2. What is said of Strabo ? What is said of Seneca 1 What 
is said of Aristotle and the Carthaginians. What is said of 
the Tyrians t 

3. What is said of the Welsh claon 1 Why is this conddered to 
be improbable t 

4. What is said of the Icelandic ckdmt What b asserted reipecU 

ing an Icelandic vessel 1 
6. Do these claims detract from the merit of Columbus t 

6. When was he born 1 Upon what sulject did he begin to reflect 1 

or what did he become convinced 1 With whom is he said 
to have met 1 

7. What was his conduct 1 Where did he next apply t What was 
his final resort 1 What was the conduct of the King 1 
What was the conduct of the Queen 1 

8. When di4 Columbus sai^ «nd when did he make hb first dis^ 
covery i What land was it that he first discovered 1 In whose 
name did he take possession of it,and what titles did he assumel 
9. What other islands did he discover % What did he build in St. 
Domingo % When did he arrive in Spain t 
II^l. What is said of the European nations 1 What country has 
just claim to the discovery of the Continent, and why t 
What was the result ofCi^bot's voja^e 1 
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2. From what part did the Caboti ' safl^ and what land did they 
discover 1 Why did they eall the opposite island St Johns t 
What name did they give to the mainland 7 How long after 
Columbus visited the West Indies did the English navigators 
reach the continent of North America t 

3. How far north did they sail 1 How far south-? 

4. What is said of Sebastian Cabot ? What southern country 
is he said to have discovered ? What did he explore 1 What 
was he made, and what pension did he receive i 

5. What is to be regretted 1 What ought to have been the desig* 
nation of the western world 1 

6. Give an account of the agreement entered into by Henry VII., 

with Bartholemew Columbus t What appears from this 
account t 
III.-^l. Who w%s Gaspiir CortereaM What did he accomplish 7 

2. What is said of Cortereal ? What is said of his brother 7 

3. What ii said of the King of Portugal t By what names were 
the coast of Labrador mnd the gdlf of St Lawrence known 
to the Portuguese 1 

lY. — 1. Who obtained a pateiit from King Heniy ? What did Heniy 
fit out ? 

2. What is said of the successors of Henry t By whom were 
they followed % 

3. What is said of the fisheries at Newfoundland t 

y...!. Give an account of the voyage of Verrazani 1 What happened 
to three of the vessels T In what latitude did he reach the 
American coast ? 

2. What is said of his first landing and intercourse with the 
natives 1 

3. What story is told of a yoang sailor 1 What happened to him 1 
What was the conduct of the Indians 1 

4» What idea now took possession of the sailor, and of his ship** 
mates 1 How were their fears removed- 1 

5. Where did the voyagers land, and what disgraceful action did 
they commit 1 What port is Verrazani supposed to have 
entered ? 

6. How far north did he proceed, and what is said of the 
natives 1 What name did he give to these regions 1 

7. What tradition has been extant in Canada from an early 
period 1 Is4his story true 1 

yi..^l. Give an account of the first voyage of Jacques Cartier 1 
Repeat what is said by an old historian 1 

2. To what place did he next proceed, and what did he do ? 

3. Give an account of his conduct to the natives of Grasp^ 7 What 

route did he take, and when did he arrive in France ? 

4. Why does this celebrated navigator deserve our especial notice t 
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CHAPTER II. 

T0YA6E8, CONQUESTS, AND DIFCOVERIES WHICH TOOK PLACE 

IK THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF NORTH AMERICA, 

FROM THE TIME OF THE DIPCOVERY OF 

COLUMBUS TO THAT OF JACQUES 

CARTIEIU 



DIVISIONS. 



J. Fosco Nunez de Balboa, — 77. Jtum Ponce de Leon. 
—IIL De Allyon.—IV. Fernando Cortez.—V. 
Ferdinand Magellan, — VI, Famphdlio de Nar^ 
vaez. — F77. Ferdinand de Soto. 

1. Vasco Nunez de Balboa. — 1. During the time 
that discoveries were prosecuted by the English aud French 
in the north, the principal islands in the West Indies were 
colonized, and subjected to Spanish authority. 

2. The eastern coast of Yucatan was discovered in 
1506, and in 1510 the first colony was planted on the isth- 
mus of Darien. Soon after this, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
who was governor of the colony, crossed the isthmus, on 
the western side of the continent, and, from a high moun- 
tain, discovered the ocean, which, being seen in a souther- 
ly direction at first, received the name of the South Sea. 

IT. Juan Ponce de Leon. — 1. In 1512, Juan Ponce 
de Leon, an aged veteran, who had been governor of Forto 

iVi><«.— The Tencher may pass thi« Cimpier until a teeond repetition, 
aa it relates to the aouth, and doea not iuterrere with the History of 
Canada. 
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Rico, fitted out three ships for a voyage of discovery, ho- 
ping to find in a neighbouring island, a fountain which was 
said to possess the remarkable properties of restoring the 
youth, and perpetuating the life of any one who should 
bathe in its stream, and drink of its waters. Of course, 
this wonderful fountam was not to be found, but after 
cruising for sometime amongst the Bahamas, he discovered 
a country, to which, from the abundance of flowers with 
which it was adorned, and from its being first seen on 
Easter Sunday, which the Spaniards call Pascua Florida^ 
he gave tlie name of Florida. 

2. A few years later, having been appointed governor 
of this country, he landed on its shores, but was mortally 
wounded in a contest with the natives. 

3. Although this fine country was thus visited and na- 
med by the Spaniards, there is good reason to believe, as 
already stated, that it was first discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, in his exploration of the eastern coast of America. 

m. De Allyon. — 1. Soon after the defeat of Ponce 
de Leon in Florida, De Allyon, a judge of St. Domingo, 
with several others, dispatched two vessels to the Bahamas, 
*n quest of labourers for their plantations and mines. 
Being driven northward, they anchored at the mouth of 
Cambahee river, which they named the Jordan, and the 
country Chicora. This country was afterwards colonized 
by the English, and received the name of Carolina. 

2?feere the natives treated the strangers with great 
kindness, and freely visited the ships, but when a suffi- 
cient number was below 'decks, the perfidious Spaniards 
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16 VOTAGKS, CONQUESTS Aim DISCOVERIES. 

closed the hatches, aod set sail for St. Domingo. One of 
the returning ships was lost, and Bostof the Indian prison- 
ers in the other, sullenly refusing food, died of famine and 
melancholy. 

3. Having received the appointment of governor of Chi- 
cora, De Ally on returned to complete the conquest of the 
country when his principal vessel was lost. Proceeding a 
little further north, many of the Spaniards were mdnced 
to visit a village where they were cut off by the natives, in 
revenge for their former treachery. De AUyon's vessel 
was attacked, and the few survivors, in dismay, hastened 
back to St. Domingo* 

IV. CoNdUEST OF Mexico. — ^Fernando Cortez. 
— 1. The northern coast of Yocatan was explored by 
Francisco Fernandez de Cordova m 1517. He found the 
natives bold and warlike, decently clad, and living in lai^ 
e<fi£bes of stones. They showed the most determined 
opposition to the Spaniards, and obliged Corcbva to reton 
to Cuba, where he soon after died. , 

2. Under the auspices of Velasquez, governor of Cuba, 
Juan de Grigalva explored a part of the southern coast of 
Mexico, and obtained a large amount of treasure by 
trafficking with the natives. Velas^ez, finding himself 
enriched by the result, and bdng elated with success, 
determined to undertake the conquest of the wealthy coun- 
try which had been discovered, and hastily fitted out an 
armament for the purpose. Not being able to aclRun- 
pany the expedition in person, he gave &e command to 
Fernando Cortez, who landed in Tabasco, a southern pro- 
> 
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FERNANDO CORTEZ. 17 

Tince of Mexico, With great resolution, Cortez des- 
troyed his vessels, m order that his men should he left 
without anj resources hut their own valour, and com- 
menced his march towards the Mexican capita). 

3. Makmg his way thither, with varied success, he 
reached the vast plain of Mexico. Numerous villages 
and cultivated fields extended as far as the eje could 
reach; and in the middle of Ihe plain, partly encompassing 
a large lake, and partly huilt on islands within it, stood the 
city of Mexico, adorned with its numerous temples and 
turrets. Montezuma, the king, received the Spaniards 
with great magnificence, assigned them a spacious and 
elegant edifice to live in, supplied all their wants, and 
bestowed upon them all presents of great value. 

4. Cortez having basely betrayed Montezmna, the rage 
of the Mexicans was so roused, that they attacked the 
Spaniards, regardless of their monarches presence, and 
accidentally wounded him. Struck with remorse they fled, 
and Montezuma, scorning to survive, rejected the atten- 
tions of the Spaniards and refusing to take any nourish- 
ment, soon terminated his wretched days. Cortez, by his 
boldness, and the discipline of his little army, gained so 
decided an advantage, that the whole host of the Mexi- 
cans, panic struck, fled to the mountains, and allowed him 
to retreat safely to the shore. 

5. Having received supplies and reinforcements, he 
returned again in 1520, and after various successes and 
reverses, and a prolonged siege of the capital, in August, 
1521, the city yielded, the fate of the empire was decided, 
and Mexico became a province of Spain* 
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18 VOYAGES, CONQUESTS AND DISCOVERIES. 

V. Ferdinand Magellan. — 1. A very important 
event, which took place about the same time, demands our 
notice, as it forms the final demonstration of the theory of 
Columbus : namely, the first circumnaTigation of the globe, 
by Ferdinand Magellan, which was accomplished in three 
years and twenty-eight days. 

2. This voyage was performed under the auspices of 
Charles V. of Spain. Magellan set sail from Seville, in 
Spain, in August, 1519. After spending several months 
on the coast of South America, searching for a passage 
to the Indies, he continued his voyage to the south, passed 
through the strait that bears liis name, and after sailing 
three months and twenty-one days through an unknown 
ocean, he discovered a cluster of fertile islands which he 
named the Ladrones, or the islands of thieves, from the 
thievish disposition of the natives. The fair weather, and 
favourable winds which he experienced, induced him to 
bestow on this ocean the name of the Pacific, which it 
still retains. 

3. Proceeding from the Ladrones, he discovered the 
islands which were afterwards called the Phitlipines, in 
honour of Philip, King of Spain, who subjected ihem forty 
years after the voyage of Magellan. Here, in a contest 
with the natives, Magellan was killed, and the expedition 
was prosecuted under other commanders. After taking in 
a cargo of spices at the Moluccas, the only vessel of the 
squadron, then fit for a long voyage, sailed for Europe, by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived in Spain^ 
in September, 1522. 
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VT. Pamphilio de Narvaez. — 1. In 1526, Parophi* 
lio de Narvaez solicited and obtained the appointment of 
governor of Florida, and landed there with a force of three 
hundred men, when, erecting the rojal standard, he took 
possession of the country for the crown of Spain. 

2. During two months, the Spaniards wandered about 
in the hope of finding some wealthy empire Hke Mexico 
or Peru, but their hopes were disappointed. They return- 
ed to the sea coast, were they constructed some boats in 
which they set safl, but being driven out into the gulf by a 
ttorm, Narvaez, and nearly all his companions, perished. 

VII. Ferdinand^ de Soto. — 1. Notwithstanding the 
melancholy result of the expedition of De Narvaez, it 
was still believed that wealthy regions might be discovered 
in the interior of Florida. Ambitious of finding them, 
Ferdinand de Soto, a Spanish cavalier of noble birlh, 
applied to the Spanish emperor for permission to undertake 
the conquest of Florida, at hk own risk and expense. 

2. The emperor not only granted his request, but ap- 
pointed him governor for life of Florida, and also of the 
island of Cuba. Leaving his wife to govern Cuba, he 
embarked for Florida, and early in June, 1539, his fleet 
anchored in Tampa Bay. 

3. Sending most of his vessels back again to Cuba, he 
commenced his march into the interior. After wandering 
for more than five months through unexplored and uncul- 
tivated regions, he arrived at the fertile country east of 
the Flint river, where he passed the winter. 

4. At the end of &yt months, he broke up his eamp, aqd 
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set out for a remote country lying to the north east^ which 
was said to he goyemed hj a woman, and to ahound in 
gold and silver. To his great disappointment, after pene- 
tratini^, it is supposed, nearly to the Savannah river, he 
found bdeed the territory of the princess, hut the fancied 
gold proved to be copper^ and the stiver only thin plates of 
mica. 

5* Hearing there was gold in a region still farther 
north, lie dispatched two horsemen, with Indian guides to 
vi^Lt the country of the Cherokees, hut they returned, 
bringing with them a few specimens of copper, hut none of 
gold or silver. He then led his party through the vallies 
of the Alabama, until they arrived at Mauvilfe,* a fortified 
Indian town near the junction of the Alabama and Tom- 
bigbee, Here was fought one of the most bloody battles 
known in Indian warfare. Many of the Spaniards fell, 
tiiany lost their horses, andaU their baggage was consumed 
in tbe flames. The contest lasted nine' hours, several 
thousand Indians were slain, and their village laid in ashes. 
Not (Ibmayed by this opposition, and determined not to 
return till he had crowned his enterprise with success, De 
Soto ngam advanced into the interior, and p&ssed his second 
winter in the country of the Chickasaws, near the Yazoo 
river. 

6, Early in the i^ring, De Soto resumed his march, until 
he reached the Mississippi, which he crossed at the lowest 
Chickasaw bluff. Thence he continued north, until he ar* 

* Mainrille, whence Mobile derivea its name^ 
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rived in the southern part of the State of Missouri. Af- 
ter traversing the country west of the Mississippi for two 
or three hundred miles, he passed the winter on the hanks of 
the Wachita. In the spring, he passed dowti that river 
to the Mississippi, where he was taken «ick and died ; his 
faitliful followers wrapped his hody in a mantle, and placing 
it in a rustic coffin, in the stillness of midnight, silently sunk 
it in the middle of the stream. 

7. The remnant of the party was constrained to return, 
and having passed the winter at the mouth of the Red 
river, they embarked the next summer in large boats which 
tiiey had constructed, and in seventeen days reached the 
gulf of Mexico. They continued along the coast, and, 
in the month of September, 1543, arrived half naked, and 
famishing with hunger, at a Spanish settiement near the 
mouth of the river Panuco in Mexico. 

€. It was about the same time that De Soto commenced 
these investigations in the south, and in the valley (^ the 
Mississippi, that Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. Law- 
renee,and made the firstiiettlement in Canada — ^to the his- 
tory of whichxountry we will now return* 



Questions on Chapter Second. 

Of whftt does fhb Chapter treati What are,the divisions of this 

i^iaptcri 
I.— 1. What nation colonized the principtd islands in the West 

'hidies 1 
2. What is said of the discoveiy and colonization of Yucatan % 

By whom was the sonthem Ocean first discOTered and named ? 
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11.^1. Bj whom was an expedition fitted out—and for what pof* 
pose t What success attended his expedition t 
2. What was the result of his second rojrage 1 
8. By whom is Florida said to have been discovered T 
III.— 1. What is said of the enterprise oT De Allyon ? Of the dls« 
covery of raft)lina 'i 

2. Of the kindness of the natives, and the perfidy of the Span* 
Sards % What was the fate of the prisoners 1 

3. Give an account of his second voyage and its result 1 

IV — 1. When and by whom Was Yucatan explored 7 What is said 
ofthe natives t 

2. By whom were designs of conquest (brmed t What is said 
of Velasquez t Give an account of the invasion of Mexico 
by Cortez t Why did he destroy his vessels 'i 

3. What pUce did he reach 1 Describe the city of Mexico ^ 
How were the Spaniards treated 1 

4. What is said of Cortez and the Mexicans 1 Whzi is said of 
Montezuma's death 1 Give an account of the retreat of tbe 
Spaniards from Mexico 1 

5. Give an account of the final conquest of Mexico t 
v.— 1. What other important event requires notice 1 

2. Under whose patronage did he sail, and when ? Give an 
account of the voyage, embracing the first circumnavigation 
of the gl be ? Why did he give to thfe ocean over which he 
sailed, the name of the Pacific t 

3. What islands did he next discover? What happened 1 
What was the termination of this expedition 1 

VI. --1. What is said of Pamphilio de Nartaez t 

2. Of the wanderings of the Spaniards 1 What was their fate 1 
VII. — 1. What was the prevalent belief with regard to the interior 

of Florida 1 Who was Ferdinad De Soto, and what was his 

design *? 

2. What appointment was bestowed upon him 1 When did be 
reach Florida t 

3. Where did De Soto spend the first winter ? 

4. What course did he take in the spring % ^ What disappoint* 
ment did De Soto meet with 7 

6. Why was the country of the Cherokees tisked, and what was 
the result t What is said of MauviUe, and what occurred 
there 1 Give an account of the great battle near Mobile t 
What was the determination of De Soto, and where did he 
spend his second winter 7 

6. When and where did he cross the Mississippi 7 What course 
did he then take 1 Where did he pass the third wiuter 1 
What is said of the death and burial of De Soto t 
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7« Where did the Spaniards paw the fourth winter t In n bat 
liianner did the remnant ol'the party reach Mexico t 

8. During the time that De Soto pursued these investigatioii* 
in the south, what important events occurred in Canada % 



PART II. 
CANADA UNDER THE FRENCH. 

<AIII.T SBTTLEMEirrs AlfD COLOHlAt AltTORT, XXTBRDINO 

FEOM THK DISCOVERT OP CaRTIBR, 1536, TO THB 

CAFTURB OP qUBBBC, 1760, A PERIOD OP 

225 TEARS. 



CHAPTER L 

DIVISIONS. 

/. Eocpeditions under Cartier^ 1534^5, — //. Eoppedi^ 
tion under Roberval, l.W). — HI, English Discover- 
ies under Martin Frobishery 1576. — TV. French 
Voyages under De la Rodie-Pontgravi^ and Chau- 
i;i«, 1598. — F. English Discoveries under Bartholo' 
ikew Chsnoldy 1602. 

L Expedition under Cartier, 1534. — I. The con- 
duct of the Pope, in granting to Spain the possession of 
the whole continent of America, roused Francis I. to a 
determination to claim his equal right to a share of the 
new world. He facetiously remarked, that '^ he would 
fain see the article in father Adam's will, which bequeathed 
this Ta^ inheritance to the Spaniard.'^ He soon after 
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dispatched the expedition we have alreadj mentioned, 
which sailed on the 20th of April, 1534, but proceeded 
no further than Gasp6. 

2. in the following year, Cartier obtained a new com- 
mission, and sailed with three vessels. It was on this 
second voyage, that he entered the great river of Canada, 
which he named the St. Lawrence, because he began to 
explore it on the festival of that martjr. He proceeded 
up the river as far as the isle of Orleans, which he named 
the isle of Bacchus, on account of its fertility, and the fine 
vines he found tiiere. 

3. Soon after his arrival, he was visited by Donnacona, 
<' the Lord of Canada,'' who lived at Stadacona, which 
occupied that portion of Quebec that was some yean^since 
desolated by fire. Donnacona came in twelve canoes, but 
commanding them to remain at a little distance, he ap- 
proached the vessels, and commenced an oration. After 
conversing with the two interpreters, who told him of their 
visit to France, and the kindness with which they had been 
treated, he took the arm of Cartier, kissed it, and placed 
it upon his neck. Cartier inmiediately went into his canoe, 
and presented to him and his attendants bread and wine, 
and after some time, Ddmacona departed in the same 
state in which be came. Cartier tben mopi^d his vessels 
safely in ^ river St. Charles, which he named ^ Port 
de St. Croix." or the Port of the Holy Cross. Here he 
received another visit from the chief, atttended bj five 
hundred warriiMrs, who erne to welcome the strangers* 
The two natives, who had accon^aied him to France, 
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ncted OR all these occasions as interpreters, and opened a 
friendly communication with their countrymen. They told 
them that they were Tiagnoany and Donagaia, words sup- 
posed to mean, ^ those who had heen talcen away from 
their own land by the strangers, and had returned again." 
After this many canoes, laden with men and women, 
came to visit tliem, rejoicing and dancing round them, and 
bringing them presents of eels and other fish, with mullet, 
and great musk melons. 

4. Haying heard that there existed, far up the river, a 
larg^ settlenient called Hochelaga, he determined to ad- 
vance in quest of it. Previous to his setting out, at the 
request of his two interpreters, he caused his men to shoot 
off twe).ve cannons, charged with bullets, into the wood 
near them. ^* At whose notse^' says Hakluyt, an old his- 
torian, "they were greatly astonished and aniazed, for 
they thought that heaven had fallen upon them, and put 
themselves to flight howling, crying and shrietdng." Leav- 
ing his vessels, he proceeded in two boats and the pinnace, 
as far as Lake St. Peter, where, on account of the diallow- 
ness of the water he was obliged to leave the pinnace and 
proceed in the boats. Here they met vnth five hunters, 
<* who," says Cartier, " freely e^d familiarly came to our 
boats vrithout any fear, as if we had even been brought up 
together," Everywhere he seems to have been received . 
with kindness, for the chief of the district of Hochelai, now 
the Kichelieu, paid him a visit, and presented him with one ' 
of Ui^ own cliildren, about seven years of age, whom be af- 
lerwards visited, whilie Cartier was wintering at St. Cto&* 

B 
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5. Delighted with his journeyy Cartier proceeded, amtf 
80oa came to Hochelaga, which he fouod to be a fortifiecE 
town, on a beautiful island, under the shade of a mountain.- 
On his landing he was met by more than, a thousand of the 
natives, who received him* with everj demonstration of j 07 
and hospitality. He was delighted with the view fronv 
the mountain, which he- named Mont Royal — time has* 
changed it to Montreal. He seems to have considered^ 
the village below, as a favourable site for a French settle* 
menty but he did not live to see his idea realized. 

6. The way ta the village of Hochelaga at that tiqje^ 
passed through large fieldis of Indian com. Its outline was 
circular,, and it was encompassed by three separate rows 
of palisades, well secured, and put together ^ only a single 
entrance was left in thb imde fortification, but this was 
guarded by pikes and stakes. The cabins, or lodges of 
the inhabitants, about fifty in number,, were constructed 
in the form of a tunnef, each fifty feet in length, by fifteeik 
in breadth. They were formed, of wood, covered with 
bark. Ab.o;iw the doors of these houseSj ran a gallery — 
each house contained several chambers, and the whole wa» 
80 arranged^ as- to enclose aa open court-yard, where the 
fire was made. • 

7. The inhabitants were of the Hiiron tribe, and seent 
to have redded Cartier as a being of a superior order, 
as they Broug|it to him all their sTck, decrepit and aged 
persons, with an: evident expectation that he would heal 
them. Touched by this display of confiding simplicity, he 
did all he could to soothe their minds. The French His-^ 
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torians relate that be made the sign of the Cross upon the 
sick, distributed Agni Dei amongst them — recited, with 
aloud voice, the sufierings and death of the Saviour — and 
prayed fervently with ^se poor idolaters. How ^7. 
could understand these well meant and pious proceedings, 
we are quite at a loss to know, but we can easilj believe 
that ^the grand flouridi of trumpets," which terminated 
the oeremolij, ^ delighted the Batives beyond measure.'' 
On his return to his boats, he was accompanied by a great 
number of the inhabitants, to the landii^ place below St. 
Mary's current. Thej even carried on their shoulders 
some of his men, who were fatigued. They appeared to 
be grieved at the shortness of their stay, and followed their 
course along the banks of the river, with mgns of kuikUy 
&rewell. 

8. The scenery on botii sides o( the St. Lawrence 
seems to have delighted Cartier and companions, who were 
several of them gentlemen volunteers, more fit to sketch a 
beautiful scene, than to endure the hardships of settling a 
new country. It is said, that an Indian woman named 
XJnacona, wife of one ot the natives who had been taken 
to France, excited her tribe to follow the boats along the 
shore on their return, and On the landing of the party for 
the night, l^y were cruelly attacked, and Cartier was 
neariy murdered. He was saved by the intrepidity, of his 
boatswain, an Engtiaiunan, who, finding tiiat the Indians 
were beconang intoxicated with the wine, procured from 
tiie boats, became alarmed for Cartkr's safety. He stole 
^uietiy round b^ttd where Garti^ lay, and carrying him 
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boats^ lamiehed out into the St. Lawrence^ 
lew pnllied stoutly through the stream, aitd 
wn of m^yrnuigy had the satisfiatction to find 
^ the place where the ships lay. When 
de their attack, the party atten&g C artier 
niag to one of the boats, and on getting on 
tnnch isurpHsed to find thoC they had not re* 
amediately gave ordc^ for a party to go in 
which fell in with tiiem ^bout four M^up 
kppeared that,; iearial of being capsized by 
nd rapids^ they had dropped the hedge at & 
i- from the shore, «id rdtaained (^tly lill 

itum to St* Croix, Carlier was ag^in visi- 
ona, and returned his visit. He foulid the 
Sid tractable, and' their houses well ^ored 
1^: necestery for the ap^oadung season. 
» 6onipany,: utaaceustooied to « Canndiaxi 
Btily supphed wilii proper elothingi sluSered 
Fenty-^five of tiieir nnmbeF diied from scurvy. 
user a decoction ci the spruce 'fir^ which 
kaoWBi C^ada bafeam, waA is a^wefftilr 
disettse^ the rest of the party soon recor- 
b,iand, in th)e ensuing sprkg, retiiriled to 
' bUiged the Lord of Canada, v^th twd ef 
1^ of the natives, to aoeompany Urani, an 
ry, whicii jiMy destroyed the tf^midenee 
ii^h«d:UtiiMo reposed! inrthdrgueirtsfc 
tojBilbgpftitftiBr, ifc wiH^ B^ prop» tonottee 
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some particciars rdative to the id>ortginai infaabitanta ^ 
this ecmtinent. The name of Indiaii, which has eirer been 
Applied to them, seems, to haye. been derived fnon the cir- 
cumstaaee of the couBtries, diseoTered hj Cohunbus, being 
4^ed the West ]bdies. 

11. The ftonoimcenieit to the ciTiHzed w<»[id, of the 
esistenoe of nations roammg through An unbroken and 
coDtiniMms forest, haYii^ searcdy any animals tamed for 
serrice or for food, and impporting themselves sotely bf 
the chase, was received with astonii^meiit* They were 
ait first spi^osed to be meagi», shivering wretches, w^Mte 
constant ex^tions must be emj^ofed in^atttmpting to evade 
tiie famine wilji which they were perpetuidlj threatened* 
Hofi^ anrprised then wi^e the Europeans to find among 
them waidorsy statesmen, and orators<^-^^ proud and dig* . 
nified race, terrible in war, mild in p^ace, maintaining 
order wi&out tiie restramt of law, and united by the closest 
ties. 

12. Such was Uie character presented by those nations, 
on the rivers and kkes of Canada ; and the French and 
Slnglish, who have for three centuries been engaged with 
them either in deadly war, or dose alliance, have learned 
to appreciate all that is Inright, as well as fdl that is dark 
in the native Indian. 

13. It has been thought by some, that the Indians are 
the tenkst tribes of I«rael, but there seems scarcely a 
shadow of likelihood in tins surmise. The Indian differs 
^erry much from the Israelite, amd evidently forms a varie- 
ty of the human race, differing, but not widely, firdm the 
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Mongolian. . As tbe new world was. doubtless peopled 
from the oldy and as the Mongul race was situated nearest 
to the prnnt were Asia and America come almost ii^ con- 
tact, tbe variations which exist between these races may 
be ascribed merely to a change of outward circumstances. 
The forehead of the Indian is broad and flat, with cheek 
bones more round and arched, however, than the Mon- 
golian, without having the visage expanded to tbe same 
breadth. The eyes are deep, small and blaek, the nose 
rather small but prominent, with wide nostrib, and tbe 
mouth large, with thick lips. The stature is generally 
above the middle size in men, and below it in women* 
This is, doubtless, owing to the latter being compelled to 
undergo the most oppressive drudgery ; the ill usage of the 
squaws forming indeed the worst part of the eharaoter of 
the red men of tbe woods. ' 

II. Expedition under Robbrval. — 1. The Frencb 
nation paid no more attention to the new world until 1540^ 
when Cartier was employed under the Sieur de Roberval, 
who was appointed viceroy by Francis, to establish a per- 
manent settlement in Canada. This young nobleman not 
being able to accompany bim at the appointed iime, Car* 
tier took charge of the expedition, and sailed from Rocbelle 
with five vesesls. 

2. On his return to St. Croix, Cartier was kindly wel- 
comed by the Indians, yet he soon found that they were 
averse to any further intercourse with the French, and to 
their settlement in the country. This probably arose from 
their learning that Donnacona was dead, and the the other 
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natives would not return. — Thej might also fear lest they 
should in like manner be torn from their native land. 

3. We have every reason to believe, that Donnacona 
and his friends were most honorably treated in France — 
thejr were baptized, introduced at court, and produced an 
extraordinary sensation there. Donnaeona had frequent 
interviews with Francis, and seems to have done all in his 
power to induce him to send out another expedition to 
Canada. The natives, however, pined away in the new 
fitate of society in which <they found themselves, and of aN 
that Cartier brought away, only one little girl survived. 

4. The prejeoit of colonizing Canada met with very little 
encouragement from the people of France generally, as 
they thought lightly of a country which yielded neither 
gold nor silver — ^a sad mistake as may be seen nt the -pre- 
sent day, by a glance at the degraded condition of the gold 
and silver re^ons of Peru and Mexico, and contrasting them 
with the position field by Canada'and the United States. 

5. Finding himself uncomfortable at Stadacona, Cartief 
removed farther up the St. Lawerence — laid up three of 
his ships at Cap Rouge, and sent tlie other itwo back to 
France, with letters to the king. There he erected a fort, 
which he called Charlesbourgh. Leaving the Viscount 
de Beaupr6 in command of it, he set off to visit the rapids 
above Hochelaga. On his way up, he left two boys with 
his friend, the chief of Hechelai, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the language. Fia'ltna: it impossible to pass the rapids 
HI his boatSf be returned to Cap Rouge, were he passed a 
fiery uncomfortable wiater; 
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6. As he had received do tidings of Roberral, who hatd 
made him lurge promises, be resolred ta return to France.. 
On his passage, pttttmg into Nei?foundl^nd, he met -the 
Yiceroj with his new settlers, stores, and provisions. No 
entreaties, however, could induce him to return to Canada^ 
though he spoke highl/ of its fertility, and produced some 
gold ore found in the country, and some diamonds from the 
promontory of Quebec, which still retains the name of Cape 
Diamond. It is probable that the reason why Cartier and 
his companions were unwilling to return was the fcmd regret 
jOf home, so deeply felt by those who are denied the del^ht 
of civilized life. Jo order, therfore, to prevent any disa- 
greement with Hoberval, he weighed anchor in the ni^ht^ 
and proceeded on his homeward route. 

7. Cartier made no subsequent voyage ; he died sooa 
after his return home, having sacrificed health and fortune 
in the cause of discovery. This indeed is too often the 
case in such enterprises ; the leaders either fail, or periab 
before the multitude reap the benefit of their exertions. 
Many peFsons,besides Cartier ,beth in France and Eng^an4» 
were ruined by the speculations consequent on the cUscov- 
ecy of the new world, and many valuable lives were lostw 

8. Roberval proceeded to the ^tattpn which Cartier had 
occupied^ where he endeavoured to secure himself and his 
settlers by erecting fortifications. Havu)g passed the winter 
here, he left thirty men in the fort, and returned to France. 
For six years, he took no mere interest in Canada^ being 
engaged in the service of bis patron, the Emperor Charles 
V. 
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9. After the dei^ of CharieSy Robeiral again embark- 
ed for Canada, with bis gallant brother Acbille, and a num- 
erous train of enterprising joong men. Haring nerer 
afterwards been heard of^ thej are supposed to hare perish- 
ed at sea. The loss of these two valiant jovxkg noblemen, 
seems to hare excited universal sympathy — ^Roberval him- 
self being highly respected, and Achille having so great 
a reputation as a soldier, that the warlike Francis always 
regarded him as one of the chief ornaments of his army. 
** With these two,'' says Charlevoix, an old historian, ** fell 
every hope of an establishment in America." 

m. English Discoveries. — 1. In 1576, Martin 
Probisher was sent out by Queen Elizabeth with three 
ships, on a voyage of discovery, when Elizabeth's Foriand, 
and the Straits of Frobisher were discoverd. Mistaking 
mundic mica, or talc, for gold ore, Frobisher tock large 
quantities of it to England. The following year he was 
despatched to seek for gold, and to explore the coast with 
a view of discovering a north-west passage to India. He 
returned to England without any other success than two 
hundred tons of the supposed gold ore, and an Indian man, 
woman and child. 

2. In 1578, Martin again sailed for the American con- 
tinent with fifteen ships, in search of gold, to the ruin of 
many adventurers, who received nothing but mica instead 
of their expected treasure. 

IV. French Voyages under Db la Boche, Pont- 
6RAv£, AND Chauvin. — 1. For nearly fifty years, thq 
government of France paid no attention to their Oanadian 
b2 
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Questions on Part 11-- Chapter 1. 

Wh&t are the dirisions of Chapter the first 1 
I.^U What roused the attention of Francis to the neir world t 
Repeat his remark 7 What did he then do ? 

2. When did Cartier obtain a new comimsMon 1 WheBce dill 
the great rirer of Canada derive its name ? What name did 
he give to the isle of Orleans 7 

3. Who Tisited Cartier here 1 Relate the pariicKfars of his 
visit t What was the conduct of Cartier 7 What name did 
Cartier eive to the port 1 Give an account of Donnaconals 
second visk 1 What is said of the interpreters ? What is it 
supposed their names meant 7 What is said of the Indians % 

4. Whither did Cartier determine to go ? What did he do pre* 
vious to setting out 1 What efiect ^id this prcduee t What 
happened at Lake St Peter 1 With whom did they meet f 
Who paid Cartier a visit 7 

5. What place did he reach, aud by whom was he met 1 Did 
he admire the mountain ? What did he think of the village t 

6. Give an account of Uochekga % Give an accomt of its d9« 
fences ? Give an account of its lodges 1 Where was the 

dlery, and how was the whole arranged ? 
vhatitribe did the inhabitants belong, and how did thsy 
rezard Cartier 1 What do the French historians relate t 
What is said of these proceedings and of the concluding cer* 
emony 1 By whom was he accompanied on his return^ and 
what was their conduct '{ 

8. What is said of the scenery of the St. Lawrence ? and of the 
companions of Cartier % What story is related of an Indian 
woman % By whom was he saved 7 How did he proceed t 
What was his 'Success 1 What of his companions 1 What 
orders did Cartier ^ive ? What had detained them t 

9. Was he again visited by Donnacona 7 What misfortune 
befel the French 1 How were they cured 1 Of what inex- 
cusable action were they guilty 7 

10. What will it be proper to notice here t Whence is the temk 
Indian denied 1 

11. How was the announcement of this people received in the 
civilized world 7 In what state were they first supposed to 
be 7 Whi^t was their real state 7 

12. What have the French and English now learned 7 

13. What are the Indians suppoMd by some to be 1 Why % 
What is said of the Mongol race 7 Mention the points of 
resemblanbe between the Indian and Mongol races 1 Wha\ 
is said of their sti^ture ? To whi^t is this owing % 
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IL— 1. When cM die F imU ii cwye their e ip io r i H o n tt Whotook 
dnrge of the expedition f 

2. Whit WIS the coiidiKt ofthe Indiuw on his retonitoSt. 
Craizi Whence did thb probttblj aritt 1 

3. How hid Donnacona and his friends heen treated in France 1 
WhatissaidofDonnaeonal Whatiisaid ofthe naftiTeB 1 

4. How was the project of colonizing Canada rq^arded in 
France 1 What is said of this 1 

5. Where did Cartier lay op his TCflsels,— and what fort ^ he 
erect f Whnin did he leare in command t For what par- 
pose did he leaie two boys atthe Richeliea t Did he aseend 
therapidsl 

6. Why did he rcsoWe to return to France 1 Whom did he 
meet 1 Did he retvn to Canada 1 How did he qieak of 
iti Why did he not retnm with Roberfal 1 Whatoondnet 
did he adopt 1 

7. What is said of Cartier 1 What is said of the leaden in such 
enterprizes generally Y What is said of many perMns be- 
sides Cartier t 

8. What were the proceedings of Roberral t How was he 
afterwards engaged 1 

9. When^did RoKerral again embark for Canada, and who ae* 
eompanied him 1 What was their fate 1 What is said of 
the loss of these two noblemen t How were they regarded t 
What was supposed to be the conseqoenee of thor kiss t 

III.— 1. What new ezpedition was sent oat from England f And 
what discoveiy did they make t What mistake did he miJ^e f 
What were the olgects of hissecond lOfngt t What washb 
success 1 
2. Give an account of his third Toyage 1 

lY— 1. How long had France neglected Canada t Who undertook 
the next expedition 1 What fatal error did he commit 1 
Where did he land 1 

2. What becamfrof the colonists t How did the king treat 
themi 

3. For what was France at last indebted (bra permanent settle^ 
ment in Canada 1 What is said of the Freoch merchants t 
What two eminent mariners came to Canada in 1599 1 What 
grant did they obtain 1 

4. What is said of the Indians t What is said of the settlera f 
What is said of Chaurin 1 What is said of the settlements t 

Y---). Who succeeded ChauTin ? What route did he take 1 and 
Vfhni parts of the continent did he reach 1 What is said of 
Cape Cod 1 What islands did he discoreH 
2. What was his intention 7 Why did he abandon it 1 In 
what time w^s this voyage performed 1 
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CHAPTER n. 

J. Voyages of De Chaste and Champlain^ 1603. — II. 
De MontSy 1605.—///. Return of Champlain to 
Canada, in 1608. 

1. Voyages of Db Chaste and Champulin. — 1. 
De Chaste, who majr be considered merely as the associate 
of Champlainy was the next person we find engOKged in these 
enterprises. He organileed a companj at Rouen to carrj 
on the far ti^de, aind made an important aeqtii^tioii in en- 
gaging in his operations, Samuel Champlain, a distinguished 
RaFat'offieter, whd waf^the des^nedfbwidef of the principal 
French settlements in Caaftda. 

2. P6ntgrav6, who was himself an eminent mariner, re- 
ceived orders to aecompanj Champlaiii up the St. Law- 
rence^ for the purpose of examiidng the cbudtry in its up- 
per borders. Thej set out oh tUssiirFe^ry in a light boat, 
with a crew of onlj five persons, and ascended the river 
as far as the Sault St. Louis, but found it impossible ta 
pass the rapids, and were obliged to give up the attempt. 
With some difficnHy, they Tistted Mont Royal, where they 
made the best obserratioas they codd. It is remarkable 
that the Indian settlement at Hochelaga had, by this time, 
dwindled down so much, that Champlain does not even 
notice it. Probably tins Was owinjp; to the emigration of 

-the Huron tribe. 

3. Soon after Champhiin returned io France, where he 
found De Chaste d^ad, and the whde undertaldpg den^ng . 
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ed. He proceeded^ however, to Paris, and laid before the 
king a chart and description of the region he bad surveyed , 
wifii which bis majesty appeared to be bighty pleased. 

II. Tab SiEUR De Monts, 1604.— 1. The enter- 
prise #as soon taken up by the Sieur de Monts, a gcntle- 
nxsEa of opntcfnce aiid distinctioii, who Wdd a special favour- 
ite of Henry iV. of France. He was a Calvinist, and 
was^ allowed the firefe eiercise of bis religion for himself 
and friends, bnf on condition tibat be should estabfish the 
CatbbUc rellgioh amongst the native^. He obtained higher 
privfleges tfa^ badbeei^ gfint^d to any of his predeceksors, 
anif, amongst theiii, the entire' monopoly of the fur trade.. 

2. Having prepared ati etpedition dn a taote extensive 
scale tlian any former one, be ptit to s6a. I^eelfng averse, 
however, to enter the St. LaWrenc^, he* latide^ in Nova 
Seotia:, and spent satik^ months in thiMcking with the na- 
tives, and exatnining th^ coast. Selecting aW island near 
the motilb of the river St. John, on the cdaiSf of New 
Brunswick, be there erected a fort, and piassed a rigorous 
winter, his men suffering much from the want of suitable 
pifoviisions. In the following spring, be removed to a place 
on the Bay of Fundy, and formed a settlement, which was 
named Port !Royal. The whole country, embracing New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, received the name of Acadia. 

3. De Monta returned to France in' 1605, and in con- 
science of the complaints made against him by the per- 
sons concerned in the fisheries, was deprived of the com- 
musion which had been given him for ten years. In 1607, 
)t was renewed for one year, when it appears that the re- 
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presentations of Champlain induced him to turn his atten-^ 
tion from the iron-hound coast of Nova Sco:ia, to the 
fertile banks of the St Lawrence, and two vessels were 
dispatched for the express purpose of making a settlement. 
III. Return OP Champlain TO Canada, 1608. — 1. 
The command of the vessels mentioned was given to Cham- 
plain, who sailed in the month of April,and arrived at Ta- 
dousac in June. Pon^rav6, who had accompanied him, 
remained at Tadousac, which had been hitherto the chief 
seat for the traffic in furs, but Champlain proceeded up 
the river as far as to the isle of Orleans, He examined 
the shores carefully, and soon fixed on a promontory, richly 
clothed with vines, and called by the natives Quebio op 
Quebec, near the place where Cartier passed the winter 
and erected a fort in 154j1. Here on the 3rd of July, 
1608, he laid the foundation of the present city of Quebec. 
His j^idgment has never been called in question, or his taste 
disputed in this selection. He first erected buildings on 
the high grounds, and afterwards a spaee was elevated op 
embanked above the inundation of the tide, on which store 
housies and a battery were built, on the site of the present 
Mountain street. The only settlement at this period 
established in the new world, besides, was one by the £ng* 
lish, at Jamestown in Virginia, which was founded in 1607. 
i. As soon as the weather permitted, Champlain re- 
sumed his voyage up the river, for the purpose of exploring 
the country of which he had taken possession. On his 
way, he met with a band of Indians belonging to the 
Algonquin nation, who solicited, and obtained his aid 
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4^;ainrt Hie pawerfid iroqiioia> or Five Naiions, with whom 
libef w^re at war. He accompanied ^e ladianB up the river 
now called tiie Kiehefieu, v^ch rises in tiie countiy then 
fceloi^l^ to the IroqucMSy and was greatly ddighted bj it& 
pictureai^ scenerj. 

3. The^ bad ceaebed its scmlheni extremilj^ and enter* 
ed tlie ext^isive and beantifol lake, now caMed alter tiiis 
celebrated man, and then passed into another connected 
miik it, now called Lake Gpeorge^ before the hostile tribes 
caioe in sight of each olher. The alties of the French 
gained the yictorj, and Ghamplain retumed to Quebec. 
Here he received the w^pAeasant news, that De Monts^ 
coimmsaion had be^n finallj re?oked. This took place 
ehieflj Ihroiigh ^ iniuence of the mercliaiits^ who made 
load and jiist complakts of &e injury sustained in the fur 
trade, by its being confined to a single individual. This 
induced Chamf^bin to return home again. He was well 
reeeired bj Henrj, who inyited laam to an interview at 
Foataii^eau, and recmed from him an exact account of 
aM that had been done £or New France. 

4. We &id hitt, with a considerable reinforcement, and 
fresk supplies, landing at Quebec in 1610, haying made an 
arrangemei^ with the merchants of the different French 
posts, to use the buildings he had erected at Quebec, as a 
dep6t for their goods and furs. Here he received another 
Implication from the Indians for assistance, which he {»o^ 
mised. Happily, however, nothing (d importance took 
place. In a few months after, he set sail again to France, 
l^ing mih hnn^ at the request of his allies a native jouth. 
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5. In 1 6 1 1, Cbamplain agaii returned to Canada, aeeom- 
panied by his jovng savage. Not finding the Indians at 
Quebec, he emplojed himself in ekoosing a spot, higher of 
tile river, for a new settlement* He- fixed upon the ground 
in the vicinity of the eminence, which kad been named 
Mont Rojal by Cartier, and l»s choice has been ampljr 
justified by the importance to which this ptaoe has since 
arissiin. 

6. He soon after returned to France, where he was so 
fortunate as to gain the assistance of the Count de Soissons, 
who obtained the tide of Lieutenant General of New 
France. He delegated to Chunpiain all the dnties of that 
iiigh office, and soon after died. A still more influential 
friend was, however, found in the IVince of Cond6, who 
succeeded to all the privileges of the deceased, and made 
tiiem over to Champlain^ in a manner equallf ample. 

7. His commission, including a monopolj of the fur 
trade, excited loud complaints, but he removed tlie chief 
objections to it, bf allowing as many of the mercbants as 
would accornpanj him, to embark in ike traffic. There 
leame accordingly three from Normandj, one from 
Roc belle, and one from St. M^o. These were allowed 
free trade, burdened onlj with the condition of contribut- 
ing six men each, to assist Champlain in his projects of dis- 
co verj, and a twentieth part of t^eir profits towards the 
espences of the settlement. This expedition arrived at 
Quebec in May, 1613. 

8. It must be borne in inind, that one of the great ob* 
jacts of ndvenlwre in Aat figfi, was the finding of n portfa 
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west passag^e to China or India, and it was probablj for 
the purpose of prosecuting thb discorerj, that the six men 
were demanded. So fulij convinced was Champlain, at 
the time he made his settlement at Hochelaga, that China 
was to be reached in this manner, that he named the river 
above the rapkis, L^chmeyjneaninT to point out that itfwas 
the waj to China, a name it retains to this daj. * 

9. On his return to France in 1614, Champlain found 
affairs still favourable to the new colony. The Prince of . 
Cond6, being powerful at Court, no difficulij was found in 
org^izing an expedition from Rouen and St. Malo. This 
was accompanied bj four fathers of the RecoUet order, 
whose benevolence led them to attempt the conversion of 
the Indians. These were the first priests that settled in 
Canada. 

10. Champlain, with his new company, arrived at 
Tadousac in May, 1615, whence he immediately went up 
to Quebec, and thence to the usual place of rendezvous 
near the Sault St. Louis. Here he found his old allies, 
the Algonquins^ full of projects of war against the IroquoiS| 
who lived in that part of the country, now called the State 
of New York* He accompanied them a a very long and 
interesting voyage up the Ottawa, the river of the Algon* 
quins, and then, by carrying the canoes overland, proceed- 
ed with them to Lake Ne pissing. Lake Huron, and the 
Georgian Bay. A Frenchman who had spent a winter 
aiQQQgM^ the Indians, spread a report that the river of the 
Algonquins issued from a lake, which was connected with 
tbe North Sea. He said that he had visited its shores^ 
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polished manneFS tban anj other tribe. Thej subsisted 
entirelj bj hunting, and looked With disdain on their neigh- 
bours who condescended to cultivate the ground. A 
small remnant of this race is still to be fomd at the Lake 
(ji the Two Mountains, and in the neighbourhood of Three 
Rivers. 

15. The Hurons, or Wjandots, were a numerous pea- 
pie, whose very extensive tenitorj reached from the 
Algonquin frontier to the borders of the great lake bear- 
ing their name« Thej were more industrious, and derived 
an abundant subsistence from the fine country thej possess- 
ed, but they were more effeminate, and had less of the 
proud independence of savage life. When first known^ 
they were engaged in a deadly war with their kindred, 
the Five Nations, by whom they were finsdly driven from 
their country. A remnant of this tribe is still to be found 
in La Jeune Lorette, near Quebec « 

16. The Iroquois, or Five Nations, destitied to act the 
most coni^cuous part among all the native tribes, occu- 
pied a long range of territory on the southern border -^f 
the St. Lawrence, extending from Lake Champlain to 
the western extremity of Lake Ontario. They were thus 
beyond the limits of what is now termed Canada, but wiere 
SO' connected with the interests of this country, tiiat ire 
must coBsider them as belonging to it. The Tive Nations, 
found on the southern ishore of Lake Ontario, embraced 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas and Cayugas* 
They were the most powerful of all the tribes east of the 
Mississippi, and were farther advanced in the few arts, of 
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Tsdian 1^ than their AlgORquiic neiglibours. They wd^ 
£onsdy adhered to the British^ dwiii§ the whole of the 
eontest that todc place consequeotlj between tine French 
wsad English. In 1714, they were joined bj the Tusco-' 
rorasy since which time the cotifederacj has been called 
the Six Natioesv Remnants ol the once powerful Iroquoi» 
are stiB found in Canada East, at Sault St. Louis of 
Cau^nawaga, the usual rendezvous of Charopbin, at St* 
Hegisy and at the Lake of the Two Mountains, whilst a' 
eoBsiderable body of the same people, under the title of 
*^ The Six Nations Indians/' are settled at Tyendenaga, 
on the Baj of Quint6^ and on the Grand Ei?er,in Canada 
West 

17. After the return of Cham]4aiR to France in 1616, 
tbe interests of the colonj were in great danger from the 
Prince of Cottd6, Vieeroj of Canada, being not oidj in 
disgrace, but in confiaemeot, for the share taken bj him in 
the disturbances during the minority of Louis XIII. After 
«». great deal of quarrelling amongst the merchants, the 
Doe de Montmorencj made an arrangement with Coiid6, 
for the purchase of his ^ce of Viceroj, which he obtain- 
ed upon the pajment of 11,000 crowns. Champlaia 
considered this arrangement as every way favourable, as 
the Due was better qualified for such fimetions, and front 
his situation of High Admiral, possessed tbe best means of 
forwarding the objects of the colomsts. 

18. Dilutes between Rochelle and the oliier commer- 
^I cities, and between the Catholics and Protestants, pre- 
Tenled the departure of any expedition for several years* 
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Huron nation, it was overlooked, and the treaty was con-* 
eluded. 

22. The colony was at this time in a very unsatisfactory 
state, the settlement at Quebec consisting only of fifty-five 
persons. Indeed the whole of the available possessions ii^ 
New France, included only the fort at Quebec, surrounded 
by some inconsiderable houses — a few huts on the island 
of Montreal, — ^as matiy at Tadousac, and at other places, 
on the St. Lawrence — ^and a settlement just commenced 
at Three Rivers. 

23. The Indian affairs were also in disorder. The 
Iroquois had killed a party of five, on their way to attack 
a nation called the Wolves^ aad a hostile spirit was kindled 
amongst these fierce tribes. Champlain- did all in hi» 
power to check this spirit, but he found it impossible to 
prevent a body of hot headed young Indians, from making 
an inroad into the Iroquois territory. 

24. This band having reached Lake Champlain, sur- 
prised a canoe with three persons in it, two of whom the^F 
brought home in triumph. The preparations for torturing 
them were already going on, when intelligence was con* 
veyed to Champlain, who immediately repaired to the spot. 
The sight of the captives quickened his ardour in the cause 
of humanity, and he entreated that they might be sent 
home unhurt, with presents to compensate for this wanton 
attack. 

25. This advice was so far adopted, that one of them 
was sent back, accompanied by a chief, and one Mangan, 
a Frenchman. This expedition had, however, a most 
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tragical end. An Algonquin, who wished for war con- 
trived to persuade the Iroquois, that the mission was de* 
vised with the most treacherous intensions. The Iroquois^ 
misled hy this wicked man, determined to take cool and 
deliberate revenge. When the poor prisoner, the chief 
and the Frenchman arrived, thej foimd the fire kindled, 
and the cauldron boiling, and being courteouslj received, 
were invited to sit down. The Iroquois then asked the 
Algonquin chief, if he did not feel hungry 1 — on his reply- 
ing that he did, thej rushed upon him, and cut slices from 
different parts of his bodj, which soon after they presented 
to him half cooked, and thus continued to torture him, till 
he died in lingering agonies. Their countryman, who had 
returned to them so gladly, attempted to escape, and was 
shot dead, on the spot ; and the Frenchman was tormented 
to death in the usual manner. 

26. When the news of this dreadful tragedy reached 
the allies of the French, the war cry was immediately 
sounded, and Champlain, though deeply afflicted, saw no 
longer any possibility of averting hostilities. He felt that, 
as one of his countrymen had been deprived of life, the 
power of the French would be held in contempt, if no 
resentment were shown. Indeed, he experienced no little 
trouble amongst the friendly tribes who surrounded him, 
and in several cases Europeans were murdered in an 
atrocious and mysterious manner. 

27. In the me^time, the De Caens, though not resident 
in the colony, took an active interest in the fur trade. Be- 
ing Huguenots, however, and not likely to forward the 
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Duc^s measures, Cardinal Richelieii, prime minister to 
Louis XIII., revoked the privileges which bad been 
granted to them and encouraged the formation of a Com- 
pany, to be composed of a great number of men of proper- 
ty and credit4 A charter was granted to this companj 
in 1637, under the title of " The Company of One 
Himdred Associates.'* 

28. This company engaged — first, to supply those that 
they settled, with lodging, food, clothing, and implements 
for three years-^ttfter which time they would allow them 
sufficient land to support themselves, cleared to a certain 
extent, with the grain necessary for sowing it ; secondly, 
that th^ emigrants should be native Frenchmen and 
•Roman Cdttholics, and that no stranger or heretic shoidd 
be introduced into the country ; and thirdly, they engaged 
to settle three priests in each settlement, whom they were 
bound to provide wit!i every artiele necessary for their 
personal comfort, as well as the expenses of their minister* 
iai laboun for fifteen years. After which, cleared lands 
were to be granted by the company to the clergy, for 
maintaining the Roman Cathblic Church in New France* 

29. In return for these services, the king made over to 
&e company the fort and settlement at Quebcc*<Huid M 
the territory of New France, including Florida — witii 
power to appoint judges, butid fortresses, cast cannon, con* 
fer titles, and take what steps they might tiiink proper for 
the protection of the colony, and the fostmng of commerce. 
He granted to them, at the same time, a complete mono- 
poly of the fur trade, reserving to k&asdf and htm, on^ 
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supremacy in matters of faith, fealtj, and homage as 
sovereign of New France, and the presentation of a crown 
of gold at every new accesi^on of the throne. He also 
secured for the benefit of all his subjects, the cod and 
whale fisheries, in the gulf and coasts of the St. Lawrence. 

30. The company were allowed to import and export 
all kinds of merchandize, duty free. Gentlemen, both 
clergymen and laity, were invited to a share in the concern, 
which they readily accepted till the number of partners 
was completed. This was a favourite scheme of Riche- 
Ueu's ; and the French writers of the day speak of it with 
great applause, as calculated, had it been strictly adhered 
to, and wisely regulated, to render New France the most 
powerful colony in America. 

31. This plan of improvement met with a temporary 
interruption, by the breaking out of a war between 
England and France in 1628. Charles I. of England 
immediately gave to Sir David Kerkt, a French refugee, 
a commissom authorising him to conquer Canada. In 
consequence of this, after some offensive operations at 
Tadousac, he appeared with his squadron before Quebec^ 
and summoned it to surrender ; but he was answered in so 
spirited a manner, that he judged it prudent to retire. 

32. In 1629, however, when Champlain was reduced 
to the utmost extremity by the want of every article of 
food, clothing, implements and ammunition, and exposed to 
the attacks of the Iroquois, Sir David Kerkt, and his 
brothers Louis and Thomas, appeared again with a 
squadron before Quebec. The deplorable situation of the 
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colony, and the" very honorable terms proposed to bimbj 
Kerkt, induced Champlain to surrender Quebec with all 
Canada to the Crown of England. The English standard 
was thus, for the first time, raised on the walls of Quebec, 
just one hundred and thirty-five years before the battle of 
the plains of Abraham. 

33. No blame can be attached to Champlain for this 
act, as famine pressed so closely on the colonists, that they 
were reduced to an allowance of five ounces of bread per 
day for each person. Kerkt's generosity to the settlers, 
who were his own countrymen, induced most of them to 
remain. Those who wished to go, were allowed to depart 
with their arms, clothes, *and baggage, and though the 
request to convey them home to France could not be 
complied with, they were provided with a commodious 
passage by the way of England. 

34. Champlain, with two little native girls, whom be 
hftd carefully educated, arrived at Dover, in England, on 
the 27th October. He proceeded thence to London, for 
the purpose of conferring with the French ambassador. 
He soon afterwards returned to France, where his coun- 
sels prevailing at the court of Louis XHL, he was, upon 
the return of peace, again invested with the government of 
Canada. 
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Questions tm Part IL — Chapter 2* 

What are the diTisions of this Chapter t 
T. — 1. Who next engaged in these enterprizea t What did he 
organize, and who did he engage \ 

2. Upon what excursion did Pontgrar^ aocompanj Cham* 
plain % Did they accomplish their object ? What place 
did they visit 1 What is said of the settlements at 
Hochelaga t 

3. What is said of his return to France ? What did he pre* 
sent to the king ? 

II. — 1. By whom was Champlain succeeded t What is said of De 
Moots % What (lid lie obtain % 

2. What is said of his expeditions 1 Where did he erect a 
fort t To what place did De Monts remove 1 U hat name 
was given to tlie wh^)!e coutrtry t 

3. Why was he deprived of his commission 1 When was it 
renewed, and what is said of Champlain % 

HI. — 1. Who commanded this expedition t What is said of Pont- 
grav^ ? What is 8aid<»f Champlain % What place did he 
fix upon % When did Champlsiin found Quebec % U hat 
is said of his choice 1 Give an account of his proceed- 
ings % What is said of the first English settlements ? 
2 For what purpose did Champlain go up the river % With 
whom did he meet and what did they solicit % Whiiher 
did he accompany the Indians ? 

3. Where did the hostile tribes meet % Who gained the vic» 
tory I What news did he receive 1 How did this take 
place % What did this induce him to do t How was he 
received by the king t 

4. When did he again land in Quebec, and what arrangement 
had he made % Who did he take with him to France % 

h. When did he return 1 How cHd he employ himself 1 What 
did he fix upon, and what is said of his choice t 

6. Whose assistance did he gain after his return tf» France % 
What is said of De Soissons % What is said of the Prince 
ofCond^l 

7. What is said of hu commission t Who accompanied him 
to Canada ? What did they- contribute towards the pro- 
jects of Champlain, and the expences of the settlements % 

8. What was one of the great objects of enterprise % Give an 
instance of this ? 

9. In what state were affairs in France 1 Who accompanied 
this expedition 1 Whitil is said of these priests 1 
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10. Ta what place did Champlain proceed ? VVimt U tsmd oT 
the Algooqitins 1 Whither did he accompany them ? What 
report was spread l^ a Frcochinan t Kepeat his story 7 
Why did this story induce Champlain to ascend the Ottaiva 1 
What was the result t Why did the man fabricate this story 7 

1 1 . What is said of this journey % By whom where they kindly 
received 1 What great lake did they reach 7 Where did 
they then go ? What kind of country did they find ' 
What reception did they meet 7 

12. What is said of the Georgian Bay, and of the fort 7 What 
was the result 7 How long had Champlain to remain with 
the Indians 7 When did he reach SL Louis t When di4 
he sail for France 7 

13. What must we blame in the conduct of Champlain 7 What 
was the result 7 

14. W^hat three great Indian nations were found in Canada t 

How far did the dominion of the Algoncjpiins extend ) 
Describe them 7 Where is a remnant of this tribe still to 
be found 7 

15. Where was the Huron territory situated ? What is said of 
Ihs Uurons 7 

15. What is said of the Iroquois 7 Why must we consider iben» 
as belonging to Canada 7 ;Name the Five Nations ? 
What is said of them 7 To whom did they adhere '/ By 
whom were they joined, and what are th^ now called Y 
Where muy they still be found 7 

17. How were the interests of the colony endangered 7 Who 
purchased the oflice of Viceroy from the Prince of Cond^ t 
Did Champlain approve of this arrangement, and why 7 

18. iVliat prevented ttte departure of any^xpedition 7 What 
is said of attempts made to degrade Champlain 7 Whert 
did he return to Canada 7 What is said of the first child 
born of French parents, in Quebec 7 

19. What is said of the oflSce of Viceroy 7 What is said of th« 
Due de Ventadour 7 What is said of the prieste ? 

20. What is said of the eompany, and to whom was the charter 
transferred 7 Did Champlain visit De Caen 7 What is 
said of this appointment 7 What is said of the conduct oC 
De Caen 7 Did Champlain possess power to check this 
violence, and what did De Caen resolve to do 7 What 
effect had his conduct on the colonists 7 To what number 
were they reduced 7 

21. What was the next effort madehy Champlain 7 Whither 
did he go 7 What nearly broke off the treaty of the Indiana T 
What crime did he commit? Did this break off tk* 
Degociations 7 
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22. In what state wai the cotony at this time t Gire an ac- 
count of the possestfinns in New France 1 

23. In what state were Indian affairs 1 What had the Iroquoia 
done 1 What did Champlain fiitd it impossible lo prcTent 1 

24. What prisoners did thej take 1 Give an account of Cham** 
plain*8 conduct on this occasion 1 What did he «nlreat 1 

25. Was this advice adopted 1 What issue had this expedi- 
tion 1 What did an Al^nquin contrive to do ? What 
determination did the Iroquois take 1 How was the party 
received 1 To what tortures did they subject the Algon* 

?uin 1 What did they do to their oonntryman, and to the 
'renchman ? 

26. What was the effect produced ? How did Champlain feel t 

What had happened in several cases 7 

27. What is said of the De Coens 1 What is said of Cardinal 
Kichelieu 1 To whom was a charter granted 1 

28. What did they engage' to supply the settlers with 1 Secondly T 
Thirdly % What was to be granted to the clergy 1 

29. What did the king give to the company 7 What power did 
he confer upon them 1 What monopoly did be grant, and 
what did be reserve 1 What did be secure for all his sub« 
jccls t 

30. What was the company flowed to do 1 Who wert 
invited to share in the concern 7 With what celebrated 
man was this a favourite scheme t 

81. How was this plan interrupted 1 What was given to Sir 

David Kerkt ? Give an account of his proceedings 1 

82. When did Kerkt return 't What induced Champlain to 
surrender 7 What b said of the English standard 1 

33. In what state were the colonists 1 What is said of Kerkt 7 
How were those who wished to return treated 7 When 
did Champlain arrive in England 1 Why did he visit 
London 1 What appointment did be receive from Louif 
Xlll. 1 
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CHAPTER III. 

DIYISIONS. 

/ 

/. Administration of Champlain, 1632. — IL Admin- 
istration of M, de Montmagnyj 1635. — III. 
Administration of M, d'AUl^bouty 1647. — IV. 
Administration of M, d^Argenson, 1658. — F. 
Administration of M. d*Avangour^ 1661. — VI, 
Government of M" . de Mesy, 1663. 

1. Administration of Champlain, 1632. — 1. The 
English held possession of Canada nearly three years. So 
little value, however, did they attach to the colony, that 
they readily restored it to France, at the peace of St. 
Germain en Laye, which was concluded on the 19th of 
March, 1632. Champlain had the happiness to enter his 
beloved adopted country once more with a squadron 
containing all necessary supplies. 

2. He resumed the government of the colony which he 
had so long fostered, and continued to administer all its 
affairs with singular prudence, resolution, and courage. 
In 1635, he died, after an occasional residence of nearly 
thirty years in Quehec, full of honours, and rich in public 
esteem and respect. His obsequies were performed with 
all the pomp the colony could command. His remains 
were followed to the grave with real sorrow by the clergy, 
the civil and military ^authorities, and the inhabitants of 
every class, each feeling that they had lost a friend. 
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3. The death of Champlain, was the most grievous mis- 
fortune Canada had yet been visited with. During the 
greater past of his active life, the chief object of his heart 
was to become the founder of the colony, which he felt 
confident would attain to a summit of extraordinary power 
and importance — and to civilise and convert its native in- 
habitants. So great was his zeal for religion, that it was 
a common saying with him, ^* That the salvation of one soul, 
was of more value than the conquest of an empire." 

4. It was just about the period of his death, that the 
reliffious establishments, now so numerous, were commen- 
ced in Canada. Though they did little for the immediate 
improvement of the colony, yet they formed the foundation 
on which arose those morals and habits, which still charac- 
terise the French Canadians, and which demand our ad- 
miration. 

5. The first mover in this work of benevolence, was 
the Marquis de Gamache, whose fervour had led him to 
join ^e order of Jesuits. He conceived the design of for- 
ming a College at Quebec, and was enabled, by his friends, 
to offer 6,000 gold crowns for this purpose. His proposal 
was readily accepted, and carried into effect, ^n institu- 
tion for instructing the Indians was also established at Sil- 
lery, a few miles from Quebec. The Hotel Dieu, or 
House of God, was founded two years afterwards, by a 
party of Ursuline nuns, who came out under the auspices 
of the Duchesse d'Aiguillon. Madame de Peltrie too, a 
young widow of rank, engaged several sisters of ithe Ursu- 
Ikies-at Tours, in France, whom she brought out at her 
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own expence to Quebec, where they fou&ded the conveal 
of St. Ursula. 

6. Although several of the priests who bad been settled 
in Quebec, previous to its occupation by the English, had 
returned to France, yet, when it again came into possessioa 
of the French, some of them came back for the purpose of 
resuming their labours. These missionaries soon perceived 
that the island of Montreal was an object of great impor- 
tance. Several persons in France, who were powerful ia 
their connections, and full of religious zeal, formed them- 
selves into a society for the purpose of colonising the island. 
They proposed that a village should be established, and be 
well fortified to resist a sudden irruption of the natives — • 
that the poorer class of emigrants should there find an asy- 
lum and employment — and that the rest of the island should 
be occupied by such friendly tribes of Indnins, as had em<- 
braced Christianity, or wish to receive religious instruction, 
hoping, that in time, the sons of the forest might become 
accustomed to civilized life, and subsist by cultivating the 
earth, 

7. In the year 1640, the king ceded the whole island 
of Montreal to this association, and the following year, 
M. de Maisonneuve brought out several families from 
France, and was appointed governor of the island. On 
the 17th of June, 1642, the spot destined for the city was 
consecrated by the superior of the Jesuits, the ^' Queen of 
Angels^' was supplicated to take it under her protection, 
and it was named after her, " la Ville Marie.'' 

8 On the evening of this memorable day, Matsonneuye 
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▼isited the mountain. Two old Indians who accompanied 
bim, having conducted him to the summit, told him that 
thej belonged to the nation which had formerlj occupied 
the whole of the country he beheld, but that thej had been 
driven away, and obliged to take refoge amongst the other 
tnbes, except a few who, with themselves, remained under 
their conquerors. The governor kindly urged the old men 
to invite their brethren to return to their hunting grounds, 
aaranng them they should want for nothing. They proro« 
iaed to do so, but it does not appear that they were success* 
fy. In the year 1644, the whole of this beautiful domain 
became the property of the St. Sdpicians of Paris, and 
was by them afterwards conveyed to the Seminary of the 
same order, at Montreal, in whose possession it still remains* 

n. Administration op M. de Montmagnt, 1635, 
«-"l. The situation of M. <jle Montmagny, the govemoTi 
who succeeded Champlain, in 1635, was rendered pecu** 
liariy critical by the state of Ibe Indian nations. Owing 
to the weakness of the French, the Iroquois had advan- 
ced by rapid steps ta great importance ; they had complete- 
ly humbled ^e power of the Algonqinns, and closely pres- 
sed the Hurons, scarcely allowing their canoes to pass up 
and down the St. Lawrence. The governor was obliged to 
earry on a defensive warfare, and erected a fort at the 
Bichelieu, by which river the Iroquois chiefly made their 
descents. 

2. At length, these fierce people made proposals for a 
sdtd peace, which were received with great cordiality. 
The governor met their depu^s at Three Rivers,where Ae 
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Iroquois produced seventeen belts which they had arranged 
along a cord fastened between two stakes. Their orator 
then came forward and addresed Montmagny bj the title 
of Oninthio, which signifies Great Mountain and though it 
was in reference to liis name, they continued ever after to 
apply this term to the French goyemors, sometimes adding 
the respectful appellation of Father. 

3. The orator declared their wish ^^ to forget their songs 
of war, and to resume the Toice of cheerfulness.'^ He 
then proceeded to explain the meaning of the belts* 
They expressed — the calmmg of the spirit of war — the 
opening of the paths — the mutual vi^ts to be paid — the 
feasts to be given — the restitution of the captives, and 
other friendly proceedings. In conformity to Indian 
etiquette, the governor delayed his answer for two days, 
and then bestowed as many presents as he had received 
belts, and, through an interpreter, expressed the roost 
pacific sentiments. Piscaret, a great chief, then said, 
<< Behold a stone which I place on the sepulchre of those 
that were killed in the war, that no one may attempt to 
move their bones, and that every desire oT avenging their 
death may be laid aade.^' Three discharges of cannon 
were considered as sealing the treaty. This engagement 
-was for sometime faithfully observed, and the Iroquois, the 
Algonquins, and the Hurons forgot their deadly feuds, and 
mingled in the chase as if they had been one nation. M. 
de Montmagny appears to have commanded the general 
respect of the natives, but> owing to a change in the poliey 
of ih» court, he was uDexpectedly removetU 
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III. Administration op M. d'Aillebout, 1647. — 
1. Montmagny was succeeded hj M. d'Aillebout, who 
broaght with him a reinforcement of one hundred men. 
The benevolent Margaret Bourgeois too, at this time', 
founded the institution of the Daughters of the Congrega- 
tion at Montreal, which is at present one of the first 
female seminaries in the colony. 

2. While the French settlements were thus in Canada, 
those of England on the eastern shore of America were 
making an equally rapid progress. A union among them 
seemed so desirable to the new governor, that he proposed 
to the New England colonies, a close ftlliance between 
tbem and the French ; one object of which was an engage- 
ment to assist each other when necessary, in making war 
with the Five Nations* However desirous the English 
colonies might have been, on other accounts, to form such 
an alliance, the condition with respect to the Indians was 
not acceptable to^hem, and the negotiation was broken off. 
Of what effects this union, if it had taken place, would have 
been productive, it is impossible now to conjecture. 
There is no doubt, but that the failure of the proposition 
must have had an important bearing upon the events which 
followed, — first, in the contihued rivalry of the two nations 
— and, afterwards, in the wars between them, which did 
not end until the whole of Canada was subjected to Great 
Britain. 

3. At this period, the missionaries began to combine 
with their religious efforts, political objects, and employed 
all their mfluence in furthering the French power. 
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8. Overwhelmed with distress at vie wing Ibese evidences 
of the total destruction of tie Huron name, thej reached 
Quebec. They experienced, however, a sad contrast, to 
the reception they would have found amongst any neigh- 
bouring tribe of savages. There they would have had 
every want supplied, have received the most tender nursing, 
and been treated as equals. Here they were viewed as 
objects of charity, and though considerable exertions 
were made, the religious bouses alone finding room for a 
hundred of the most destitute, yet the remainder were in 
danger of perisbing from cold and hunger. By being 
placed in this degraded position, the hearts of all these 
children of the forest received a deep and lasting wound, 
which time could scarcely heal. 

9. After so^e time, a station was procured foi^ tbem, 
which was called Sillery, from tlieir former settlement It 
forms a beautiful dingle near the River St. Charlps, and is 
now in the hands of some of the religious houses at Que- 
bec. The descendants of these Huron refugees are to be 
found in the village of Indian Lorette, a spot near Quebec, 
which is visited by every traveller who feds an interest in 
the Indian race. It presents, however, a striking and 
melancholy contrast with their former power and condition, 
when they stepped, the lords of the soil, over the magnifi- 
cent country which borders Lake Huron. 1 

10. At length the Iroquois began to make overtures of 
peace, to which, it was found, the missionaries had power- 
fully contributed. At first, these excellent men had been 
regarded with extreme antipathy, bi|t many of them, after 
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suffering protracted torture, and partial mutilation, bad 
been spared and adopted into the Indian families. Their 
meek deportment, their solemn ceremonies, and the fervour 
with which they raised to God, " hands without fingers,'' 
made a strong impression on the savage breast. Hence 
deputies appeared asking for peace. In their figurative 
language, they said ** that they came to wipe away the 
blood which reddened the mountains, the lakes and tl.e 
rivers,'* and " to bring back the sun, which had hid its face 
during the late dreadful seasons of warfare." They also 
solicited '' Black Eobes," as they called the missionaries, 
to teach them the Christian doctrine, and to keep them in 
the practice of peace and virtue. 

rV. Administration op d'Argenson, 1658. — 1. 
The Viscount d'Argenson, who came out as governor 
general, considered it necessary to accept thesd terms ; 
t^ most amicable precessions, however, hardly procured a 
respite from hostility, for, whilst one party treated, another 
attacked. In the following summer, Abb6 Montigny, tit- 
ular bishop of Petr^, landed at Quebec, with a brief from 
the Pope, constituting him apostolic vicar. Curacies were, 
at the same time, established in Canada. 

V. Administration of d'Avangour, 1661. — 1. 
The Viscount d^Argenson having requested his recall on 
account of ill health, was relieved by the Baron d'Avan* 
gour, an officer of great integrity and resolution. His 
decisive, measures seem to have saved Canada. He 
represented the defenceless state of the country, and its 
natqral beauty and importance, to the king in warm and 
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One hundred and eighty thousand square miles were coq- 
Tulsed op the same day. There is nothing, however, ia 
the whole visitation so worthy of remark, as the care Bxid 
kindness which God showed to the people in preserving 
them, so that not one was lost, or had a hair of their head 
injured. 

8. Louis XIV. resolved at this time to raise Canada 
to her due importance, and no longer to overlook one of 
the finest countries in the world, or expose the French 
power to contempt, by allowing it to be trampled on by a 
handful of savages. For this purpose, he sent out four 
hundred troops, accompaniod by M. de Mesy, as commis** 
sioner, to examine into, and regulate the different bran- 
ches of administration. 

VI. Government of M. de Mesy, 1663. — 1» 
Hitherto the governor had exercised in person, and with- 
out control, all the functions of government, but Louis 
resolved immediately to erect Canada into a royal goYern- 
ment, with a council, and an intendant, to whom should 
be entrusted the weighty affairs of justice, police, finance 
and marine. In this determination, he was warmly second- 
ed by his chief minister, the great Colbert, who was 
animated by the example of Great Britain, to improve 
the navigation and commerce of his country by colonial 
establishments. 

2. The company of the "One Hundred Partners,'^ 
hitherto exercised the chief power in Canada. They were 
very attentive Stheir own interests, in rigidly guarding^ 
their monopoly dnhe fur trade, but had been all along utter* 
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ly fe^rdless of the general wetfare of the coldny. Thef 
were now, howevel", very uDwillinglj obliged to relinquisb 
their privileges 6ito the hands of the crown. 

3. Under the royal jurisdiction, the governor, a king^» 
commissioner, an apostolic vicar, and fo«r other gentle-* 
meD, were formed into a sovereign eouncil. To these 
were confided the powers of cognizance in all causes civil 
or criminal, to judge in the last resort, according to the 
taws and manners of France, and practice of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, or " Coutume de Paris,** as it was called* 
Tfae general legislative powers of the crown were reserv- 
ed, to be applied according to drcumstances. 



Questions on Part 11-^ Chapter 3, 

What are the divisions of the Third Chapter ? 
I. — I. How long had the English possession cf Quebec ? When 
did they restore it to France ? What is said of Cham- 
plain's return ^ 

2. What is said of his resumption of the government % What 
of his death % What of his funeral % Who followed him 
to the grave % 

d. What is said of this event % What had l»een his chief ob- 
ject % Repeat a me|^orable saying of his % 

4t. What establishments were now commenced in Canada 7 
How are they to be regarded 1 

5. Who was the first mover in this work 1 What was his 
design 1 Was he successful 1 What other Institution 
was established 1 What of the Hotel Dieu % Who foun< 
ded the convent of St. Ursula 1 

6. What is said of the priests % What did they soon perceive 1 

What society was formed % What did ttiey propose with 
regard to a village 1 What to the migrants % U hat to 
the Indians 1 

7. T6 whom was the island ceded, and who was appointed 
governor 1 What is said of the consecration of the city 7 
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8. What story is told of MaisonneuYe, and two IMinnsf 
What did the governor urge them to do 1 Did ihey do so 1 
Give an account of the transfer of the island of Montreal 
to the St bulpicians t 
II^I, What rendered the situation of Montmagny critical t What 
is said of the Iroquois 1 What had they done % What 
was the governor obliged to do ? 

2. What proposals were made 1 Where did the governor 
meet the Iroquois % By what title did they address Mont<« 
magny 1 

3. Give an account of this intertiew t Wliat did the belts 
express ? How did the governor act t Repe<|t the speecia 
of Piscaret ? What ceremony followed ? Did the Indiana 
observe the treaty 1 What is said of the ^vernor ? 

HI — 1« Who succeeded Montmagny 1 What institution wasfoun« 
ded at Montreal 7 

2. What is said of the English settlements t What did the 
governor propose 1 Why was the negociation broken off T 
What is said of this union 1 What of its failure % In 
what manner 'i 

3. What is said of the missionaries 1 Who did they induce to 
settle in Canada 1 How did they find the Hurons dispo« 
sed 1 What change took phu^e t 

4. Who renewed the war ? and what did the settlers find t 
What took place at SjUlery 1 What at St Ignaee 1 What 
%i St. Louis 1 Could the missionaries have escaped 1 

6. What was now the condition of the Huron tribe 1 Where 
did they fly land with what nations did they take refuge 7 
What became of the Indians of $t Mary's ? How were 
they exterminated 1 

6. In what state were the French at this period 1 What ii 
•aidof the Indians t 

7. What did the chnstiaDiied Indiana solicit 1 Was this 
course adopted 1 Describe the aspect of their country 1 

8. In what state of mind did they reach Quebec t What is 
said of their reception 1 How would they have b^n re^ 
ceived by savages 1 How were they regarded at Quebec t 
What was the effect t 

9. What was procured for them t Deseribe Cillery t Where 
are the last Hurons now to be found 1 What aspect does 
it present 1 

10. What overtiiies were mido by the Iroquois 1 What is said 
of the missionaries 1 How was this change produced ? 
What ensued? Repeat the sayings of thd deputies 7 
Wh»t did they soUdtl 
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]V^.«1« Were thcM proposals accepted 1 Who landed at Quebec I 
And what where established in Cahada 1 

V^— 1' Who succeeded d^Argen^on t What isi said of his mem* 
surea t What did he excite in the mind of the king ? 
1L What did they announce % And uliat were their inten- 
tions t vvhat did they bring with Uicm f What unTorw 
tuiiate event occurred 1 What was the t«sutt t 

3. Whence did the Iroquois procure fireMffms ? Whom did 
they attack 1 U'ilh whom did ibey commence war % 
Mention a remarkable ci'cumstance % 

4. With what was the •colony tistted t How often did they 

return ? 
$. By what was this remark:ible event preceded '< Describe 
the eiect cf the earthquake f pow did it afiect animals 
and people 1 / 

6. Describe the movement of the |roand f And of the ^or^ts % 
What is said of the ice t And of the springs and rivers 7 

7. How far did it extend ? What is most worthy of remark 
in this visttatbn t 

8. What did i oiiis XIV resolve to do 1 .,Who were sent out t 
And by »vhcm were they aocomp-inied % 

VI,»l» How had the functions of govermnf nt been hitfierto execut- 
ed, and what was Cmnada erected into %^ Who seconded 
this determination, and by what fitamp'e vns he animated T 
^ What is said of the company of " One Hundred Part*' 
ners ?" How had ihey acted % V\ hat were they obliged 
todol 
^ What persons formed the royal eounci] % Give an account ' 
of the powers con tided to them t What is said of the 
legislative powers 1 



CHAPTEEIV. 

t 

DIVISIONS, 

il Gopernnifint offhe Marquis de Tratig, 1665.— J/. 
JifL Account of the Various $etHements on the 
American Cpfntinent at this period, 

I. 6o?«ftNttENT OF THc MABQins bsTeact^ 1665. 
-^1. TMM^qi^Mi 4e Tr^cjr, fflKng the joint eiiaractec 
tif.^c$i^7 ^,I^llt^nftiit£raierd^arriired io CaoadayiB.: 
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1665. He brought with hitti the whole rpgiment of De 
Carign&n SaHeres, consisting of more thafi- one thousand! 
men, the officers of ^ich soon became ^ chief seigneurs 
of the colony. TWs regiment had beeff employed for some 
time in Hungary, andr had acquired a high reputation. 
This, with a consiidel^ble number of settlers, including' 
agriculturists and artisans with horses and cattle, formed 
an accession to the colony, which far exceeded its former 
numbers. 

2 . The enlightened policy of Colbert, in thus raising 
Canada into notice and consideration, was follcwed by 
the success it' deserved. To well regulated' civil gov- 
ernment, #as adde.d increalsed military profeetion ngainst 
tl>e Iroquois. Security being thus obtained, thn emigra-» 
^on of French settlers increaiscd rdpidly, and being pro- 
moted in erery possible way by tlie government, New 
f*rance rose rapidly into consideration and importance. 
Owing to the presence of so many soldiers, a martial 
spirit was iiiiparted to f^e population, and they began to 
prepare to defend properly the country of their adoption^ 

3. The new viceroy lost no time in preparing to check 
the insplence of the Iroquois, and to establihh a suprema- 
cy over them. He erected three forts on the river 
Kichelieu, the first dt Sorel, the secoAd" at Chamhly, andf 
the third farther up the rfver. Overawed by these move- 
ments, and by the reports of a large force marching 
against litem, three of ^ cantons sent deputies, with 
attple professioni^ of frinid6)up,and proposing an exchange 
of^aU the priBOBen taken on bfttb sUea siooe the last- 
treat/i to which the Ticerojr agreed* 
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4. The fierce Oneidas and Mohawk^ bowever, kept 
aloof, and a partj of the latter killed three officers, one 
of whom, named De Cha^y, was nephew to the viceroy* 
When they found, however, that ihe French general, De 
Cowcelies, had begun his march into their territory, an 
envoy from each of these natlob^ appeared ht Quebec to 
solicit peaces They were well received, and invit^fd to 
the govemor^s table. The conversation happening unfor•*^ 
tunately to fall on De Cli6sy's death, the envoy from the 
Mohawks, in a paroiysm of saVage pride, lifted up his 
arm, saying, " With this hand that young officer was slain i'^ 
M. de Tracy in a transport of rage, told him, he should 
not live to kill anotlier Frenchman, and ordered him to be 
immediately executed s whilst the Oneida envoy was de- 
tained a prisoner. Of couise, thb event put an end to all 
pacific overtures. Indeed the viceroy, would not even 
listen to two new ambassadors, who were sent to him. He 
determined immediately to take the command in person* 
and being joined by De Cour<ieIlefi, and reinforced by six 
hundred of tlie Carignan regiment, advanced boldly into 
the enemy's conntry. 

5. Notwithstanding every precaution h&d been taken 
to keep bis movements secret, the Indians had received 
notire of De Tracy's approach. They immediately 
abandoneil their villages, and left him to march through a 
desolate country. Ht found, however, such an- abunclance 
of gtain buried near their deserted abodes, that he was 
enabled to subsist his troops until they reached the east- 
mfrpfitier. Tiie Indians, who w«re aweori^.therei 
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fled with precipitatioB into stiH mere remote and iiiiiitcess* 
sibfe retreats, and, as he could not ocoMpy this extensiye 
teirikMy, bo was' ohKged W retorn withotit striking anjr 
decisive blow. 

6. The Marquis De Tra^ contiiraed in anthocfty onljr 
ft jear and a half, and on bis return to France^ carried 
with him the aSeetton of tbe people. He matalained a 
state, whiclfr had itev^r before been seen in Canada. Be« 
ndes tlie recpinent of ClHrigDan, be was allowed to mraintaia 
a bod^ guard, wearing tbe same uniform as- the Ghirde 
Roytiie of France. He a^^rays apfoared, on state 
occasions with these guards twentf-four in number, who, 
preceded him, while four pages tmmedifttefy accompanied 
him, followed by fire raletsi It waft thought at that time 
that this style gare faTourable impressions of royal 
authority. 

7. Before this officer retorned home he placed the 
eountry in^a slate ot detoce, an# established the Compa«. 
nf of the West Indi<^, as this new^ eompany was ealledy 
firom haiTiBg beon united' to the other Frmeh possessions itt 
America, which we hare not yet meixHM^d^ Thb very 
able governor left M. Be Qourcetles to act as goremor 
general^ with several offlcet^^ gnnit'»biiftf under fak^ 
commandw 

' It. ACCOITNTS or T»» VA11I0IU8 SlTTLBMlRKTS Olfr 

IHftSiswTurfiKI' AT TRtt fBluoc^ !• Before proceedttigt 
father in* our l^&tery^ we w^ take t glance at t^e dtfifer*. 
ent^ settlements Airtteil OEthe eoatte^f the Atian1i6» m 
eHbr t#die«r'tiie ai«Mftion\«fcG»A&i^abat liite# vdtii 
r^gar4 to tbe coUmies oeur her. 
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2. The first attempt made bf the EnghVi in forming 
a settkroent vnn in 1583, wbrn Sir Humpiirejr Gilbert 
obtaiaed a charter &om Queen Elisabetii, and sailed with 
sererail vessels. A iMsrm of disasters, however, defeated 
the project, and on the' bomeward royage, the vessel in 
which he sailed was wrecked, and all on aboard perished. 

3. Plorida,a8!ha8 been aentioned in the first part of this 
history, had been discovered by Seba«tkn Cabot, and 
taken possession of in 15^13, ibj Pono6 de Leon-^and 
Carolina in I^QJdyhy D'All^on. To these saeeeeded the 
diseovertes of ¥eprasan] b 1524^ eitenduig ^om the 
coasts of New Jersey to Kewlbundlaad. In 1562, 
Coligoj, Admiral of Franoa, desirofis of eslablis|itng in 
America a refuge for Freneh Protestants, dispatched a 
squadron to Florida, under <tbe command of John RibauU^ 
but it sailed farther noith tlmo was intended, and arri?ed 
at Port Royal entrance in Carolina. H^e, after some 
deliberation, it was detp raring to establish a colony, and 
a ibrt was erected. They gave the country the name of 
Carolina, in compliment to Charles IX. of France, and, 
on going away, left twentv-sh men to keep possession. 
The next year, this little company eonstrufted a rode 
brigantine,^and embarked in it for home, but liad nearly 
perished by famine at sea, wben they fell in with and 
were taken on board of an English vessel. 

4. Tn 1564, another expedition was planned, and a 
colony established on tl)e river St. John^s in Florida. It 
was on the po'mt of being broken up, when Rtbault arriv« 
ed and assumed the command ; bringing with him supplies, 
and additional emigrants. 
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5. To the meantime, news having reached Spain, that 
French Pretestapts were settled within the Spanish terri- 
toiy, General Melendes was despatched to extirpate the 
heretics. On the 8th of September, 1565, he landed, 
took possession of Carolina, and prodaimed the K^ing of 
Spain monarch of all North America. - 

6. A short time after this,. the French fleet havbg put 
to sea, with the design of attacking the Spaniards ia 
Carolina, was overtaken by a furious storm, every ship 
was wrecked on the coasts of Florida, and tlie French 
Protestant settlement there left in a defenceless slate. 
The Spaniards, aware of ihis, made their way tlirough the 
forests to the Frenoh fort; and put to death all its inmates, 
except a few who fled into tlie woods. These subsequently 
escaped, and got on board two French ships, which had 
remained in the harbour. Over the mangled remains of 
the French, the Spaniards placed this inscription " We . 
do not this as unto Frenchmen, but as unto heretics." 
The helpless fugitives who had escaped, socfn after their 
embarkation, were unfortunately shipwrecked. They 
were soon discovered by the Spaniards, and were all 
massacred, except a few Catholics, and several mechanics, 
who were reserved as slaves. This - outrage, however, 
did not remain long unavenjffid ; for the next year, 1566, 
the Chevalier De Georges, a noble minded soldier of 
Grascony, fitted out three ships at his own expence, 
•upprlsed two of the Spanish forts on the St. John's river 
in Florida, and hung their garrisons on the trees. Over 
them, in bitter mocl^ery, he placed this inscription^ *' J do ' 
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thj/i, Bot as unto Spaniards or mariners, but as to traitors, 
robbers and murderers.** 

7. Sir Humpbrej Gilbert joiade an attempt in 1583, to 
ibund an English colony on the shores of the Ajtlantic, 
which ended in the loss of every pue coonecited with the 
expedition. This, bowever, did jnot prevent his brother-in- 
law. Sir WaJ^ter B^igh, from embarking in the sane 
course. Having obtained a patent from Queen Elizabeth, 
be sailed tiie neii year, and took possession of the lands 
Ijing between the 33rJ and40lh de^rpes of norith latitude. 
To tliis extensive territoiy, he gave the name of Virginia, 
in honour of Jthe Virgin Queen, and by this name, all North 
America was, for ^metime, distinguished. Tlie twp vessels 
which accompanied him, visited the coast of Carolina, and 
jthe islands in Pamlico ajpd Albemarle sounds. 

8. During the year 1585, Sir Walter stationed one 
bundred people at the river Roanoke, '^rii^elr impatience, 
liowever, to acquire riches, gave a wrong direction tp their 
industry, and the cultivation of the ground was neglected 
in the idle search a^jter gpld and silver. The greater part 
/)f these settlers perished, and the survivors w«re taken 
botne to England by Sir Francis Drake, who opportunity 
arrived with a fleet from thje West Indites* 

9. Soon after Sir Francis Drake had sailed. Sir Riich- 
jard Grenvilie arriv,ed with a fresh colony. In 1587, Sir 
Walter sent another company under Governor White, 
yvho, on his arrival found that all the last compajny had 
perished, either by famine, or by the savage nations. Not- 
wUh^Un^tig this dreadful circumstance, h^ left one bun- 
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iled and fifty people at the settlement. On tbe 13t% •f 
August, this jear, Manteo, the first Todmn who hecame a 
Christian^ was haptized, and, on the iSth, the first child 
of English parents was horn. She was the daughter of a 
Mrs. Dare, and wais naned Virginia. The sofierings of 
this cokmj must hare heen dreadful, for when White re- 
turned, which owing to his haying heen taken hj the Span- 
iards, was not until 1590, not an individual was to he found> 
thej had either perished for wa&t of food, or been put te^ 
death by the Indians^ 

10. The Toyage of Bartholomew GosRotd! in 1602 has 
heen already mentioned. Martin Fring succeeded him» 
He landed on the coast of Maine, discovered some of its 
principal rivers, and examined the coast of Massachusetts 
as far as Martha's Vineprd. I« 1604, M. de Monts for- 
med the settlement at Nova Scotia, then caBed Acadin. 

11. Tn 1606, Mr. Percy, hrother to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, went out to Virgiwafc, md fiscorered James's 
river, which he named after the English king. The fol- 
lowing year, a company, called the London Company, sent 
'fwt three vessels, under the command €>f Captain Newport. 
This was the first permanent settlement made by the Eng- 
lish in tbe new world, and took place one hundred and ten 
years after the .discovery of the continent by Cabot, and 
forty-one years after the settlem^ot of St Ai^ustine ist 
Florida. 

12. The year 1608 is memora^^le for the founding of 
the city of Quebec, the first permanent settlement made by 
the l'>ench in the new world, England having preceded 
them only one year in successful colonization* 
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id. Buring the years 16^ and 1608, Hearf Budsoa, 
M EagTiBb maiiiier df some eelebritj, made two t^oytLgsa 
Co ftte nortbem eoasts of America, with the hope of finding, 
a passa£g« through those icy seas to the genial cHmes of 
Southern Asia. In 1(K)9, he entered into the Mrvice of 
fbe Dirtch £a^ Indian Company, and sailed on his third 
YOyage. FatHng to discot^ a northern passage to India, 
he turned to Che south, tod explored' the eastern eoast, in 
the hope of finding a passage to the Pacific. After pro-* 
eeeding sout!> as far as eafeis Charles and Henry, he again 
tamed north, and exilmtned the waters of Delaware hay^, 
«nfd following the east^em coasts of New Jersey, on the 
1 3fh of September, he aifrchored his ressef wit Inn Sandy 
Hodf. A0er a weeFs delay, Hudson passed through the 
narrows, and, during ten dn^ys, conttnuod to ascend the 
nohle river which now beans his name. It was not until 
his ressel had pa«sed Beyond the site of the city of Hud- 
son, and a boat had adyanced probably higher than the 
city orAlhany,thitt he appears to have refmqtrished all 
hopes of bdflg able to reach the Pacific by this island 



14. The following year, tile Dutch East India Com- 
pany fitted out a ship j with merchandize, to traffic with the 
natives of the country which Hudsoir had explored. The 
voyage being prosperous, the ttViBt was contimied and 
tm:reiased. When the English Captaitf ArgaN visited ^e 
island Of Manhattou in 1613, on his return from breaking 
up the Fi*eneh settlement of Port Eoyid, he found a few 
fmfe^httfs^ wUch the Dtsteh had erectod tiiere^ at a mim* 
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mer station for those who traded with tlie natives. Una- 
ble to make anj resisitance against the force of Argall, the 
Dutch quietly submitted to the English claim of sovereignty 
over the country. On his departure, however, thejr con- 
tinued their traffic, and erected a rude fort on the southern 
part of the island. In 1615, they began a settlement at 
Albanj, and erected a fort, which was called fort Orange. 
Thejr also gave tlie name of New Netherknds to the 
country which was under their dominion. 

15. In the meantime, the little English settlement in 
Virginia was reduced to the brink of ruin. Sir George 
SomersJ on his visiting it, found the colonists reduced to 
sixty, who all embarked with him for Elngland, and broke 
up the settlement. Fortunately, however, they^weremet, 
the day after they sailed, by Lord Delaware, who was ap- 
pointed governor, and who persuaded them to return. 
Under the administration of this wise and able man, order 
and contentment were again restored. New settlers, to 
the amount of three hundred, arrived under the command 
of Sir Thomas Gates, and things began to assume a new 
aspect. 

16. In 1614, Captain John Smith, who had already 
obtained distinction in Virginia, explored the coast, from 
the Penobscot river to Cape Cod, with great care. He 
gave to this country the name of New England, which was 
confirmed by Prince Charles, and has ever smce been re- 
tained. For several years, he made various attempts to 
settle this territory, which extended from the 40th to the 
48th degrees of north latitude, and had been conveyed as 
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absoUite property to the council of Pljmoutby a companj 
established in England. 

17. To this country a noble band of emigrants, who, 
being dissenters from the established cbiirch of England, 
were called Puritans, and were persecuted for their 
opinions, came and formed a permanent settlement. They 
bad enugrated to Holland as early as 1608. Notwith- 
standing they had been driven from their endeared homes 
by the rod of persecution, they loved England still, and 
desired to retain their mother tongue, and to live under the 
government of their native land. This love of country, 
which always animates the minds of the good and virtuous, 
induced them to seek a second England in the wilds of 
America. Tliey sailed from Delft Haven in Holland, on 
the 1st of August, 1620, and from Plymouth in England, 
on the 16tb of September. After a long and dangerous 
voyage, they discerned the shores of Cape Cod on the 
19th of November, and, on the 21st, entered Cape Cod 
harbour. Exploring parties were sent on shore to make 
discoveries, and select a place -for settlement. On the 
21st of December, they landed in the harbour, which they 
called Plymouth, after the port they had sailed from. 

18. The settlement of New Jersey was begun, in 
1623, by a party under Captain Cornelius May. The 
first colonization of the province, however, dates more 
properly from the founding of Elizabethtown in 1664. 
New Hampshire was settled in 1623 — Lord Baltimore 
commenced settling Maryland in 1633 — settlements were 
formed in Connecticut and Rhode IslaDd jn 1$34 and 
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1636 — ^iii Vermont id 1664— and in Soutli CliroliAa itf 
1670. 

19. A regular, prudent and wise {^lan of colonization 
was commenced hf William Pt^nn in 1668, under tiief 
right of a royal charter. He honourably purchased the 
land froitt the Indians, and his colony, to which he gaver 
the name ot Penilsylvaniia, prc^pered liiore than imf other. 
His meai^res were j\ist and enlightened, aild %k hame w3f 
6ter he regarded with esteem and vifnerattonf. 

26. From this time, colonizatibn proceeded rapidly, ih^ 
Inrfaole 6ottst liieing settled by the English ; the Dutch 
settlement at Manhattan, then called New fielgia, atid 
6o# New York, and a purchase, made froitt the Indians hf 
Some Swedes and t'ins, of the lands b€rt;ween Cap6 
H6nlopen and the Delaware, to which they gare tiie nam^ 
of Swedeland, only 6xc6pted. 



Qaestiofis on Part 11. — Ch&pter 4. 

What are the divisions of Chapter IV. 
L— 1. Who now arrited in Gnnada \ What regmient did hd Wnf 
with him % What i» said of it 1 Was this an mportant 
accession to the colony 1 

t^ What ii laid nf ^ pbliey of CollMirrt ? Whiit advanUges 
were acquired 1 Name the effect % What spirit was dif- 
fused among the people % 

3. What V8 said of ihe vicerojr T O^e an account of Ids in«a^ 
sures 1 What effect was produced, and what proposal was 
niaide i 

4 Which of i[he tribtis kept aldof, and whom did the Mohawkl 
kill % VVho so n appeared at Quebec 1 How were they 
receive 1 Describe what occurred 1 What was ih^ 
cons quenct cf this boiast t What effeet had thia eveat X 
What did the Tieeroy determine to do 7 
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5. Did the Indians hear of his approach t TV hat was their 

conduct 1 . Uuw did he subsist his troops l What is said 
of the Indians, and of De '1 racj*s n turn 1 

6. t\'hat is siiid of v . De Tracy 1 What did he maintain t 

Ey whom \\q» he attended / I'ow did he appear on state 
occasions t Why was this style adopted 7 
t. Give an account cf the fi^al prcctedings r*f M. de Trary t 
Wfiom did he leave as governor general 1 
il.— 1. Why is the account i^ the American colonies given % 

2. Give an ac'count cf the first attempt made by ihe English to 

establish a colony 1 Hoiv was it defeated % 

3. When wore Fl'jrida and Carolina di8iover«>d, and taken 

possession of i What discnveri** succeed' d these 1 For 
what puriiose was a squadron dispatched by Admiral 
Coligny and where dtd it arrive % What wna established 1 
Affer whom did they name Uie cokmy 'I W bat happened 
to t^is Kttle company t 

4. Where was another cdcny establbhed t How was it pre^ 

served ? 

5. What news reached ^^pain, and who was sent to Carolina t 

Give an account of his proceedings 1 

6. W hat is said of the French fleet and of the French settle- 

ment in Flurida 7 U hat dreadful crime did the "Spaniards 
eowimit 1 \\ hat became tS those mho fl^d 1 Kepeat the 
inscription placed over the French 1 What happened 
to the fugitives 1 What \rm their fate 7 By whom was 
this outrage avenged % Kepeat the inscription placed over 
the Spaniards 1 

7. How did the at tempt of Sir If. Gilbert to form a colony end 1 

Who succeeded him 1 What lands did he take p'-ssesston 
of l t\ by did he name this territory Virginia 1 What 
places were visited by hia v«-a^s 1 

8. What new colony did Sir Walter form 1 What mistake did 

they make ? What war ther« suH 1 

9. t\ ho next arrived in Virginia T What did White ^nd on his 

arrival ? Did he htne & new eorrpany 1 \^hat events 
took place in 1587 7 Give an account cf the fate of this 
tolony 1 
1©. Wb(» ^ucreeddd Gouwld t What pbeeidid he tisit 1 tVhen 
was Acadia settled 1 

11. Who discove ed Jairies* n^ei^. trtd after whom was it named 1 

What cf the London Company ? What of the first per- 
man^t settlement by the English t 

12. For what i» the >ear 1608 mem rabic ! 

18. What 1^ said of the two voyages made by Hudson t Into 
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whit terrice did he enter 1 Hotv far south did he go, and 
what waters did he examine 7 What is said of the discor- 
ery of Hudson river i How far did he trace it < 

14. What was done by the Dutch Kast India Company ? What 

is said of the traffic t Describe the liuich f>ettlcment on 
the inland of vianhaitan, in i6l3'{ Did they submit to 
Arg til i What did Vwj afterwards erect 1 When was 
Atb my settled { By wh it n:ime was the country called t 

15. To nhat s'ate were the Bnglish in Virginia reduced, and 

wh It did they do 1 By %vh'im were they met 1 VVh.it is 
said of the a<hninistration of l.ord Delaware 1 What of 
the improvement of the colony 1 

16. Who explored the coast o New England, and gave it the 

name it now bears V What attemps did he make t How 
far did it extend, and to whom had it lieen conveyed 1 

17. Whit is said of ihs Puritins { What U said of their resid- 

ence in Holland ? U'hat is said cf thfir attachment to 
Bngtaiid. and of their desire 1 What did hiire of country 
induce them 1 1 do < When did they sail t When did they 
enter Cape Cod harbour 1 For what purpose were parties 
sent on shore 1 When did the pilgrims land 1 

18. When was the settlement of New Jersey comroeneed f Give 

an ace junt of the other settlements 1 

19. W*h) commenced a wise plan of settlement 1 What did he 

purchase, and what is said of his colony 1 What is said 
of his measures 1 

20. By whom was the whole coast settled t Name the exceptions T 



CHAPTER V. 

DITISIONS. 

I, Government of M, de Courcelles, 1668. — IL Gov- 
ernment ofM. de Ff&ntenacy 1672. — ///. Chvern' 
ment oj M,de La Barre, 1682. — IV. Government 
ofM.de DenonvUle, 1685. — F. Second AdnUnis- 
tration of M. de Froatenacy 1689. 

I. Government op M. de Cqurcelles, 1668. — 1. 
We now return to the period of De Tracj^s retirement^ and 
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the assumption of the government hj M. de Courcelles. 
During his administration, little doubt was entertained as 
to the pennanencj of the colonj. The inhabitants began 
to extend their settlements, and to cultivate their lands. 
The officers and soldiers had liberal grants made to them, 
and a free trade was granted to the country generally. , 

2. As the number of the men greatly exceeded that of 
the women, several hundreds were sent from France to 
Canada. As soon as they arrived, an advertisement was 
published, to let the people know *< that a supply had been 
sent over, and that such aa had the means of sufiporting a 
wife, should have tlieir choice.^' It is said that the 
collection consisted of tall, short, fair, brown, fat, and 
lean. So great was the demand, that, in about a fort- 
night, the whole cargo was disposed of. Noce of the 
historians of the time mention what the Indians thought of 
this curious speculation. 

3. In 1670, the church of Quebec was constituted a 
bishoprick ; some important measures were also adopted 
for the better governing of the country, and for maintain- 
ing peace with the savages. The trade and agriculture of 
the country prospered ; and the clerical orders became 
more enthusiastic than ever in their efforts to make pros- 
elytes of the Indians. 

4. A fatal calamity, however, which had been hitherto 
unknown in the new world, made its appearance among 
the tribes north of the St. Lawrence, namely the small 
pox. This scourge, more terrible to the savages than all 
the fire arms in Europe, carried off more than half their 
number, and spread a universal panic over the land. 
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5. Cofufcelles had requested \n% recall, and, tn 1672, 
on his retam from a journey to C^tarraqoi, wb^re he bad 
fixed upon a spot for building a fort, near the present site 
of Kingston, he founJ his place soppKed. His successor 
was Louis Count de Frontenae, who was destined to act 
an important part in Canada. 

If. GoVBaNMENT OP M. Dfi pRONTtt-AC, l872.-— 

1. Fronteuae was able, active, enterprising, and ambifi* 
Ous: but proud, oferbe^ring, and snbjeet to caprieimifl^ 
jealousies. Entering, however, cordially into his prede* 
cessor^s views in regard to the fort at Cataraqni, be caujK 
ed it to be built immediately, and actively promote vast 
projects for exploring the inferior regions of this continent* 
2. I'hcVilUaRt talents of M. de Frontenae were som^ 
times obscured by prejudices, but his plans for the aggraid^ 
isement of Canada were splendid and just. He possessed 
however, a spirit which would not brook contradiction. 
For having neglected some orders given by him, he im- 
prisoned the intendint general, M. de Chesntu ; the 
procurator general, he exiled ; the governor of Montreal, 
he put under arrest ; and the abb6 de Salignac, Fenelon, 
then superintending the seminary of the St. Sulpicians at 
Montreal, he imprisoned wider pretence of having preach- 
ed against him. His principal opponent was the bishop, 
who very properly disapproved of the sale of spirits to the 
Indians, which was found to produce tlte most pemietons 
effects. The count, however, considered it as at once 
extremely profitable, and as a means of attaching tliem to 
the French intereiH:. Iht afiair being referred to tb€ 
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Freneii go^ernmeDt, was decided aceording to the epinioii 
of the Insbop and ^lergj, and the traffic m ardent spirits 
was strictly prohibited. 

3. Dilring the adininistration of M. de Frontenac, M. 
de Courcelles, ihe French genera), explored the greater 
part of Canada, and taught the Indians to regard the 
eoloitists with some degree of awe. M. Perrot, an 
indefatigable ^raTelter, visited all the nations in the vtcin- 
i^ of the great lakeft. A ^'tbe of christianized Indians, 
guided by Father Marquette, were induced to settle at 
JVIicbAimackinac. And the cluristianized Iroquois, who 
had been separated from the rest of their nation, were 
settled on the south side of the St. Lawrence, at Sault 
St. Louis. The intendant general M. Talon, was a man 
of profound views, and had done much to extend the 
authority of France into the most distant parts of Canada. 
Having reason to conclude from the reports of the InC^ns, 
that th^re flowed, west of the lakes, a vast river, called 
the Mississippi, or " Father of Waters," he determined 
not to leave America untH he should ascertain the truth of 
this important Information. For this purpose, he en^loy* 
ed Father Marquette, who had previously travelled over 
the greater part of Canada, and with him he associated M. 
Tonti, a merchant of Quebec, of well known abilities and 
experience. 

4. They proceeded to lake Michigan, ascended Fox 
river, whence they crossed the country to the river Es» 
eonstn, (Wisconsin) which they descended, until it unites 
with the Mississippi. They floated down its stream, in a 
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bark /canoe, as &r as to some vfllages of the IIUdchs, a 
{err miles below ^he conflueoGe of the Mississippi ano 
Missouri. Thpj then descended the river to Arkansas, 
or to the 33rd iepe^ of north latitude, when, being 
convinced that the river emptied itself into the Gidf of 
Mexico, thej returned. Thus the Mississippi vas discor- 
jered by the way of Canada. The advantages it hdd out, 
however, were neglected, for some time, owing to the 
ideath of Fatber Marquette^ and the return of M. TalojQ 
to France. 

.5. In 1678, the Sieur de La Sale, accompanied bj 
Chevalier Tonti, arrived from France. The king having 
granted him the seigniory of Cataraquj, near fort Fronte- 
nsc, he proceeded there, built a vessel, and sailed to 
^ingara, accomponied by Tonti, and Fatber Hennepin, 
a Flemish Becollet. Here they remained during the 
wmter, attending to the fur trade, and ip the summer, 
they built a vfBsspl^fpr navigiajting Lake Erie. They 
sailed up that lake and proceeded afterward^, by difiVreot 
routes, to Michilimackinac. They then parted ; Hennepin 
proceeding tp the Illinois, and La Sale returning to Catar- 
aqui. It wa^ not until the year 1682, that the Mississipi 
was descepded to the sea* This great object was ac< om- 
plisbed by La Sale, AJl the country watered by that 
mighty river w.is then nominally taken possession of, iji 
^he name of Louis XIV., ip whose honour it was named 
Louisiana. 

6. At this period, the court of France 6nding that it 
ff^s impossible fpr Frpntenac, apd the inte^dant, M» dn 
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GhesnaUy to act together, recalled both, and M. de La 
Barre was sent out as the new viceroy. 

ILL Government of M. de La Barrb, 1682. — ^1. 
Boon after the appointment of the new viceroy, the Iro* 
quois assamed a tone of defiance, and made formidable 
preparations for war. These caused great apprehensions 
of a genera] war among the Indians, and the state of 
Canada became alarming in the highest degree, as the 
whole popidation consisted only of nine thousand persons. 

2. The military strength of Canada had been redused 
greatly, in consequence of many of the troops having 
become proprietors and cultivators of land. M. de La 
Barre, however, detennined upon war, and having obtain- 
ed a reinforcement of two hundred men, advanced up the 
St. Lawrence. He was met at Montreal, by a deputation 
from the cantons, who made strong professions of friend- 
ship, but he considered them as unworthy of credit. He 
directed all his force against the Senecas, because it was 
through their country, that the English had penetrated to 
the fur trade on the lakes. He found, however, that the 
tribes had determined to make common cause, and had 
received ample assurances of aid from New York, which 
had been taken possession of by the English. Through 
their various settlements, the English held a kind of 
dominion over the Iroquois (country, and they endeavour- 
ed With success to alienate them from the French, 
chiefly by dealing with the tribes on more advantageous 
terms. 

3t The Iroquois soon found it their interest| not only to 
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eBTTf all tlteir Airs io the English market, but to bay tip 
those of the other tribes in aUiance with France. Heavy 
complaiots was constantly made by the French, but the 
Lidians treatied them with great indifference. They 
shrewdly discovered, in the eager competition between 
these two European nations, the means of rendermg their 
own position more secure and imposing. 

4. After meeting the ileputies a:t Montreal* M. de La 
Barre proceeded to the northern shorie of I>ake Ontario, 
where he had another interview with the Indians. He 
assumed a lofty tone, complained of their inroads into the 
country of the tribes in alliance with France, and of their 
having conducted the English to the lakes, and enabled 
them to supplant the commerce of his countrymen. He 
concluded by stating, that unless reparation was made for 
these injuries, with a promise to abstain from tliem in 
future, war, and the devastation of their country must be 
the immediate consequence. The deputirs very coolly 
replied, << that he appeared to speak like pne in a dream, 
and that if he would open his eyes, he would see himself 
wholly destitute' of the means of executing these formida- 
ble threats." With regard to the English, they said 
'^ that tliey had allowed them to pass through their coun- 
try op the same principle, that they had given permission 
to his people to pass." They professed themselves 
anxious "that the hatchet should still remain buried, 
unless the country granted to tltera should be attacked.'' 
The Onondago deputies guaranteed reparation for any 
actual plundtir inflicted on French traders, but added that 
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tto more could be coniedeil, and that the armj most be 
iannediatefy^ witbdrawn. HumHiating as tbese terms were^ 
aiter sucb lo% tbteaU and prepan^iotts, De La Barre 
bad no choice but to eoinply and return to Quebec. 

5. Here he found that a freah rekiforoement bad been 
hnded. The letters he reeeiTed from court, intimated 
tiie expectation that he was carrying on a triumphant war 
wi^ the FiFe Nations^ and eonrejed from the king an 
absurd and cruel request, that he would send a number of 
Iroquois to man fais galleys. 

6. Wlttrn the real issae of the; campaign was rq)oirted at 
court, great disss ttsfoction waf felt. The goyemor was 
imniediateljr pronounced unfit ibr hb situation, and was 
superseded bj die Marquis de DenonyiUe. 

rV. GoVfiRNMSNT or DE BfiNOllVILLC, 1685.— L 

This actiTe and brare officer, immodiatelj on bis arrival, 
proceeded to Cataraqui, now Kingston, with about two 
thousand troops. After a very sliort time, he declared 
his conviction, that the Iroquois coujd never be cpneiliatedii 
wid that it was necessary either to extirpate them, or to 
reduce them to a state of entke dependanoe; He propos-^ 
ed ako to ei^t askoog fort ftt Niagara^ to prevent them 
ffOA introduainf^ tim English fur trade inta the upper 

9^ An instfti^e of treachery stems the character of 
Deftoaviile. Ha«iBg^ under varioiis pre^nees, assembled 
amimberof ttiechie(%M^ fort Fmntenao, (Kii^t«i) he 
iii|i4toii^'pi|it:th»n'iii ii^nii, 941^1^ sent them off to Frai^e) 
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tbwards the Stineea contitrj, where he met #ith htrt littftf 
opposition, and marched for ten dajs, burning^nd destroy* 
ing all grain and provisions, not required hj his troops. 
Although the governor of New York remonstrated with 
him, urging thftt the Iroquois were the subjects of Englafid, 
jet he persetefed, and carried his plan ihto execution (yf 
erecting and garrisoning a fort at Niagara. He then 
found it necessary td return to the Canadian side of the 
Lake Ontario. 

3. Scarcely had he reached home, before the Jroquois 
showed that they were roasters of the country. They 
attacked fort Niagara, and raised it to the ground. They 
Covered the lake with their eanoes, attacked fort Fronte* 
pac, burned all the corn stacks in the neighbonrhood, and 
captured a French barque, laden with provisidns and 
sttfres. The Indiiin allies of the French attacked th^ 
Iroqudis of Sorel, tod comniitt^d ttiany depredation^ oil 
the English settieinents, plundering the t^perty, and 
scalping the inhabitants. 

4«. At length, both pitMies desired peace, lind n treaty 
was set oti fo6t for this purpose. Deputies from the 
Iroquois proceeded to Montreal, leaving, at two daya* 
distance behind them, twelve hundred of their countrymen, 
fit for immediate action. Proud of their commanding 
situation, they demanded the restoration of the ehietSy 
unjustly seized, and 6f all other captites. They all^w-* 
ed the governor only four days to consider the oSeri 
threatening, if t^ aecepte4» immediately to set fira *^ the 
tnuUingfttsd^mi fields, tftd W^Hiofit the inkatiilifilti 
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Tfce deepest etfn^ernatitm preTailed af Montreal, aftd 
DenoDville foand himsi^f Under the necessitj of accepting 
tli'ese bu'miliatiii^ concBtioiis, and of recftesting back front 
France the chiefs he so baselj sent thither. This deepr 
and deserved mortification was at jost recompence for bis 
treachery to the Indiatns. 

5. This treaty was intermpted by the management of a 

joong Huron chief, named Kondiaronk, or the Rat. Hef 

was mortified at the French making pea<5e with the Iro^ 

qtR>is, without consulting the Hurons, who wished thenf 

exterminated, fn order to accomplish his iAteottfons, he 

matched with a chosen batifd to Cataraqui. Hearing that 

the depinies and hostages to conclude the treaty were td 

pass down the St. LaWrenre, he proceeded onwards, and 

laid wait for them just above the Caiscades, about thirty' 

milt^s from Montr^f. Here lie killed, or ca|)tured thein, 

aft they landed from tSieir canoes. He then informed thos^ 

#h6m he had made prisoners, thikt thiis had been done at 

the cotnmand of the governor, who had p^tendedto him^ 

tlfat they were a party coming to plunder the French atU 

tiements. He^emed to be quite shotked at having been 

^dui:ed into such an act of ^-eachery, and sent them all 

U6in^,' Except due, whdm he kept tinder pretence of replacing^ 

one of his warriors whom he had lost at the Cascaides. H^ 

then returned to Michilimackinae, where, delivering the 

Unfoftunate pri^ner ttf the French commander, he so re« 

pesented mitters as tdindttee him to put him to deaths 

His next step Iras to set at liberty an old Iroquois, whcf 

had witnessed the executsoo. .^Oo/' said be, ^rettmi W 
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jo%v countiy^and sptend tbe remainder of jour dajs m peace. 
Bclate 10 tbe tribes tbe barbarous conduct of tbe Frencb, 
wbo, wbile tbej are amosmg yow nation witb offers of 
peace, seixed everj opportunitj of robbing and murdering 
tbem, and tell tbem that all mj entreat could not save 
Che life of one man, whom I took from jour tribe, and 
adopted to replace the warrior I lost it the Cascades*^ 
This masterpiece of dissimulation had the desired effect. 
The Iroquois, instead of coming* as Denonville expected, 
to conclude a treaty, landed on tbe island of Montreal 
to the number of twelve hundred, and laid it waste with, 
fire, killing a thousand of the colonists, and carrying, off 
two hundred prisoners* After ^>feadiag devastation over 
the whole island, tliej embarked in their canoes, having^ 
lost only thirty of their warri6rs. 

6. The war on both sides was, at this time, carried on 
with the greatest barbarity. The French gaTe, for everj 
human scalp> the sum of forty lirres, and the Iroquois 
rushed on the French with such suddenness, that tbe war 
whoop oftlie victor, and tbe death shrwk of the vanquish'* 
ed, were beard almost at the same moment. The English- 
art Albany, were so oiuch alarmed, that they prepared to 
abandon ttie country, but, at this crisis, the ne'^ Lri^!uu^I 
colonies came to a mutual imderslanding, and formed n 
coalition for self-defence. 

7. The state of affiurs in Canada appeared tHU^ 
getber de^iperatt. The fort of Niagara had been razed 
fa^ tbe Indians)— fort Frootenac was blown up» aod 
a^^^l^Qu^ bj % Fra^chjr-sjsd teo. algp^ ^O^ v^Ee* 
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bttilt for the purpose of navigating lake Ontario, were 
burnt, to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
Xroqnois. War, famiie. and disease seemed as if combin- 
ed for the lAter destraction of the colony. 

8. In this extremity, it was judged necessary to place 
at the head of affairs, an ofBcer possessing energy of char- 
aicter and address in dealing with the natives. These 
qualities were found united in the Count de Frontenac, 
who, daring his former administration, had made himself 
both beloved and feared by the Indians. 

V. Seconb Abministration of M. de Frontenac, 
1689. — 1. The count brought out with him the captiv« 
chiefs, whom DenonviUe had so unjustly seized. So 
ikscinating were his manners, that he completely gained 
their favour ; Oureonhar^ the principal one, remaining ever 
after, most strongly attached to him. All the chiefs, in- 
deed, Itad so great a regard for him, that he entertiinud 
bopes of conciliatTBg the Iroquois witlrout much difficulty. 
With this view, he sent a deputy of that nation with four 
of his captive countrymen, to announce Ins return, and his 
wish to resume amicable relations. Oureonhar6 transmit- 
ted a message, requesting them to send an embassy to their 
" ancient father," from whom they would experience much 
tenderness and esteem. 

2. The Iroquois council sent back the same deputies 
with six belts, intimating their resolution, which was expres- 
«ed in lofty aad bitter terms. Choosing to consider 
<* Oninthio" one and the same, though they knew that Fron- 
tenac was not the offending person, they cOmplaine4 

s 
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" That his rot!s of correction had bf en too sharp and cut- 
ting ; tliat the roots of the tree of peace, whicfe he had 
planted at Fort Frontenac, had been withered by blood, and 
the ground had been polluted." They demanded atoBCs 
ment for these iajtries, and that Oureonhar6, with his cap- 
tive companions, should be sent back, previous to the libera- 
tion of the French prisoners. Oninthio would then be at 
liberty, they said, to plant again the tree of liberty, but not 
in the same place. 

3. Two circumstances emboldened the Iroquois to take 
so high a tone at this period. The first was, that in con- 
sequence of the revolution in England, the cause of Jame» 
II. was warmly embraced by the French, and the ttr a king- 
doms were at open war. On this account, *the Indiana 
could depend upon the cordial co-operation of the English. 
The second was, that they were engaged in a treaty with 
the Oitawas, for a better market for their furs. 

4<. Frontenac, finding his attemps at negociation fruit- 
less, resolved to act with such vigour, as to humble the 
Iroquois. He therefore collected his allies, and divided 
them amongst his regular troops, and several English set- 
tlements were surprised and pillaged. Schenectady, the 
frontier town of New York, was attacked by a party of 
one hundred French, and a number of Indians ; the fort and 
every house were pillaged and burnt, and all the horrors of 
Indian warfare let loose upon the inhabitants. The Eng- 
lish accounts say that hixty-three men, women and children, 
were massacred in cold blood. 

5. His next care was to send detachments, to convejr 
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to Montreal, the furs, which had heen stored at Michili- 
mackiDac. This they effected, and a Inrge partj, who at- 
tennpted to attack them, was completely defeated. Not- 
withstanding these successes, the Iroquois maintained the 
same hostility and haughtiness. The old allies of the 
French, seeing them resume their former energy, deter- 
mined to prefer them to the English. The Ottawas owned 
that they had made some progress in a negociation with 
the English, but, that as soon as they heard of the return 
of " their ancient father, " they had broken it off. The 
Hurons denied having entered into any treaty, which 
could detach them from their '^ beloved Chainthio." 

6. The attention of Frontenac was called, in the autumn 
of this year, from the Indians to the English, who had deter- 
mined to strike a blow, which, they hoped, would deprive the 
French of all their possessions in America. This was a 
plan of attack on Canada, which was carried out by the 
English colonists, at an expense of jGl 5,000. It was 
two-fold: first, by land, and inland navigation on the 
southern frontier, and second by a fleet sent from Boston 
to attack Quebec. 

7. The *8qnadron, under the command of Sir William 
Phipps, appeared as far tip the river as Tadousac, before 
the alarm reached Quebec. Frontenac immediately has- 
tened to strengthen the defences of the place, which con- 
sisted of rude embankments of timber and earth, and to put 
it into as good condition, as it was possible for him to do 
in so short a time.^ t 

8.,.Oii the 1,6th of October, the squadrop., consisting Qf 
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thirty-four vessels of different descriptions, advanced as 
far as Beauport. Sir Wijliam Phippa immediatelj sent a 
flag of truce on shore, to summon the town to surrender* 
This was gallantly rejected by Frontenac. That officer, 
who was a man' of great pride, lived at the time in the 
castle of St. Louis, amidst all the splendour he could pos* 
sibly surround himself with. Being resolved to astonish 
the English officer, who was sent on shore with the flag of 
truce, he caused him to be met by a French major, who 
placed a bandage 'Over his eyes, and conducted him by a 
very circuitous route to the castle. Every delusion was 
practised, to make him believe that he was in the midst of 
a numerous garrison. On arriving at the castle, the ban- 
dage was removed, and he found himself in the presence 
of the governor general, the intendant, the bishop, and a 
large staff of Fiendi officers in full uniform, who were 
clustered together in the middle of the hall. With the 
greatest self-possession, the young officer presented to 
Frontenac, a summons to surrender in the naiile of Wil- 
liam and Mary, king and queen of England. Frontenac 
gave a most spirited answer, refusing to acknowledge any 
king of England but James II. The Englishman wished 
to have his answer in writing. Frontenac peremptorily 
refused, saying, " I am going to answer your master by the 
cannon's mouth. He shall be taught that this is not the 
manner in which a person of my rank ought to be sura- 
moned." The bandage being replaced, the officer was 
conducted with the same mysteries, to his boat, and was 
no sooner on board the admiral's Tesselithan the batteries 
began to play upon the fleet 
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9. On the 18th, fifteen hundred English troops landed 
near the river St. Charles, but not without sustaining great 
loss from the constant fire kept up bj the French from 
amongst the rocks and bushes. Four of the largest ves- 
sels were anchored opposite the town, and commenced a 
bombardment ; but the fire from the batteries was direct- 
ed with such effect, as to compel them to remove up the 
river beyond Cape Diamond. A sharp skirmish took 
place on the 19th, and on the 20th an action was fought, 
in winch the French made a gallant stand and compelled 
the English to retreat to Beauport, leaving their cannon 
and ammunition. Two days after, they re-embarked and 
returned to Boston^ 

10. Owing to the bad management of Sir William 
Phtpps, this expedition was attended with great loss of life, 
seven or eight of his vessels being wrecked in the St. 
Lawrence. The expedition against Montreal did not take 
place at the appointed time, owing to a want of concert 
between the parties, and Frontenac was thus enabled to 
concentrate all his strength, and oppose the plans of the 
£ngiisb with vigilance and success. 



Questions on Fart 11— Chapter 5. 

What are the divisions of Chapter V. ? 
f-— 1. To what period do we now return 1 What improirements 
look place 1 
2. What new kind of importation arrived in Canada 1 What 
was published on their arrival I Describe the collection 1 
Were thejr all disposed of 1 
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Repeat the excuses made by the Ottawas^ What w«s 
* said of the Humns 1 

6. To what people was the attention of Frontcnac next direct* 

ed ? By whom was this plan carried out t Describe the 
plan of attack. 

7. Was the arrival of this squadron expected 1 How did 
Fronlenac provide (or the defence of Quebec 1 

8. When did the itqnadron arrive at Beauport 1 What was 
«enl by Sir William 1 Was it accepted ? W here did 
Frontenac reside '? What did .he resolve, and by whoB* 
was the officer met 1 W^hat was practised upon him 7 
In whose presence did he fiid himself T VVhat was the 
conduct of the English officer ? Whom did Frontenac re- 
fuse to acknowledge 1 U hat did the Englishman request, 
and what was Frontenac^s answer '< In what manner wa» 
he conducted back 1 What occurred afterwards 1 

9. Where did the English land, and what reception did they 
meet ? Describe the bombardment. What were the 
vessels compelled to do 1 What lock place on the iSth 1 
Give an account of the battle cf the 20th. When did they 
return to Boston 1 

10. With what was this expedition attended 1 Why did Bot 
the expedition against Montreal take pJace t What di«k 
this enable Fronlenac to do 1 



CHAPTER VI. 

DIVISIONS. 

/. Contintiation of the Administration of M, de Fron-- 
tenacy 1691. — //. Administration of M. de CaUli- 
ires, 1698.— JJ/. Administration of M,de Yaudrtuily 
1703. 

I. Continuation op the Administration of M. 
DE Frontenac, 1691. — 1. During the year 1691, the 
Iroquois, with their English and native allies, advanced 
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along the river Sorel, or Hichelieu, to attack Montreal. 
De Cailli^res, a very able officer, then held the command 
of that city. He had assembled nearly eight hundred 
Indians, in addition to his own countrymen, and the assail- 
ants, after a very sharp contest, were obliged to retreat. 
They burnt thirty houses and bams, and carried off several 
prisoners, whom they put to the most cruel torture. 

2. At length, however, de Frontenac, by the unremitting 
vigour of his measures, secured the defence of the colony 
so far, that, in 1692, the inhabitants were enabled to cul- 
tivate their lands, and the fur trade was renewed and car- 
ried on with considerable advantage. 

3. In the beginning of 1694^ the Iroquois made overtures 
of peace. Two Onondagoes arrived at Montreal, and 
asked the governor if certain deputies, who were on their 
way, would be received. Though they were answered in 
the affirmative, several months elapised before they appear- 
ed . They were well received, and brought several belts 
with them, one of which expressed the most friendly . 
disposition, and solicited the restoration of the fort at 
Cataraqui. 

4. On their return home^ Oureonhar6 accompanied 
them. When he came back, he brought with him several 
persons of distinction, who had been long held in captivity 
by the Indians. Though the first belts brought by the 
deputies were friendly, the others were obscure, and all 
attempts to obtain an explanation were fruitless. All that 
was contemplated, merely seemed to be '' to suspend the 
hatchet." The Count rejected all the belts except one, 

b2 
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declaring that unless more friendlj sentiments were enter- 
tained, he could not long suspend the threatened hlow. 

5. Unwilling to come to an open rupture with a people 
who could muster three thousand warriors, he endeavoured 
to gain time. In the meanwhile, he re-established the fort 
at Caturaqui, and strengthened the outposts, intending in 
the summer to commence more active measures. 

6. At length, in June, 1696, ail the forces that could 
be mustered at Cataraqui marched , into 4he canton of 
Onondago. On reaching a lake, they found, suspended 
from a tree, two bundles of rushes, which intimated that 
fourteen hundred and thirty-four warriors were waiting 
to engage them. They sailed across the lake immediate- 
ly, and formed themselves, in regular order of battle, ex- 
pecting to engage their enemies. De Cailli^res command- 
ed the left wing, the Chevalier de Vaudreuil, the right ; 
and De Frontenac, tlien seventjr-six ye?Lrs of age, was 
carried in the centre in an elbow chair. The Five 
Nations, however, did not appear, and their principal for- 
tress was found reduced to ashes. It soon, indeed, be- 
came evident, that the Indians had determined to let them 
march through their country unmolested. 

7. The Oneidas sent deputies to Frontenac, but he 
would accept nothing shqrt of unconditional surrender. 
De Vaudreuil marched into their«country, and laid it waste. 
It had been determined to treat the Cayugas^ in the same 
manner, but the Count returned rather suddenly to Mon- 
treal, for which the trench writers severely censure hina. 
He might, it is thought, have completely humbled the 
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Iroquois at this time. He could not, however, be pre- 
vailed upon to destroy the canton of the Gojoquins (or 
Cajugas), of which his friend Oureonhar6 was chief. 

8. The shameful manner in which the. Indian allies of 
the French were treated, with regard to their chief source 
of wealth, the fur trade, gave continual cause of com- 
plaints and discontent. This traffic was carried on hj an 
adventurous but desperate race, called " coureurs de boisJ*^ 
It was a strict monopoly, ^he merchants fitting out the 
coureurs with canoes and merchandize, and reaping profits 
so ample, that furs to the value of 800O crowns were pro- 
cured by French goods worth 1000 crowns. 

9. As soon us the Indians found out the true value of 
their commodities, they made loud and incessant complaints. 
In order to conciliate them, it was proposed that they 
should bring their own furs, and dispose of them at Mon- 
treal. The governor, however, and the other members of 
the administration, objected, that this would bring the In- 
dian allies, from the retirement of their forests, into the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Five Nations, and of the 
British ; and they dreaded that, while the profits Of the 
fur trade would be lost, a general confederation of the 
tribes might be effected. 

10. In the meantime, the Iroquois continued the war 
with vigour, though both they and the English began to 
wish for peace. Negociations were, however, entered 
into with them, through Oureonhar^., in whom Frontenac 
placed great and deserved confidence, but his sudden death 
at Quebec retarded them. Their success was, however^ 
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secured by the treaty of peace signed at Rjswick, Sep- 
tember 12th, 1697, and the Enghsh and French governors 
mutually entered into arrangements for maintaining bar- 
_ mony among the Indians, llie anxious desire manifested 
by both nations to secure the friendship of the Iroquois, 
flattered that bold and deceitful people, and gave them an 
exalted opinion of themselves. The object of both the 
French and the English should have been to diminish their 
power, but this rather tended to increase their consequence 
and conceit. 

11. Soon after the conclusion of peace, Louis Count 
de Frontenac died in the seventy-eighth year of his age 
upwards of twenty of which he had i^nt m Canada. His 
great personal abilities preserved this colony to France, 
and always secured to him the confidence of the king, the 
respect of his officers, and the esteem of the Indians. He 
was buried in the Kecollet church at Quebec, which form- 
erly stood near the site of the present English cathedra] . 
The only memorial of him now to be found in the city, is 
in the street which was called, from his family name^ 
Buade street. 

n. Administration of M. de Caillieres, 1698. — 
1. Frontenac was succeeded by De Caillieres, who had 
been for sometime governor of Montreal. He adminis- 
tered the affairs of the colony with more steadiness and 
prudence, and with equal vigour and address, and, in 1700, 
effected a general pacification amongst the Indian tribes. 
Upon the exchange of prisoners which took place at this 
period, a most surprising and mortifying fact transpired. 
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The natiyes early sought their homes ; the greater part 
of the French captives, however, were found to have con- 
tracted such an attachment to the wild freedom of the 
woods, that neither the commands of the king, nor the en- 
treaties of their friends, could induce them to quit their 
Indian associates. 

2. Peace had scarcely heen concluded between the 
savage tribes, when it was broken by their civilized neigh- 
bours. The succession of Philip of Anjou to the throne 
of Spain, gave rise to a long and eventful war between 
France and Spain. It was begun by Louis XIV., with 
every prospect of giving law to all Europe. Instead of 
this, the exploits of our great M^lborough and Prince 
Eugene, and the fields of Blenheim and Ramilies reduced 
him to the lowest condition, and at one time seemed to 
place his throne in peril. The French colonists were thus 
left to Iheir own resources, while England conceived the 
bold design of uniting within her territory, the whole of 
North America. 

3. The lamented death of De Cailli^res, its able 
governor, placed Canada in a critical state^ and endanger- 
ed the French power in the colony. 

in. Administration op M. de Vaudreuil, 1703. 
— 1. The Count de Vaudreuil, who succeeded, proved 
himself worthy of his high office, and for several years 
managed to prevent the colonists from being molested, and 
to cherish the trade and cultivation of the country. In 
1708, he carried warlike operations into the British fron- 
tier settlements, having previously negociated for the neu- 
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disasters that it was obliged to return to £oston. They 
lost at the Seven Islands, near the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence, in one day, eight vessels, and eight hundred and 
eightj'four officers, soldiers and seamen. 

8. The restoration of peace between France and Eng- 
land, hy the treatj of Utrecht, took place in 1713, by 
which France retained Canada, but ceded Acadia and 
Newfoundland, aud made over to Great Britain all her 
claims to the sovereignty of the Five, Nations. This 
once more left the colony an interval of rest, which lasted 
ten years, during which her trade and resources were 
greatly increased. The Marquis de Vaudreuil availed 
himself of the peace, to strengthen the fortifications of 
Quebec and Montreal, the training of the military, amount- 
ing to f)000 in a population of 25,000, was carefully 
attended to, and barracks were constructed. An assess- 
ment was levied on the inhabitants for the support of the 
troops and the erection of fortifications. During the re- 
maiuder of M. de Vaudreuil's administration, which was 
terminated by his death in 1725, the province prospered 
under his vigilant, firm and just government. 

9. Charlevoix, a French traveller, visited Canada in 
1720 and 1721, and gives a most interesting description of 
the country. Quebec then contained about seven thou- 
liand inhabitants, both the upper and lower towns were 
built, and the view from the summit of the rock, when the 
shores should be cultivated, he anticipated could not be 
equalled. The society was extremely agreeable, and the 
French language spoken m its greatest purity. The 
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militarj officers, and the noblesse, however, under this gajr 
exterior, concealed great poverty. They considered that 
their English neighbours knew better how to accumulate 
v^ealth than they did. but were quite ignorant how to enjoy 
it, wjiilst they understood thoroughly the most elegant and 
agreeable modes of spending it. The only employment 
suited to their taste was the fur trade, and little fortunes 
-were occasionally made, but they were in such haste to 
expend these in pleasure and display, that he compares 
them to little hillocks of saod in the deserts of Africa, 
-which rise and disaj^ear almost at the same instant. 

10. The patient and laborious pursuits of agriculture 
had, at this time, drawn little attention ; the lumber trade 
-was yet in its infancy ; and the absence of gold and silver 
bad always caused New France to be regarded as of little 
importance. The coasts of the St. Lawrence were 
already laid out in seigneuries, and tolerably cultivated. 
On the river Becancour dwelt a baron bearing the title of 
that ri^er, and holding the office of inspector of highways, 
though he lived almost in a desert. Three Rivers was an 
agreeable place, containing about eight hundred inhabi- 
tants ; the iron mines had not yet been worked, though 
thej hadlieen for some time discovered. 

11. Coasting along the southern shore of Lake St. 
Peter he made particular observations on the district of 
St. Francis, where, though the land was of excellent qual- 
ity, he found the farmers few and poor. Of the beauty of 
the island and city of Montreal, he speaks in terms of 
great admiration, as indeed most subsequent visitors Iwve 
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done. He makes no estimate of the population, but we 
know, from other sources, that in 1720 it did not exceed 
three thousand, though both the upper and lower parts of 
the town had been built, and a suburb had been commenced. 
The neighbouring villages of Sault St. Louis and Mont- 
magny were inhabited by friendly Indians, who served as 
barriers against their more savage countrymen. 

12. Above Montreal, only detached stations for defence 
and trade existed, and he passed with his suite, through 
the rapids, to Lake Ontiirio, in Indian canoes. At fort 
Cataraqui, now Kingston, his description gives no intima- 
tion of the existence of cultivation or settlement. His 
voyage along the southern shore, performed in slender 
canoes, obliged him to follow every winding, and often to 
sail manf miles out of the direct way. 

13. At length he reached the river Niagara, and came 
to a cottage which was inhabited by the Sieur de Joncaire. 
Here he found several officers of rank, and a few soldiers, 
but apparently little cultivation. 

14. Charlevoix of course visited the Falls, which must 
have been somewhat different then, than they now are, if 
we may trust to the representation given of them by 
Father Hennepin, who was there about forty years before 
Charlevoix, lliis sketch represents a projecting rock 
upon the west, or Canadian side of the river, which turned 
a part'of the water upon the main fall. Nothing of this 
kind now exists, therefore a change must have taken place, 
but of what amount, no monuments remain to point out. • 
Thfi genera! opinion is, that they have receded considera- 
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h\j, and this opinioa is borne out by Professor Lyell, and 
the principal geologists of Canada and the United States. 

15. The Indians carried the canoes of the party from 
the river below, to the liver above the Falls, and after 
viewing these amazing cataracts with great delight, thej 
embarked and proceeded to Lake Erie. Cliarlevoix speaks 
of the climate with rapture, and says that, as he sailed 
along the Canadian shore, he. found " water clear as the 
purest fountain, abundance of game, and a beautiful land- 
scape, bounded by the noblest forests in the world." 

16. Five days' siil along these lovely shores brought 
him to Detroit. He regarded this as the most beautiful 
and fruitful part of all Canada. A French fort had been 
erected fifteen years before, but various untoward accidents 
had reduced it to almost nothing Then he proceeded to 
Michilimackinac, near the adjoining Lakes, Huron, Michi- 
gan and Superior. He does not appear to have visited 
Xiake Superior, which has indeed been, till lately, very lit- 
tle known. Now, however, it attracts the attention of the 
whole continent, vast mines of the richest copper having 
been recently found, both on the Canadian and United 
States' shore. Like the other places mentioned in his 
voyage, Michilimackinac wis a mere fort, surroimded by 
an Indian village. It appears, indeed, from his whole 
description, that above Montreal, there was nothing at 
this time which could be called a colony. 
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Questions on Part IL — Chapter 6. 

What are the divisions of Chapter VI 1 
I. — 1. What is said of the Iroquois 1 By whom was Montreal 
commanded ? What troops had he assembled 1 and wEat 
was the result ? Gi?e an account of their cruelties. 

2. What did Frontenac at length secure for the colonists 1 

3. What overtures did the Iroquois now make 1 Who arrived 
at Montreal t Did they arrive quickly 1 How were they 
received % and what is said of the belts % 

4. Who accompanied them home 1 Who returned with Our- 
eonhare '/ What is said of the belts t What seemed to 
be contemplated by them 7 How did Froptenae act % 

5. What did he endeavour to gain 1 Give an account of his 

proceedings. 

6. Into what canton did the French troops march *{ How did 
they receive a notice from the Indians % Did they proceed 1 
Describe the order of battle. Did the Five Nations ap- 
pear % What 13 said of their principal fortress % What 
soon became evident % 

7. Did Frontenac accept the overtures of the Oneidas % Who 
marched into their territory % Why do the French writers 
censure Frontenac % What is it thought he might hare 
done at thu time 1 Why did he return % 

8. What gave the Indians just cause of offence t By whom 
was this traffic carried on 1 What is said uf this traffic % 
and of the profits arising from it 1 

9. Did the Indians submit to this 1 What was proposed t 

What objection was made to this ? What was dreaded 1 
10. What is said of the Iroquois and English 1 Through whom 
were negociations entered into t What retarded them t 
How was their success secured \ What efiect had this 1 
What should have been the object of both nations t 
*li. When did Frontenac die \ What is said of him ? Where 
was he buried % Where is the only memorial of him now 
to be found in Quebec '{ 
II— 1. By whom was Frontenac succeeded 1 How did he admin* 
ister affairs 1 and what did he effect 7 What transpired 
at the exchange of prisoners 1 What is said of the natives 1 
What of the French? 
2. By whom was the new peace broken % What did the sue- 
cession of Philip give rise to 1 By whom was it begun t 
What is said cf Marlborough and Prince Eugene % What 
was the consequence 1 What design was formed by £ng> 
land? 
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3. What is said of the death of De Caillieres t 
lit.— 1. Who succeeded ? and how did he manage public affairs % 
Into what country did he carry his warlike operations t 
What was the result t 

2. How was a religious animosity engendered t What effect 
had this 1 What is said of the New Englanders t What 
of seme of the English colonists in power t 

3. What of the Iroquois 1 In what manner were they enab- 
led to do this, and what habits were fostered in them 1 
What spirit did the Five Nations evince t What did th^ 
say 1 Kepeat the sayings of an old chief 1 

4. What plan was now proposed 1 How was it defeated % 
What did this enable Vaudreuil to do '/ 

5. Give an account of the proceedings of the British, and of 
the Iroquois 1 What was the result t 

6. What is said of the English 1 With whom were the French 
at war 1 To what sUte were they reduced t What was 
the bsue t 

7. What took place in 171 1 7 What befel the fleet 1 How 
many vessels did* the British lose 1 

8. Name the conditions of the peace of Utrecht in 1713 1 
What effect had thu upon Canada 1 What measures 
were taken by 4he Marquis 1 For what purpose was an 
assessment levied 1 What is said of the administration of 
M. de Vaudreuil t 

9. Who visited Canada at this time f What does he say of 
Quebec 7 What of the society, language, and noblesse 1 
What of their opinion of the English 1 What of the fur 
trade % To what does he compare these little fortunes 1 

10. What is said of agriculture t What of the timber trade 1 
What of the absence of gold and silver t How were the 
coasts laid out 1 Where did he find a highway inspector 1 
What is said of lliree Rivers ? 

11. What of the district of St. Francis 1 What of the beauty 
of the Island of Montreal % What of the population 1 
What of the Indians t 

12. How did he reach Lake Ontario t What is said of King« 
ston 1 How was this voyage performed 1 

13. What river did he enter 1 Whom did he find th^ere f 

14. What is said of the Falls t Describe the sketch giren by 
Father Hennepin 1 Does this still exist t What is the 
general opinion 1 

15. How were the canoes conveyed to the river above the 
Falls 1 What does Charlevoix say of the climate^ tod of 

. the country 1 
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16. What place dkl he visit, and how did he regard it % What 
is taid of the French fort t Where did he then go ? What 
is said of Lalce iiuperior f What of Michilimackinac 1 
In what state was the whole country above Montreal in 
1721 1 



CHAPTER VII. 

DI\ISIONS. 

J. Administration of the Marquis de BeavharnoiSy 
1726. — //. Administration of M. de Galissonierey 
1747. — M. de Jonquiere, 1749, — and temporarily of 
the Baron de Longueuil. — III, Administration of 
M. du Quesney 1752. — IV, Administration of I-L 
de Vattdreuily 1755. 

1. Administration op M. de Beauharnois, 1726. 
— 1 . The death of the Marquis de Vaudreuil in 1725 was 
deseryedly lamented bj the Canadians. He was succeeded 
in 1726 by the Marquis de Beauharnois. His ambitious 
administration excited greatlj the alarm of the English 
colonists of New York and New England. 

2. Beauharnois continued in power twenty jears, and 
diligently employed himself in promoting the intereMs of 
the colony,. He planned an enterprise to cross America 
to the South Sea, which did not succeed. He erected 
also the important fort at Crown Point, on Lake Chara- 
plaia, with several other forts at diSferent places for the 
purpose of keeping the English within the Alleghany 
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Mountains, and preventing their approach to the Lakes,the 
St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and their tributary streams. 

3. The war between Great Britain and France led to 
the reduction, in 1745, of Cape Breton, by a British naval 
and military force, assisted by the provincial troops of the 
New England colonies. The successful battle of Fon- 
tenoy in Europe, however, roused the martial spirit of the 
Canadians, to attempt the re-conquest of Nova Scotia 
in 1746 and 1747, in which they failed, and the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, in 174&, suspended further hostilities. 

4. Commissioners were- then appointed to settle a 
boundary line between the British and French territories 
in North America. The Canadian government immediate- 
ly proceeded to survey the projected line of demarcation 
with a great display of military pomp, calculated to im- 
press, on the minds of the Indians, the idea that France 
would assert her right to the limits marked. Leaden 
plates, bearing the arms of France, were sunk at such 
distances, upon this line, as the Canadian governor, in his 
liberality, pleased to assign to England, and the whole 
ceremony was conducted with much formality. Such an 
imprudent step seriously alarmed the Indians, and termin- 
ated in their active co-operation with the English for the 
utter expulsion of the French from North America. 

5. About this time, a royal edict directed that no 
country houses should be built, but on farms of one acre 
and a half in front and forty back. This law had the 
effect of confining the population along the banks of the 
river^ and the whole shore from Quebec to Montreal wa» 
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soon settled with cultlyated farms. A favourable change 
took place too in. the fur trade — a more liberal and equit- 
able system appears to have been adopted. A large 
annual fair was opened at Montreal, under judicious regul- 
ations, and it became the general centre of this traffic. 

II. Administration of the Count de Galisson- 
lERE, 1747. — 1. The Count de la GaJissoniere, a noblem^ 
of great acquirements, succeeded M. de Beauharnoisy in 
1747. He was superseded by the Sieur de la Jonquiere 
in 1749, wjio was succeeded temporarily by the Baron de 
Longueuil, until the arrival of the Marquis du Quesne, as 
governor general. 

III. Administration of the Marquis du Quesne, 
1752. — 1. Du Quesne appears, more openly than any other 
governor, to have carried on the system of encroaching on 
the British colonies. So far did he proceed, that the fort 
at Pittsburg; bearing his name, was erected within the coD'^ 
fines of Virginia. 

2. The British immediately erected another in the im- 
mediate vicinity,* which they quaintly termed Necessity. 
To this a garrison was dispatched from Virginia, under the 
command of George Washington, whose name afterwards 
became so illustrious, and who then held a lieutenant colo- 
nel's commission in the British army. Washington^ on his 
march to assume the command of Fort Necessity, was met 
by a party from Fort Du Quesne under M. de Jumonville, 
who peremptorily forbad the English to proceed further. 
The mandate was answered by a burst of indignation, and 
a voUe/ of musquetry, which killed Jumonville and several 
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^f his men. The French at Fort du Quesne, however 
quickly commenced offensive hostilities, invested Necessity, 
and obliged Washington to capitnlate. 

3. A great aiami vras now spread through the English 
^settlements, and a plan of common defence was brought 
forward, in a convention held at Albany in July, 1754. 
At this meeting Benjamin Franklin proposed a general 
•nion of the Colonics to resist the French. Though not 
then acted upon, this document was the basis of the federal 
«nion subsequently formed for the overflirow of the British 
dominion in the present United States. 

4. Eagland was, at this time, preparing for an open war 
with France, which the ambition of Frederick of Prussia 
and the state of Europe soon rendered general. A strong 
fleet with troops was dispatched from France to re-inforce 
Quebec ; an English fleet pursued it, but succeeded in cap- 
turing oaly two frigates, with the engineers and troops on 
board, on the banks of Newfoundland. 

IV. Administration of the Sibur de Vaudreuil, 
1755. — 1. The Marquis du Quesne having resigned was 
succeeded by the Sieur de Vaudreuil, the last French go* 
vernor in Canada. This administration was auspiciously 
opened by the defeaJt of the brave but rash General Brad- 
dock in one of the deiiles of the Alleghany Mountains* 
Braddock, unac customed to Indian warfare, neglected every 
precaution of scouts and outposts, and refused to make pro- 
per preparations for^ meeting the French aqd their Indian 
allies. When the British had entered a gorge, where re*> 
treat was impossible, they poured upon them^ from their 
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ambuscade, a deadly fire, under which numbers of the ud- 
fortunate soldiers fell. Braddock himself was killed, and 
the remainder of the army was saved only by the intrepidity 
of Colonel Greorge Washington, wko now for the first time 
distinguished himself, and won back the laurels he had lost 
at Fort Necessity. 

2. These troops having afterwards joined the provincial 
force under Generals Johnson, Lyman, and Shirley, repuls- 
ed an attack made by the French under Baron Dieskau. 
After a battle of four hours' duration, the French retreated 
to Crown Point, with the loss of one thousand men, and the 
capture of their leader, who was severely wounded. 

3. This success restored the drooping spirits of the Brit- 
ish army, and these battles helped to train the colonists for 
those contests, which they were to wage with those very 
men, by whose side they now fought hand to hand against 
the French. Little did Washington then comtemplate the 
destiny that awaited him. 

4. France, now fully aware of the importance of Cana- 
da, sent out a chosen body of troops under the 9on[>mand of 
the gallant and experienced Marquis de Montcalm. He 
obtained a series of successes, terminating in the reduction 
of the important British forts of Oswego, and Fort Edward 
near Lake George. This victory was stained by the bar- 
barous murder of near two thousand English prisoners by 
the Intlian allies of the French. This monstrous deed com- 
pletely roused the indignation of the English, and led to 
those mighty preparations, wliieh finally destroyed the pow- 
er of France in America^ 
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5. As some compensation for these losses — the fortified 
and garrisoned town of Loaisburg, in the island of Cnpe 
Breton, was taken in the most gallant manner by the Eng- 
lish army under General Amherst, and Brigadier General 
Wolfe, the future conqueror of Canada. In 1758, Fort 
Frontenac near Kingston, and Fort Du Quesne near the 
Ohio river, were captured by the colonists. 

6. The campaign of 1759 was opened with a plan of 
combined operations, by sea, and land. Canada was 
to be invaded at three different points, by generals of high 
talent. The commander-in-chief, General Amherst, under- 
took the reduction of the forts at Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga. He was to cross Lake Champlain, and proceed- 
ing along the Richelieu, was to reach the St. Lawrence, 
and join the other army before Quebec. The force des- 
tined to proceed by sea to Quebec, was under the command 
of the heroic General Wolfe. General Prideaux, with 
another army, and a large body of friendly Indians under Sir 
Wra» Johnson, was appointed to reduce the fort at Niagara. 

7. Wolfe's army, amounting to about eight thousand 
men, was conveyed to the vicmity of Quebec by a fleet of 
vessels of war and transports, and landed in two divisions 
on the island of Orleans, on the 27th of June. The Mar- 
quis de Montcalm made vigorous preparations for defending 
Quebec. His armed force consisted of about thirteen 
thousand men, of whom, six battalions were regulars, and 
the remainder well disciplined Canadian militia, with some 
cavalry and Indians. He ranged these forces from the 
river St. Charles to the Falls of Montmorency, with the 
view of opposing the landing of the British. 
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8. Wolfe first attempted the entrencliinent of Montmor* 
cncy, landing his troops under cover of the fire from the 
ships of war, hut he was gallantly repulsed hy the French, 
In consequence of this repulse, he sent dispatches to Eng- 
land, stating, that he had doubts of being able to reduce 
Quebec during that campaign. His prospects indeed were 
not encouraging,— -the great stronghold kept up an incest 
sant fire from its almost inaccessible position, bristling with 
guns, defended by a superior force, and inhabited J)y a bos* 
tile population. Above the city, steep banks rendered 
landing almost impossible ; below, the country for eight 
miles, was embarrassed by two rivers, many redoubts, and 
watchful Indians. A part of the fleet lay above the town, 
the remainder in the north channel, between the island of 
Orleans and Montmorency. 

9. Soon after this repulse, however, Wolfe roused his 
brave and vigorous spirit, called a council of war, and pro- 
posed, it is generally said at the instigation of his second in 
command, general Townsend, to gain the heights of Abra- 
ham behind and above the city, commanding the weakest 
part of the fortress. The council acceded to this daring 
proposal, and their heroic commander commenced his pre- 
parations ; in the meanwhile, making such active demon- 
strations against Montcalm^s position, that the. French still 
believed it to be his main object. 

10. On the 1 1th of September, the greater part of the 
troops landed, and marched up the south shore opposite 
Quebec,— forded the river Etchemin-*-and embarked on 
board the men of war and transports which lay above the 
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town. On thel2th, the ships of war sailed nine miles up 
^ the river^ to Cap Rouge. This feint deceived Montcalm, 
and he detached De Bourgainville, who with his army of 
reserve, proceeded stilf farther up the river to prevent the 
English from landing. During the night, the English troops 
dropped silently down the river, with the current, in hoats, 
and at four o'clock in the morning hegan to land. 

11. It is surprising how the troops contrived to land, as 
the French had posted sentries along the shore, to challenge 
hoats and give the alarm. The first boat was questioned, 
when Captain Donald McDonald, one of Frazer^s Highlan- 
ders, who was perfectly well acquainted with the French 
language and customs, answered to ^ Qui vive f which is 
their challenge, the word " La France*^ — when the sen- 
tinel demanded '< A quel regiment V^ the captain replied, 
^ "De la Heine J'* which he knew by accident to be one of 
those commanded by De Bourgainville. The soldier took it 
for granted that it was an expected convoy, and saying 
'' Poss^," the boats proceeded without further question. 
One of the sentries more wary than the rest, running down 
to the water's edge called out," Pourquoi est-ce que vous 
ne parlez pas plus haut ?" to which the captain answered 
io a soft tone of voice " Tais-toiy nous serons entendus^ 
Thus cautioned, the sentry retired, and the boats proceed- 
ed without further altercation and landed at the spot now 
celebrated as" Wolfe's Cove," 

12. General Wolfe was one of the "first on shore, and 
on seeing the difficulty of asi-ending the precipice, observ- 
ed familiarly to Captain McDonald, " I don't believe there 
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is any possibHitj of getting up, but you must do your en- 
deavour." Indeed the precipice here was so steep, that 
there seemed no possibility of scaling it, but the Highlan- 
ders, grasping the bushes which grew on its face, ascended 
the woody precipice with courage and dexterity. They 
dislodged a small body of troops that defended a narrow 
pathway up the bank; and a few more mounting, the general 
drew up the rest in order as they arrived. With great 
exertion they reached the summit, and in a short time, 
AVolfe had his whole army drawn up in regular order on the 
plains above. 

13. Montcalm struck with this unexpected movement, 
concluded, that unless Wolfe could be driven from this 
position Quebec was lost. Hoping probably that only a 
detachment had as yet reached it, he lost his usual prudence 
and forbearance, and finding that his opponent had gained 
so much by hazarding all, he with an infatuation for which 
it is difficult to account, resolved to meet the British army. 

14. He crossed the St. Charles on the 13th, sillymo^ 
furlh from a strong fortress, without field artillery — without 
even waiting the return of Bourgainville who with two 
thousand men, formed a corps of observation, — before he 
could concentrate his forces, advanced with haste and pre- 
cipitation, and commenced a most gallant attack, when with- 
in about two hundred and fifty yards of the English line. 
The English moved forward regul irly, firing steadily, until 
within thirty or forty yards of the Frendi, when they gave 
a general volley which did great execution. The English 
had only a light cannon, which sailors had dragged up the 
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beigbts with ropes. The sabre, tberefore, and tbe bayonet 
decided the day. Tbe agile Scotch Highlanders, with their 
stout claymores, se. ved the purposes of cavalry, and the 
steady fire of tbe English Fusileers compensated, in some 
degree, for the want of artilleiy. 

lf>. The heroism of Montcalm was as conspicuous as 
that of bis illustrious opponent, — both headed their men, 
— both rushed with eagerness where the battle raged most 
fiercely. Often by their personal prowess and example 
did they change the fortune of the moment. Both were 
repeatedly wounded, but still fought on with enthusiasm. 
And at last, both these gallant commanders fell mortally 
wounded, whilst advancing to the last deadly charge at th« 
head of their respective columns. 

16. Wolfe wjis first wounded in the wnst. He im- 
mediately wrapped a handkerchief round bis arm, and, put- 
ting himself at the head of his grenadiers, led them on to the 
charge. He was then struck with a second ball, but still 
pressed on, when, just as the enemy were about to give 
way, he received a thu"d ball in the breast and groin, and 
sank. When they raised him from the ground, he tried 
with his faint hand to clear the death-mist from his eyes. 
He could not see how the battle went, and was sinking to 
the earth, when the cry " They run !" " They run !" 
arrested his fleeting spirit. " Who run 1" asked the dy- 
ing hero. " The French," replied his supporter, " they 
give way everywhere." " What !" said he, " do they run 
already 1 now Cod be praised, — I die happy ;" and so - 
saying, the youthful victor breathed his last. Such was 
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the death of Wolfe, at the early age of thirty-five, when 
but few meo begin even to appear on the theatre of great 
events. 

17. There is a sinaH monument on the place of h^ deaths 
with the date, and this inscription, " Here Wolfe died 
Tictorious.*' • lie was too precious to be left even on the 
field of his glory ; — England, jealous of his ashes, laid them 
with his father's in Greenwich, the town in which he was 
born. The news of these events reached Britain but forty- 
eight hours later than the first discouraging despatch, and 
spread universal joy for the great victory, and sorrow for 
Us price. Throughout broad England were illuminations 
and songs of triumph ; one country village was, however, 
silent and still, — there Wolfe's widowed mother mourned 
her only son. 

18. Wolfe is described as of a bandsrme person 
with fair complexion and sandy hair, possessing a cois)- 
tenance calm, resolute, and beaming with intelligence. 
He was to have been married on his return from Quebec, 

* The monument here refi;rred ta having a few years ago become 
dilapidated, a new one was erected at the expense of the troops 
serving in Canada. It consists of a neat Corinthian pillar, sur^ 
mounted by a Roman helmet and sword. It is protected by a 8ub«» 
stantial iron railing and bears the following inscription on the side 
facing the St. Lawrence. '* This pillar was erected by the British 
Army in Canada, A. D. 1849, His Excellency Lieutenant Ueneral 
Sir Benjamin D'Urban, G.C B., K.C.H., &c., Ccmmander of- the 
Forces, to replace that erected by Governor General Lord Aylmer, 
G.C.B., in 1832, which was broken and deposited beneath." 

On the side facing the Plains of Abraham the monument bears the 
following simple iRi<cription. 

H E RE PIED 

WOLFE 

VICTORIOUS* 
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to a most amiable and accomplished young ladj. Six 
jears after his death, she became the wife of the last Duke 
of Bolton, and died in 1809. A very interesting and 
beautiful monument is erected to the memory of Wolfe in 
Westminister Abbey. 

19. The chivalrous Montcalm also died nobly. When 
his wounds were pronounced mortal, he expressed his thank- 
fulness that he should die before the surrender of Quebec. 
On being visited by the commander of the garrison, M. de 
Karozay, and by the commandant De Roussellon, he en- 
treated them to endeavour to secure the retreat of the 
army beyond Cap Rouge. On De Ramzay's pressing to 
receive his commands, he refused to interfere, and address- 
ed himself to his religious duties, passing the rest of the 
night with the bishop and his confessor. 

UO. Before he died, he paid the victorious army this 
magnanimous compliment, ** Since it has been my misfor- 
tune to be discomfited and mortally wounded, it is a great 
satisfaction to me to be vanquished by so brave and gener- 
ous an enemy.'' Almost his last act was to write a letter, 
recommending the French prisoners to the generosity of 
their victors. He died at five o'clock on the morning of 
the 14th of September, and was buried in an excavation, 
made by the bursting of a shell within the precincts of the 
Ursdine convent. 

21. The battle had scarcely closed before Bourgain- 
ville appeared in sight ; but the fate of Canada was deci- 
ded, the critical moment was gone. He retired to Pointe 

aux Trembles, where he encamped, and thence he retreated 
P2 
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ip Tliree Kivers and Montreal. Had ail the French for- 
ces been' concentrated under Montcalm, it is doubtful if 
the heroism of the British troops could have secured the 
victorj-^so great was the valour displayed. On the 17th 
a flag of truce came out of the city, and on the 18th a capi- 
tulation was effected on honourable terms to the French, 
who were; not made prisoners, but conveyed home to their 
own country. General Murray then assumed the command. 
2"il« It is universally conceded that the Scotch High- 
Linders contributed gr^atiy to the success of the enterprise. 
The French had formed the .most frightful and absurd 
notions of the " v>auviag«$ d'Ecosse," as they called them. 
, 2.3. W^ll wa& Grec^t Britjain rewarded at Quebec for 
thej wise ., measures she had adopted of employing the 
Highland clans. They were, composed of §oii^ of the 
brft^est anil noblest pf men. They lay under the imputa- 
tif?p /of disloyalty frpm having taken part with Charles 
Stuart in ^le rebeUion pf 174?5 j but. gladly. entered into 
the BntiSihj^rTice, and embraced the opportunity of 
prp^ving their attachment to thje more moderate and grate- 
ful .house of Brunswick,^ The comaia;]^ of thpse forces 
was given, to., 0%ejcs. qhosen . frpm amongst the most 
esteemed Scottish families. ; ai hardy and intrepid rape qf 
men was thus drawn into the army, who serve^ the crown 
with fidelity, fought with valour, and conqi^/ecj for Eng* 
land in every pai;t of. the. worjd. • : . 

24. The battalion pf Hig^hlanders at Quebec was cpm^ 
manded by. the Jlonourable Sioiop F-r^^er^aan of that Lord 
Lovat wjipfwas befeade^ fpnhigb trea&jua,. Ei^ht hupdred 
:* I 
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of the men belonged to his own estate, and six hundred and 
sixtj were added by the gentlemen of the country around ; 
so that the battalion, commanded by " the Master of Lov- 
at,^' consisted of fourteen hundred and sixty men. They 
formed a splendid body, wore the full Highland costume, 
winter and summer, even in this ngorou^ climate ; their 
arms were musket and broad sword, whilst many wore the 
dirk. In all their movements they were attended by 
their chaplain, the Rev. Robert Macpherson. The 
temperance and moderation of their behaviour soon over- 
came prejudice, and produced everywhere a favourable 
impression as to ** the sons of the mountain." 

25. The capture of Quebec may be said to hare decid- 
ed the fate of toe French dominion in Canada. In a short 
time General Amherst, with bis large foree, reduced the 
strong forts of TJconderoga and Crown Point; and 
General Prideaux, aided by Sir William Johnson and his 
Indians, took Niagara. 

26. We have dwelt on this memorable period of our 
history at more length than usual, because we wish every 
child in Canada to know how our dominion her^ was won, 
and why it is, that the flag of " dear old England" now 
floats over the v^alls of Quebec. \ 



Question on Part IL — Chapter 7. 

What are the difision^ of Chapter VII ? 

I. — 1. What is said of the dea>h of the Marquis de Yaudreuil 1 

By whom was ho succeeded 1 What is said of his admin* 

istration 1 

2. How ioog did Beauharnois continue in power ? What did 

, he plan 'i What forla did he erect, and for what purpose % 
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3. Give an •ccount of the reduction of Cape Bretmiw What 
is said of ihe battle of Fontenoy, and what did the Cans'* 
dians attempt ? 

4. For what purpose were eomniissioners appointeil? What 
is said of the Canadian government 1 Give an account of 
their proceedings 1 What effect hnd this upon the Indians t 

5. What royal edict was passed t What effect had this edict % 

What change took place in the fur trade 1 What was 

opened at .Montreal 1 
II. — 1. Who succeeded Beauharnois 1 By whom* was De Galissonlere 

followed % 
III.— 1. What system did Du Queane carry on 1 Where did he 

erect a fort ? 

2. What was done by the Eritisb ? What remarkable man 
commanded the garrisoB 7 By whom was he met t What 
orders did M. de Jumonviile issue 'I How was this 
mandate answered t What was the result 1 

3. What general convention was held 1 What was proposed t 

Of what was this erentually the basis 1 

4. For what was Eugland now preparing 1 What is said of 
the French fleet 1 What is said of an English fleet 1 

IV.— 1. By whom was Du Quesne succeeded? How did his ad- 
minfstrattoa open t What did Braddoek neglect ? What 
ensued ? What was the fate of Braddoek^ and how was 
the remainder of the army saved 1 

2. How did these troops distinguish themselves 1 Whither 
did the French retreat t 

3. What is said of thn success 1 What effect had these bat- 
tles 1 What is said of Washington ? 

4. Who was now sent out to Canada with troops ? What did 
he obtain ? Give an account of the barbarous murder 
perpetrated at Fort Edward 1 What effect did this produce t 

5. Where were the British troops successful 1 What forts 
were captured ? 

6. How was the campaign of 1759 opened 1 How was 
Canada to be invaded 1 What did General Amherst 
undertake 1 How was he then to proceed 1 By whom was 
the force destined for Quebec commanded % What was 
the destination of General Prideaux % 

7. What is said of Wolfe's army 1 What is said of the pre>» 
parations made by Montcalm 1 Describe his force. Where 
did he range them % 

8. Where did Wolfe make his first attempt, and with what 
result 1 What did he send to England 1 Give an account 
of his prospects Y What appeared above the city 2 What 
bslowl Where did the fleat li9 1 
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9. What is said of Wolfe t What proposal was made t Was 
it acceded to ? How did he act meanwhile 1 

10. On what side of the St. Lawrence did the troops land % 
What was done on the 12th t Did this succeed 7 How 
did tlie troops descend the rirer 1 

11* What is surprising in this erentl Give an account of 
Cantain McDonald's ** ruse de guerre." What did the 
soldier think was passing t What question did one of the 
sentries ask ? Repeat the answer 1 Where did the boats 
landl 

12. What remark did Wolfe make 1 What is said of the pre- 
cipice 1 How was it overcome t Whom did they dis* 
lodge 1 How did the general act 1 What had he the 
pleasure to behokl 1 

13. What was Montcalm's conclusion 1 Give ab account of 
his proceedings % 

14. IVhat error did he commit 1 Describe the hasty but gallant 
attack. How did the English advance 1 What artillery 
did they possess 1 How was the day decided 1 What is 
said of the Highlanders % What is said of Montcalm and 
Wolfe 1 What if said of their prowess 1 What is said of 
their wounds \ What is said of their death 1 

16. Where was Wolfe first wounded ? Where did he receive 
the fatal blow % What effort did he make 1 Repeat his 
last conversation and dying words. What is said of 
Wolfe 1 

17. What is placed on the spot where he died 1 Where was he 
buried 1 How was the news received in Britain ? What 
rejoicings took ^lace 1 Why was one country village de- 
licately left in ,quietude f 

18. Describe his ^rson. Give an account of his intended 
marriage. Whom did she marry, and when did she die7 
Where is his monument erected 1 

19. What is said of Montcalm 7 Give an instance of his 
humanity for his men 1 How did he pass the night pre- 
ceding, his death? 

20. Repeat the compliment paid to the B'-itish troops by Mont- 
calm. Mention one of his last acts. When did he die 1 
Where was he buried ? 

21. What is said of Canada t Whither did Bourgainville re- 
tire 1 What is said of the French forces 1 What was 
effected on the 18th t On what terms ? Who then as^ 
sumed the command t 

22. What is said of the Scotch Highlanders ? What did they 

believe) 

23. What u said of Great Britain 1 Of whom were the clana 
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composed 1 \Vhy were they thought disloyal 1 What is 
bn\(\ of them 1 To whom was the commaud of the clans 
given f What was the consequence ? 
9.A. Who commanded the battalion of Highlanders at Quebec ? 
Of how many men did it consist 1 Describe their dress. 
Describe their arms. What impression did they pro- 
duce 1 

25. What may be said of the capture of Quebec % What suc- 

cess had Generals Amherst and Prideaux 1 

26. Why has thus period in our history been enlarged upon 1 



PART II. 

CANADA UNDER THE BRITISH. 

COLONIAL HISTOmr EXTKNDfRO FROM THE CONQI7E8T OF 

QUEBEC, 1759,' TO THE UNIOK OF THE PROVINCES 

OF UPPER AND LOWER CANADA, 1840^ A PERIOD 

OF EIOHTY-ONE TEARS. 



CHAPTER I. 

DIVISIONS. 

J. History from the Conquest of Quebec, 1759, to the 
Treaty of FariSy 1763.— JJ. From the Treaty of 
Faris, 1763, to the Ikdaration of Independence of 
the United States, 1774. — III. From the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 1774, to the Declaration of 
TTar, 1812, 

T. General History from the CoKtquest op 
Quebec, 1759, to the Treaty of Paris, 1763. — 1, 
At the time when Canada came into tlje possession of the 
British, the population amounted to 65,000 persons. Thej 
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consisted chiefly of cultivators, a frugal, industtious, and 
moral race, and a 7ioble$sey who, though poor, were very 
much respected.v There vyas besides a considerable body 
of Indians, who were converted to the Homan Catholic 
faith. 

2. The terras in favoqr of the French residents were 
faithfully, and even liberally fulfilled by the Brilish gov- 
ernment. Civil and religious liberty was granted to the 
Canadians, and great forbearance and generosity were 
displayed by the. captors tp the conquered. Unfortun- 
ately, however, all -oljcas wece confined to British subjects. 
These then consisted pf military men and traders, many 
of whom were .il|, fitted Car so important ;i station. They 
showed too often s^ . bigoted spirit an^ a contemptuous 
disposition, towar4s' the old. ink^bitants, including' the 
noblesse; *• . . 

3. General Murray, who b£|d succeeded to the com- 
Htiand, notwithstanding this feeii^g on the part of the 
British o^cials, strenugtusly. prptepted the Canadians, 
without regard to the complaints made against him to the 
ministry at Home ; and by tiiis impartial conduct, gained 
their confidence.; For soii^time after the capitulation the 
people vyere governed by military tribunals ; bpt, soon 
after the conclusion of the. peace, which left to Frai^e no 
tirace.of powpr in North An^erica,jiew courts of, civil and 
priminal jurisdictipin >v<ife established, in which the laws of 
^nglafld we?e intrQ4ucjed, . 

. 4., ThprCan?;dicH^s„were ,^ grjatified with the change 
which t}u?y experienced in. coining ^under the British rule, 
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that when George II. died towards the end of the year 
1760, all the French in Canada of anj distinction went 
into mourning. Though the conquest of Canada was 
accomplished during Bis reign, yet so uncertain is life that 
he only lived to hear of this great accession to his empire* 
In the midst of the hearty rejoicings of the people, he 
was suddenly seized with illness, and expired in the 77th 
year of his age. 

5. His Majesty George Til. had the gratification of 
receiving the homage of his new suhjects. The Chevalier 
Chaossegros de Lery and his lady were the first of his 
Canadian suhjects that had the honour of being presented 
at court. The young and gallant monarch, on receiving 
Madame de Lery, who was a very beautiful woman, 
observed to her, '^ If all the ladies of Canada are as hand- 
some as yourself, I have indeed made a conquest.^' 

6. In the month of April the French army, which had 
been collected in the neighbourhood of Montreal under 
the command of the Chevalier de Levi, marched towards 
Quebec for the purpose of attacking and regaining it. A 
battle was fought in the vicinity on the 27th, and after a 
furious contest for two hours. General Murray being 
overpowered by numbers, was obliged to return to the 
city with the loss of one thousand men. If this general 
was guilty of any rashness in leaving his fortified p^sitioDy 
he amply atoned for it by the vigour with which he placed 
Quebec in a state of defence, and held out against all 
opponents until the 15th May, when a fleet with troops 
under Admiral Swanton arrived just in time to save the 
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citj, and compelled De Levi to retire with precipitation to 
Montreal. 

7. Vaudreuil, the governor ^of Montreal, finding the 
danger imminent , determined to take his last stand on 
behalf of French dominion in this city, and for this pur- 
pose he called in all his detachments, thus concentrating 
his remaining strength. He moreoTer enlarged the forti- 
fications for the detence of the town, and converted sloops 
into armed vessels. 

8. In^ the meantime, Greneral Murray, with as manj 
troops as could be spared from Quebec, advanced towards 
the point of attack. General Amherst, with the armj from 
Oswego, approached in an opposite direction, both armies 
taking post near the city in one day. Colonel Haviland^ 
with a strong detachment, lay on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence opposite to Montreal. Thus Dc Vaudreuil 
found himself completely surrounded, and almost compelled 
to surrender. 

9. On the 8th of September, he signed the capitulation, 
by which Montreal and the whole of Canada were trans- 
ferred to British dominion. A few days aftei-wards the 
French troops were sent down to Quebec, and thence to 
France, not to serve again during the war. Thus was the 
last decisive' act in the conquest of Canada performed with- 
out firing a gun, or the loss of a single life. 

10. Vaudreuil obtained the most liberal stipulations for 
the good treatment of the people he had previously com- 
manded, particularly for the free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic faith, aud the preservation of the property belong- 
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ing to the religious communities. He even demanded that 
the bishop should continue to be appointed by the French 
monarch ; but this, of course, was refused. The posses- 
sion of Canada, as well as of all the adjoining countries, 
was confirmed to Britain by the treaty of Paris, signed on 
the 10th of May, 1763. 

11. While the negociations, which issued in this treaty, 
were pending, it seems that the murmurs of the French 
people, who did not like the idea of relinquishing Canada, 
reached the throne. The king immediately sent for bis 
sagacious minister, the Due de Choiseul, to remonstrate 
with him on the subject. That wily statesman advised 
the monarch to allow England to retain peaceable posses- 
sion of Canada. He remarked that, if the English had as 
much wisdom as they ought to have, they would almost 
pay the French a subsidy to retain it ; and he prophesied 
that the New England States, from the deep-rooted abhor- 
rence which they entertained towards monarchical govern- 
ment, would assert iheir independence as soon as a foreign 
enemy was removed from their neighbourhood. This 
prediction was too soon verified in the conduct of the 
British colonists in North America. 

IF. From the Treaty of Paris, 1763, to the 
Declaration of Independence by the United 
States of America, 1774. — 1. The population from 
the time of the conquest, increased rapidly by the influx 
of British settlers. Trade with England was encouraged, 
and the capabilities of the country were more extensively 
explored ; and the Canadians now indeed began to enjoy 
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a liberty they had never before tasted, and a degree of 
prosperity which made them almost forget the shock they 
bad sustained by the conduct of M. Bigot, the financier 
of the king of France, who had, by his peculation, almost 
ruined the meicantile portion of the colonists. 

2. This intendant, as he was called, had the entire 
management of tlie finances of the colony in his hands, and 
took advantage of a paper currency, which had been faith- 
fully redeemed for upwards of thirty years, and enjoyed 
unlimited credit to conceal his speculations. This paper 
currency had been given as payment for the expenses of 
the civil and military establishments, and passed freely, so 
that everything required by the French government could 
be procured with it. Suddenly, however, whilst the Eng- 
h'sh were capturing the country by force of arms, the French 
monarch, as if resolved upon destroying the commerce and 
prospects of his subjects, refused to pay the bills of ex- 
chimge passed by Bigot. By this act he involved in ruin 
not only all who possessed these bills, but all who posses- 
sed any paper currency. This amounted, at the period, 
to the immense sum of ^64,000,000 sterling. The only 
compensation received for this large sum was four per cent, 
on the 01 iginal value. 

3. During this year Montreal suffered from a dreadful 
fire, which broke out in the house of one I-iivingston, and 
was occasioned by hot ashes being carried into the garret 
to make soap. The want of engines, and the prevalence 
of a very high wind, were favourable to the spreading of 
the conflagration, which was only stopped at last by pull- 
ing down a part of the Hopitale des Soeurs in Notre 
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Dame Street One hundred and eight houses were des- 
troyed, and two hun'Jred and fifteen families reduced to the 
greatest distress. This was in the lower town ; but, three 
years afterwards, another fire broke out in the upper or 
western part of the town, which raged with incredible fury, 
until it had consumed ninety houses, two churches, and a 
large charity-school. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
displayed towards the sufferers ; a considerable sum was 
raised in England, and sent to their relief, but many were 
reduced to great poverty, notwithstanding all the efforts 
made to aid them. The population of Montreal was at 
this time about seven thousand. 

4>. In order to conciliate the Canadians, the English 
law, which had at first been introduced amongst them, was 
changed for the " Coutume de Paris^'* the ancient system 
to which they had been so long accustomed. The French 
language was also directed to be used in the law courts, 
and other changes were made, which could not fail to be 
gratifying to the Canadian people. 

5. The momentous period, when the English colonists 
threw off their allegiance to the Mother country, rather 
than submit to be taxed without being represented in the 
Imperial Senate, now approached. The French Cana- 
dians, however, though pressingly invited to assist, refiised. 
They were aware of the blessings they enjoyed under the 
British government, and willingly submitted even to the 
Stamp Act, which caused so great a revolt amongst their 
neighbours. 

III. From the Declaration of Independence, 
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1774, TO THE Declaration op War 1812. — 1. 
The first Congpress of what is now called <' The United 
States/' met in Phfladelphia, on the 5th of September, 
1774. It is remarkable that one of their first objects 
after obtaining their own independence was ta attempt to 
seize on the country they had assisted England to conquer. 
It is a singular het that the money, which it was endeavour* 
ed to levy upon the New Englanders and their fellow* 
colonists, and which in a great measure caused the rupture, 
was for the express purpose of defraj^g the great expen* 
ses incurred by England in the capture of Canada. 

2. Having resolved to invade Canada, the Americans 
entered it in the fall of 1775 in two directions — by Lake 
Champlain and by the sources of the Kennebec River. 
The first division under General Montgomery was very 
successful. After obtaining possession of Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, and St. Johns, he advanced towards Mon- 
treal. His force was very considerable, while there were 
but few British soldiers in Canada. General Carleton, 
who succeeded General Murray in the military command, 
had been repulsed at Longueuil ; so that Montgomery had 
only to take possession of the city, which he did on the 
19th of November. The naval force in the river, and all 
tbe military stores and provisions, were surrendered into 
bis hands, and General Prescott, with the volunteers and 
soldiers, became prisoners of war. Finding plenty of 
woollen cloth in the city. General Montgomery took the 
opportunity of new-clothing his troops, whp had suffered 
much from the severity of the weather. 
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3. The second division of the American army, under 
General Arnold, reached the St. Lawrence on the 9th of 
November. They bad traversed with dreadful fatigue 
the forests and swamps in the District of Maine, and 
arrived at Pomt Levi, opposite Quebec, worn out and 
dbpirited. Quebec was at this time defenceless: and, 
had General Arnold been able to cross the river, that 
capital, and with it the territory of Canada, must have 
passed into the hands of the Americans. Fortunately all 
the shipping had been removed to the other side, and it 
was not until the 14th that he was able to cross over. 
He landed five hundred, men at Wolfe's Cove, and waited 
near that place in the hope of being joined bj Montgom- 
ery from Montreal. 

4. General Carleton, the British Governor, was at this 
time occupied with liis troops near Montreal in endeavour- 
ing to repulse Montgomery. The latter wished to effect 
a junction with General Arnold, that they might unitedly 
attack the fortress. Perceiving that the safety of the 
country depended upon the possession of Quebec, Carle- 
ton effected a masterly movement to reach that place. Jn 
this he was assisted by Captain Bouchette, of the Royal 
Navy, grand-father of the present Deputy Surveyor 
General of Canada, Joseph Bouchette, Esq., who convey- 
ed him through the American forces by night in a canoe 
with muffled paddles. He arrived at the Citadel of 
Quebec on the l^lh, whilst the Americans thought him 
busily engaged with Montgomery near Montreal. 

5. Genera] CarletonV arrival at Quebec was hsuled 
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with great joy hy the Canadians, who vied with the oldest 
British soldiers in preparations for defence. The force 
under his command amounted to only eighteen hundred 
men. Not more than three hundred and fifty were regu- 
lars — of whom two hundred and thirty were Fraser's 
Highlanders, who had settled in the country, and were 
re-embodied under Colonel McLean. The remainder 
were four hundred and fifty seamen, and a gallant band 
composed of Canadian militia and artificers. 

6. The American generals had now effected a junction 
of their forces, and summoned the fortress to surrender. 
This was at once rejected. After pushing the siege during 
the month of December, without any prospect of success, 
Montgomery determined upon making a night-attack. 
This intention soon became known to General Carle ton, 
who made every preparation to defeat the enemy. The 
governor, with the officers and gentlemen off duty, took 
up their quarters for several days at the RecoUet ConvenJ, 
where they slept in their clothes. 

7. During this month's siege the American rifle-men 
kept up an un intermitting fire upon the sentinels, and threw 
from forty to fifty shells every night into the city. The 
inhabitants became so accustomed to the occurrences of a 
siege that they ceased to regard them with alarm, all join- 
ing cheerfully in bearing arms and performing the duty of 
soldiers. 

8. Two strong parties were formed on 31st December 
— one under Montgomery, the other under Arnold, whose 
local knowledge of Quebec was accurate. They were to 
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advance from opposite sides and meet at the foot of Moim- 
tain Street ; then force Prescott gate and reach the upper 
town. 

9. The besiegers approached the City with the most 
careful silence, aided by the raging of a furious storm% 
Adrancing by the road which winds round the face of the 
rock, tlie army was crowded into the narrow pass which 
fed to the gate. Notwithstanding eyery precaution the 
confused noise of the approaching troops rose above the 
conflict of the elements, and struck the wmtchful ear of 
the outer sentinel, who, receiving no answer to bis chal- 
lenge, roused the British guard. 

10. The party, who defended the battery, consisted of 
Canadiaa militia, with nine British seamen to work tlie 
guns. They kept a close watch, and, as soon as the day 
broke, discovered the troops marching in the snow. Orders 
were given to make no mpvement ; and the Americaosy 
having halted at the distance of fifty yards, sent forward an 
officer to reconnoitre. On his return the troops marched 
forward with a quickness and precision deserving the 
highest praise. The English thea opened a tremendous 
fire from the artillery which commanded the path; the 
groans which succeeded, plainly revealed the enemy ; and 
it was not, until every sound in answer to their fire had 
died away, that they ceased their cannonade. 

11. The enemy having retired, thirteen bodies were 
found in tlie ^now. Montgomery's orderly sergeant, des- 
perately wounded, but yet, alive, was found and brought 
ibto ^ guard^room. On being asked if the General 
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Tiimsdf ha! been killed, he evaded the question bj replj- 
iRX that he had not seen him for some time. This faithful 
sergeant died in about an hoar afterwards. It was not as- 
certained that the American General had been killed, 
until General Carleton, anxious to learn the truth, sent 
<to enquire if anf of th^ prisoners would identify 
the body. An oiicer consenting, accompanied the aii- 
4e-camp to the ^'Ttisde YIU^'^ guard, and pointed out 
ithe body, pronouncing over it a glowing eulogium on 
Montgomery's bravery. His two aids-de-camp were also 
recognised among the slain. 

12. This brave man bad fought by the siile of Wolfe 
•on the Plains of Abraham ; but, marrying an American 
lady; the daughter of Judge Livingston, be imbibed the 
-politics of his father-in-law's family, and joined tlie cause 
^f the colonists against tlie Mother Country. The excel- 
lence of hi^ qualities and disposition procured him an un« 
-common sliare of private affection and esteem. After his 
•death tht; Gootinental Congress orilw^d a magnificent 

cenotaph to be erected to l»is memory in St. Patd's 
Church, Naw York. Hither his remains were removed 
•in 1818 by the desire of his widow, and with the.permis- 
«ion of the then British Governor, Sir John Sherbrooke. 

13. In the meantime ArnolJ,who4iad been repulsed at the 
opposite <side of the town, took the command, and attempted 
■still to maintain his ground ; but the dispirited state of his 
men rendered him unable to keep up more than an imper*!- 
-fect blockade at th.». distance of three miles, which he at 
lis^ abandoned. la the whole attack upon Quebec the 

Q 
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Americans lost about one hundred killed and wounded, and 
six officers of Arnold's diTision, inclusive of the loss at 
Pris de Ville. The British bad one officer and seven- 
teen men killed and wounded. The number of those who 
surrendered was four hundred and twentj-six. 

I4<. Quebec has been five times assaulted. First, in 
1629, when, in the infancy of the colony, it fell into the 
Lands of the English. Secondly, in 1690, after its natu- 
ral capabilities for defence had been improved, when it 
successfully resisted the attack of Sir Wm. Phipps. 
Thirdly, in 1759, when, after the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham, it was once more won for England by Wolfe. 
FourthI , in 1760, when, having been threatened during 
the winter, it was unsuccessfully besieged by De Levr,' and 
lastly, in 1775, when, after it had sustained an unsuccess- 
ful siege and blockade of six months, General Arnold was 
obliged to abandon his camp in despair. 

15. In the month of May reinforcements having arriv- 
ed from Britain under Greneral Burgoyne, the Canadians 
were enabled to drive the Americans from the province* 
Notwithstanding this, in 1777, General Burgoyne and a 
great number of Hritisb troops were obliged to surrender ' 
as prisoners of war to General Gates and the Hepublicaa 
Army at a village near Saratoga. This disaster had an 
important bearing upon the events of that period. 

16. The army of thfe ill-fated Burgoyne was the best 
equipped and most effective that h&d entered the fieltl dur> 
Ing the contest. High hopes were entertained of its sno- 
ee89^ bi^ the insurmountably dijQquities of the cmmtrf. 
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tbe ioclement weather, and the energy and skill of the 
opponents, were its ruin. Two sUccessire actions — the 
first, a "victory — the second, a defeat — hastened the fate of 
this army, which had been harassed by fatigue and iroper* 
fectly supplied. Embarrassed by heary rains and deep 
roads as well ashy the number of the wounded, it retreat- 
ed for three days, and on the 18th of September took up 
its final stand above the Fishkill River. To retreat far- 
ther was impracticable. Tbe Americans swarmed on 
every side in overwhelming numbers; supplies failed; 
water could be got only at the price of blood, for the 
river was guarded by the deadly rifle ; whilst every part 
of the camp was exposed to the enemy's cannon and the 
marksman's aim. There Mras no place of safety ; as long 
as they lasted, they where shot down like deer. For six 
days the spirit of English chivalry would not bow ; at 
length hunger, and to'l, the deadly sickness and the hope- 
less stiuggle, could no longer b'e borne, and they yielded. 

17. This long war terminated in 1783, by the inde- 
pendence of all the colonies that had united against Britain. 
The issue, unfavourable or at least mortifying to the 
Mother Country, was attended with considerable adt^n- 
txige to Canada. This arose from a large body of 
loyalists, who expatriated themselves from the United 
States and took refuge in her territories. They received 
liberal grants of land, and laid^the foundation of that 
prosperity which has since so emmently (Mstinguished 
Canada West. 

18. His late Mcgesty WQliam the IV. visited Canadi 
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id 1787. He then commanded the Pegasus, of eighty* 
four guns. He landed at Quebec on the 14th of August, 
^tid on the 18th of September made his entrance into 
Montreal* He was received and entertained with all the 
honours due to hts illustrious rank. Having landed and 
passed sometime at Sdrel on his return, he sanctioned the 
change of name to his own — Williata Henry j by either 
of which appellations It is now known. 

19. Lord Dorchester, ha^ng assumed tlie government 
in 1786, bro^ught forward, a few* years afterwards, a plan 
of government better suited to exist! g circumstances, 
and intended as nearly as possible to resemble the form of 
the British Constitution. By this act tlie colony wa4 
divided into the two Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and a Legislature was established in each. In 
pursuance of this act the first Provincial Parliament of 
Lower Canada met at Quebec on the 17th of December^ 
1792. 

20. General Prescott was appointed Governor in this 
year, and several Legislative Acts passed for the improve** 
ment of the Province* It was found, however, that the 
Ldild Granting Department had managed to grant to 
each other large and valuable tracts of the Crown Lands, 
to the injury of vast numbers of settlers and emigrants. 

21. The affairs of the Province at this period were en- 
trusted to Sir Uobert S. Milnes, as Lieutenant Governor. 
In 1803 t decision of the Chief Justice at Montreal 
declared slavery inconsistent with the laws of the eoun- 
tl7t «adA few iftditidttolB hi tho^t coodilion received « 
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grant of freedom. Sir James H. Crai^ was appointed 
(Governor (xeneral in 1807. The Province still continued 
to enjoj peace, and its trade flourisited and increased 
rapiJIy- Differences, however, unfortunately arose 
between the Governor and tlie Hou'ie of Assembly. 

22. In 1810 the resolutions of the House expflling the 
Ju.lges, the pledge of the House to pay the civil list, and 
the expulsion of Judge Sewell by vote, led to the ilissolu-. 
tion of Parli.iment. Thi**, with the suppre^^sion of a 
French pnper, called " Le Canadleny'* the seizure of its 
press, and the imprisonment of its printer and six others, 
g ive great offence. Somfi very imaginative persons gave 
to this period the name of the " reign of terror." 

23. Sir George Prevost succeeded to the administra- 
tion of Canada, in 1811, as Governor General, and the 
following year the United States declared war against 
Great Britain, 



Q;uestions on Fart. III. — Chapter !• 

What arc Ihc d' visions of this Chapter ? 
I. — t. What number of hihabitauu haU Canada at the time of the 
conquest ) r)<.scribe them ? U bat U said of the Indians ? 

2. \\ hat is said of the British j^overnment i \\ hat was 
griiilf^d fo ihe Canadians ? What cause tf complaint was 
still I. ft l Of tvbom did these consist 7 W hat spirit did 
these officerfi bhfiw 1 

3. How did General Murray act '{ In >vhat manner were the 
people ^rtvenifd 'I Uhat new courts were iusti.ultd 1 

4. How did the Canadians evince their rcgird for the Brhi(»h t 
U hat is !>aid of Gcoree the II 1 What is baid of his death 1 

^. Who first received the homa;>e of the Canadians 1 W ho 
first visited tlie court of tie; ro:e 111 t What s|)eecU ^vas 
made by the kin^ tu Madame dc Lory \ 
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6. What ii said of De Leri t Give an aecouot of the batfo t 

What i« said of General Murray ? IVhat then arriSd t 

7. What course did Vaudreuil take ? Give an account /the 
arrangements t 

8. Who advanced from Quebec t From what direA^ did 
General Amherst approach 1 Where was Colonel Havi* 
land stationed 1 In what situation did Vaudreuil find 
hi self/ 

9. What is said cf this capitulation? Wliither were the French 
troops sent t In what manner was tliis performed 1 

10. What stipulations did Vaudreuil exact t U hat did he de- 
mand ? ^Vas this granted ) When was this conquest 
confirmed t 

11. What occurred in France? For whom did Louis sendt 

What did Choiseul advise 1 What remark did be make 1 
What diti he prophesy t Was this prediction verified t 
II.— 1. What followed the conquest of Canada by the British? 
What did the Canadians begin to enjoy 'i What is said of 
M. Bigot 

2. What is said of the finances 1 What did he take advantage 
of { For what purpose had this paper been passed t Of 
whit was the French monarch guilty 1 Who were in- 
Tolfed in ruin by this act 1 To what sum did this cur- 
rency amount 1 What compensation was received t 

3. What calamity desolated Montreal 1 What caused it to 
spread, and hf>w was it stopped t Relate the particulars 
ol*the second fire. What relief was afforded to the sufferers t 
What was the population of Montreal at this period i 

4. What change in the law was introduced at this time t 
What other clianges t 

5. Wh:it momentous period now approached t What was the 
conduct of the French Canadians f To what act did they 
submit 7 

III.— 1. When did the first Congress meett What was one of 
their first objects 7 For wliat purpose was the money 
raised which caused the rupture t 

2. In what quarters did the Americans invade Canada t What 
- was the success of the first division t Was his foice con* 

ciderable t What is said of General Carleton 1 When did 
Montgomery enter Montreal 7 What was surrendered to 
him 1 What did he find in llie city, and to h hat use did 
he apply it t 

3. When did the second division reach the St. Lawrence t 

Descfibe their sufferings. In what state was Quebec at 
this time 7 What must have been the result if Arnold had 
crossed the river 7 Whither had the shipping been remov* 
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ed t Where did he land his men, and for whom did he wait 1 

4. Where was General Carleton 1 What was Uie object of 
Montgomery 1 What movement did Carleton effect 1 Bjr 
whose assistance 7 How was this accomplished 1 When 
did he arrive 1 

5. How was hb arrival hailed 1 What amount of force did he 
possess ? What amount of regulars 1 What amount of 
sailors, and militia t 

6 What is said of the American generals 1 What was the 
reply t What was the determination of Montgomery t 
Did this ir.tenlion transpire % What precaution was taken t 

7. Give an account of the siege. What is said of the inhab- 
itants 1 

8. What took place on the 31st Dec. t What was the plan of 
atUckl 

9. Describe their approach. Into what was the army crowd* 
ed 1 What is said of the noise of the troops ? 

10. Who defended the battery ? What did they discover 7 
What orders were given 1 Wliat is said of the troops t 
What was then done by the English 1 What succeeded T 

11. How many bodies were found ? Who was brought into 
the guard-room 1 What b suid of him 7 How did gen- 
eral Carleton try to ascertain the fact JT Who recognized 
the corpse of Montgomery % Who besides were found 
amongst the dead 7 

12. How came general Montgomery to embrace the American 
cause 1 What is said of him t Where is his monument 
erected 1 When was his body removed to New York 7 

13. Who took the command 1 What is said of Arnold 1 What 
was the loss of the Americans i What was the loss of the 
British ? 

14. How many times has Qtiebec been assailed X Fii^t^ 
ISecondly, Thirdly, Fourthly, Lastly, with what result 1 

15. What were the Canadians enabled to do in 1776 1 What 
disaster befet the British in 1777 1 What is said of this ! 

16. In what condition was the army of Burgoyne 1 What 
caused its ruin 1 What is said of the two actions 7 De- 
scrU>e its condition 7 What is said of the Americans t 
What of the situation of the army '/ How long did they 
resist 7 

17. When wa^ the peace with the United States settled 7 What 
is said of the issue 7 Hovr "did this arise 7 How were 
they retvardud 7 

18. When did his late Majesty visit Canada 7 Where did he 
laid, and to what place did he proceed 7 How was he 
received 1 What oceurred on his return 7 
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19. What new plan of government iras now ndoptrd 1 How 
was rhe colony divided ?' U hen did the firtt Partisment 
wif et l 

20. \^ hat is said f>f General' Rrrscolt 1 U hat is wid of the 
Land liranliiig Deparlment l 

SI. 'Jo whom \ver« the atiairs of the Provirce now entrusted t 
W hat decision was made wilh regard to slavery 1 W ho- 
was sent out in 1807 / Did the Province flourish % ^Vhat 
dlffvrence arose 1 

22, \\ »ial ltd to the dissoluticn of ParKament ? What gave^ 
gr« at oHVnce ? U hat name was given to thi« period t 

23. Who burcH^id to the adminKiirHti n1 Wlte" did the 
United states declare war agaii>8t Gieat Urilaiii 1 



CHAPTER II. 

DIVISIONS. 

J. General Hisfcrf/, fr&m the Drdaration ff WoTy 
lS\2.tofhe Pence <f 1814 and 18ln.^/7. Frcm 
the Treaty cf Fcace, 1^15, to the Cv^wmcvce^ 
nmit of LiitifrUwces, 1832. — III From the Ccm» 
mevcetnent (f Duturhar/ccSy 1832, to ilte End of the^ 
Ltsunection of 1838. 

I. General-History, FROM THE Declaration cp 
War, 1812, t-^ the Treaty of Peace, 1815. — K 
Tlie Americans, having de( lareJ war ag?iinst Englnrul,. 
detVrniinod to invade GairatKi, where thty supposed the 
Binssofllie p'Ojile wculd receive thrm with rp' n artJis. 
Far from this bein*^ the cnse, as soon r.s it was known that 
w;:r was pro<h»imrd, tie Canad'ansrose with a nolle spirit 
in deft-nce of their coantry. Four batttiKor.s of Militia 
were iu^ftantlJ raised, and the <^anudian Voltigctirs were 
organized and ec^uipped in the short space of fcix weeks bj; 
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the liberality of the young Canadian gentry, from among 
whom they were gallantly officered. The new Governor^ 
Sir George Pi-evost', assembled the Le|iislature ; Govern- 
ment paper, bearing interest, and payable in Bills cf Ex- 
chaqge on England, was substituted for money, to prevent 
the specie from going to the United States. The Citadel 
of Quebec was guarded by inhabitants of the town, proud 
of the duty and of the confidence reposed iq th^m. Every 
description of force was put into activity ; and our old 
frieqds, the Indiums, now a very different race from those 
of whom you have read in the early wars, came from their 
forest homes, to arm in defence of their country. 

2. The same feeling wjus manifested iq Upper Canada. 
This portion of the couatry is peopled wilh British emi- 
grants, and the important body of settlers from the United 
States, of which we have already spoken, and which is 
generally known in Canada by the name of the Loyalists 
or United Empire Loyalists. The government of this 
Province w^s entrusted to General Brock, a straightfor- 
ward politician^ and an able, active, and spirited soldier. 

3. In July, the American General Hull, with a force of 
twenty-five hundred men crossed over from Detroit, and 
entered the western district, where he issued a proclamation 
inviting the inhabitants to join his standard. At this time 
the British force on the frontier was nearly nominal,, and 
could offer little resistance. As soon as General Brock 
heard of this invasion, be prorogued the Parliament then 
sitting at Toroato,and proceeded westward. He arrived, 
OD the 12th of August, at Amherstburg, where he muater- 

o2 
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ProTinGe. They soon obtained possession of the whole 
Niagara Frontier, then containing a very large proportion 
of the populatiou of Upper Canada. General Vincent was 
obliged to retire to Burlington Heights, near the western 
extremity of Lake Ontario. The A mericans had advanced 
as far as Stoney Creek with the intention of dislodging 
them, when Lieutenant Colonel Harvey, now Sir John 
Harvey, conceived and executed a plan of surprising them 
in the night. Before day he entered their camp consisting 
of three thousand men, with only seven hundred and four 
soldiers ; killed and wounded a great number, and captured 
two generals and one hundred and twenty prisoners. This 
affair so disconcerted the Americans that they returned 
hastily to Fort George, leaving the communication with 
part of Niagara Frontier open to the British, and perhaps 
eventually saving the whole of the Province. 

8. On the 23rd of June two American armed vessels 
were gallantly captured by the British troops at Isle-aux- 
Noix in Lake Champlain, and in July the bairacks at* 
Blackrock and Plattsburg were destroyed. An attack On 
Sackett's Harbour, however, by Sir George Prevost, on 
which great hopes were formed, completely failed. On 
the 10th of September Commodore Perry captured the 
whole British Naval Force on Lake Erie. 

9. To add to this series of disasters. General Proctor 
was defeated near Detrpit by General Harrison. This 
General brought with him a body of combatants hitherto 
unknown in warfare — the Kentucky mounted riflemen, 
accustomed to rida through the woods, and using tbeir 
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"weapons with astonishing skill. Receiving the fire of the 
British, they galloped forward amongst them, and in a few 
minutes spread a general confusion through the ranks. 
The Indians sustained the loss of their chief Tecumseh, 
one of the bravest of the brave, and equally distinguished 
by policy and eloquence. The main object of his life had 
been to unite his followers in a grand confederacy against 
the Americans. In his emnity to them he had warmly 
attached himself to the British, and aided them in succes- 
sive victories. General Proctor was obliged to retreat to 
Burlington Heights, where he could only rally two hundred 
men, with whom he joined the Niagara army. 

10. In the fall of the year the American Forces were 
assembled on Lakes Ontario and Champlain, with the 
intention of making a combined attack on Montreal, the 
success of which would doubtless have placed the whole 
of the Upper Province in their hands. On the 21st of 
October General Hampton entered Lower Canada from 
Jjake Champlain with an army of from six to seven thou- 
sand men. On the 26th be came to Colonel De Sala- 
berry's position on the Chateauguay river, where he met 
with a noble resistance from the little detachment that 
formed the advance of the British army. It was almost 
entir ly composed of natives of Lower Canada, and its 
numbers have been variously estimated. 

11. This brave officer was himself a Canadian, belong- 
ing to one of the oldest and most distinguished families ; 
and had served with the Hi itish army in various parts of 
the world* To great activity and personal courage ho 
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united military science and experience, and possessed the 
entire confidence of his troops. He availed himself of 
every advantige which the thickly wooded country afford- 
ed, and poured in a deadly fire. The example, which the 
gallant Colonel thus set, was nobly followed bv the men, 
every one of whom made sure of his object. 'I he loss of 
the Americans was considerable, whilst Colonel de Sala- , 
berry had only two men killed and sixteen wounded. 
General Hampton returned to Plattsburg, where liis army 
dwindled away by sickness and desertion. 

12. Meantime the large expedition under General Wil- 
kinson, having crossed Lake Ontario, entered the river 
St. Lawrence, and passed the British fort of Prescott on 
the night of the 6th of November. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and he might have reached the island of 
Montreal the next day, had he continued his route without 
interruption Fortunately, however, he thought proper to 
land portions of his troops at different places on the St. 
Lawrence in quest of imaginary obstacles to his passage. 
These unnecessary delays gave time to Sir George Pre- 
vost to hear of his coming, and to call out the Militia, who 
were assembling from every part of the country ; and en- 
abled the detachments also from the garrisons of Kingston 
and Prescott to overtake iiim. 

13. Near Cornwall Wilkinson received despatches 
from Hampton, declining the expected co-operation with 
him. He found too thai the population was hostile to thQ 
States, and attached to the British governm^qt. He 
resolved to give up his attack upon Montreal, and retire 
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to winter quarters. The American General Boyd with 
the elite of the army marched, at this time too, against 
the British General Morrison, who commanded the 
detachments from Kingston and Prescott, amounting to 
only eight hundred men. Great fears were entertained 
of the junction of the forces of Boyd and Wilkinson. 
This, however, was prevented ; and Boyd's army was 
beaten at Chrysler's farm above Cornwall, and forced to 
retire to their boats. They crossed the Salmon river, 
from which they ultimately retired to Plattsburg on Lake 
Cbamplain. 

14. In the month of December the Americans, finding 
that the British were prepared to act on the offensive, 
burnt the town of Newark (now Niagara), leaving the 
inhabitants ruined and houseless in the midst of winter. 
On the advance of General Murray, General M'Qure 
retired, and the American Fort Niagara was taken by 
surprise, with four hundred prisoners, and a large quantity 
of arms and stores. On the 30th the British retaliated 
the burning of Niagara by destroying Blackrock and 
Buffalo. The winter put an end for a time to this border 
warfare, so annoying to both countries, and frequently 
more disastrous in *its consequences than regular contests. 

15. Operations were commenced early m the spring of 
1814. An American army, commanded by General 
Wilkinson, and amounting to upwards of three thousand 
men, entered liower Canada on the Western shore of 
Lake Champlain. They attacked and^ ompletely invest- 
ed La Colle Mill, which was defended by Major Hand- 
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cock^ of the 13th regiment and about one hundred and 
eighty men. They were vigorously repulsed from this 
little fortress and driven back to the United States. 

16, Early in the season Sir James Yeo arrived from 
England, took command on Lake Ontario, and conveyed 
Sir Gordon Drummond with troops to Oswego, which 
they took. In July the American General Brown captur- 
ed Fort Erie, and advanced to Chippewa, where he was 
met by General Riall, with about two thousand regulars, 
militia, and Indians, A severe battle was fought, in 
which the British lost in killed, wounded and missing, dve 
hundred and fifteen, and the Americans three hundred and 
twelve. General Riall was obliged to fall back to Twen- 
ty-one Mile Creek, and the Americans proceeded to 
invest Fort George. Finding it stronger than he expect- 
ed, and being disappointed ' of assistance from Sackett's 
Harbour, after destroying the village of St. David's and 
plundering the inhabitants of the frontier. Brown retired 
towards Chippewa. The British General, havmg received 
some reinforcements, advanced, and the two armies met 
again near the Falls of Niagara. Here in a place called 
Lundy's Lane, after vali«»ntly fighting till midnight with 
various fortune, the Americans were obliged to retire 
towards Fort Erie, losing eight hundred and fifty-four 
men, while the loss of the British was eight hundred and 
seventy-eight. 

17. Having determined on attacking Fort Erie, Gen- 
eral Drummond followed thejn, arrived before the Fort 
on tie 3rd pf August; and invested it* On the 11th the 
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Ainerican- armed schooners Ohio and Somrrs, aiding in th& 
defence of the pi- ce> were taken po^ses''ion of by seventj-^ 
five British seamen undiT Captain Dodils io ho its, some 
of which had been carried on men's shoulders frcm b« low 
the Falts. On the night of the Intb tbe army {(ssaulted 
the Fort and were repulsed, losing nine hundred aad five 
men and several gallant ofiicers. 

I^'. After the capture of Paiis and the abdieation of 
Napoleon, Britain was enabled to forn ber forces against 
tfte United States, and doubtless anticipate a fuU ti iumph^ 
A strong detachment arrived late in the season, and part 
of ihem were ordered to inarch round Lake Ontario ta 
the Niagira Frontier. The principal part, however, were 
assennbled on the fUchelieu, where they were biigaded 
with ttie forces of General de Rottenbiirg. Grfat exer- 
tions were made on both sid<'s to ensure a superiority oa 
Lake Champlatn ; and in September a force of tin thou- 
sand men under Sir George Prevoht pnssed the frontier 
and attacke<l Platli>burg. The British flotilla from Isle- 
au^-Nois came up and attacked tlie American Navat 
force — the land battel iis opmed at the same time, and the 
troops moved on to the assault. Here aga<n, however, 
victory deilared itself for the Americnns, the naval force 
was defeated, an^ the wbofe army retreated (very unneces- 
sarily, as it was thought at the time) and re-enlered Low- 
er Canada, with the loss of two hundred and thirty-fiv4> 
men exclusive of deserters. 

19^. On the Ijlisignra frontii-r in the same month the 
American fopccs m.ade a sortie from Fojt Erie, which wa^ 
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repulsed, but witli great loss. On the 21st tbe British 
broke up and retired upon Chippewa, Fort George, and 
Burlington Heights. In October Sir James Yeo brought 
reinforcements and supplies to general Drummond. On the 
,5th of November the Americans evacuated Fort Erie, the 
only military fort thej had in the Canadas. A predatory 
party too, which had landed from Detroit, and penetrated 
more than a hundred miles into Upper Canada, retired upon 
the approach of a British force from Burlington Heights, 
thus entirely abandoning Canada. The command of the 
Lakes was at the same time secured, and several American 
Forts were captured. 

20. In the meantime the British obtained possession of 
Washington, where they destroyed tiie public offices and 
property. They were, however, very unsuccessful in their 
attacks upon Baltimore and New Orleans. ^Happily a 
treaty of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain was signed at Ghent, December 24tb, 1814, and 
on the 9th of March, 1815, was made known at Quebec 
by Sir George Prevost, which terminated this unfortunate 
and disastrous war. 

21. Neither the treaty of peace, nor the war, however, 
brought glory to Britain. The country was saved chiefly 
by the gallantry and loyalty of its own inhabitants, whose 
conduct is beyond all praise. Many were the instances, 
however, of distinguished military skill, and of gallant 
endurance of fatigue and hardship, displayed by the army 
sent to defend Canada j but some unhappy influences seem 
to have pervaded the national councils. When a power- 
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ful arm/ might have acted efiectual'7, onlj a few thou- 
sands were sent ; and men who had heaten the most 
celebrated troops in the woild were defeated and destroy- 
ed in an attack on mud breast-works at New Orleans. 
An open and populous country^ where a European army 
might hare carried all before it, was left with only a few 
regiments, whilst the naval force on the Lakes was so 
deficient that defeat was unavoidable. 

II. GfiXERAL History prom the Conclusion of 
FcACS, 1815, TO THE RioTS, 1832. — 1. Sir Gordon 
Drammond succeeded Sir George Prevost in the admin- 
istration of the government in April, 1815 ; and Joseph 
Wilson, Esquire, held the office of Administrator under 
him ti!l the arrival of Sir John Coape Sberbrooke, who 
was appointed Governor General in 1816. This vigorous 
and judicious administration gave general satisfaction. He 
was instructed to accept the ofifer, formerly made, to pay 
the whole civil list out of the funds of the Province. He 
applied, therefore, not for a permanent settlement, but 
merely for the sum necessary to meet the current expens- 
es. This was readily granted, the Assembly reserving 
to themselves the appropriation of it. 

2. Sir John, being obliged by severe illness to return 
to !EIngland, was succeeded in 1818 by the Duke of 
Richmond. In September, 1819, the Duke's life and 
government were suddenly terminated by an attack of 
hydrophobia* This was occasioned by the bite of a tame 
foXy not suspected to be in a rabid state, with which tbe 
Duke was amusing himself. From the time of his death 
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cclonj. They retained, however, the power of the Crown 
over the revenues of the Province, 

9. Sir James Kempt succeeded Lord Dalhousle. On 
calling a meeting of the Legislature, he fonnallj accepted 
the election of Mr. Papineau as Speaker, and made a 
speech which was concihatorj, mild, and wise. He assent- 
ed to a Supply Bill to carry on the public service, and he 
may indeed be said to have effected a satisfactory under- 
standing between the Legislature and the Executive Gov- 
ernment. An Act of the Provincial PaHiament was pass- 
ed, which received His Majesty's sanction, to increase 
the representation of Lower Canada from fifty to eighty- 
four members. A general election took place agreeably 
ii this act, and soon after Sir James Kempt returned to 
England, universally honoured and respected for his con- 
ciliatory and constitutional conduct 

10. He was succeeded by Lord Aylmer.- During his 
administration the Asiatic cholera appeared in Canada. 
So great was the mortality that it was calculated that a 
greater number of persons had been carried off by it; in 
three months in Lower Canada, where the population was 
only half a million, than in six months in Great Britain, 
where there was a population of above sixteen millions. 
A malignant influence, however, more permanent in its 
effects than the visitation of pestilence, began to manifest 
itself iti the Province, menacing the peace, prosperity, and 
institutions of the land, the confidence of social life, and 
the stability of British eonnectioa— we allude to the la* 
surrecttott. - 
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III. From the First Riot at Montreal, 1S32, 
TO THE End op the Insurrection of 1838. — 1. The 
first serious tumult occurred on 21st of May, 1832, in 
consequence of political excitement during an election at 
Montreal. Tbe civil power being unable to restrain the 
populace from acts of violence, it was found necessary to 
call in the militarj, when three persons were killed and 
several wounded. The awful visitations of the pestilence 
in 1832 and 1834 seem to have calmed down for a time 
this tumultuary spirit, which, however, soon returned. 

2. The discontent and opposition of the leaders of Low- 
er Canada to the British Government grew more intense. 
Soon after the arrival of Lord Gosford in 1835 the House 
of Assembly announced that tbej should consider certain 
fundamental alterations in the constitution as the condition 
of an J vote of supply. This was th^ first instance of a 
direct refusal to grant the expenses of government. Af- 
fairs were thus brought to a crisis i and many of the hM'> 
tans of Canada, a virtuous and well disposed people, were 
too easily led on step by step, until, after the lapse of 
two years, acts of open insurrection were committed by 
them. 

3. As a preparative for this conflict with the constituted 
authorities, and to rouse the passions of the habitans against 
them, public meetings were held in almost every parish, 
at which resolutions of tbe most inflammatory nature were 
passed. The tri-coloured flag, the emblem of revolution, 
was displayed at some of the villages on the Hichelieu, 
Uk4 at a grand meetittf^ at St^ Charles tbe €ap of liberty 
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despatch directing the officer in command to prepare 8 
force to accompany Colonel Gore, who was to leave 
Montreal in the afternoon in the steamboat. The roads '^ 
were so bad that traveliittg was almost impossible, and he 
coM not reach Sorel by land until half an hour after 
Colonei Gore and his division had crossed the St. LaW" 
rence and marched on their route to St. Denis. Taking 
a fresh caliche, he hastened to join the troops ; but, mM- 
taking the road, he passed them and arrived at St. Denis 
before them. Here he was mrade a ^isoner, closely 
pinioned, sent forward to St. Charles, and on the road 
was barbarously murdered by his brutal guardians. The 
fact, and the circumstances attending it, were only 
ascertained on the second expedition to St. Denis. The 
body was found in the Kichelieu, and was brought to 
Montreal for interment. The funeral took place with 
military honours, and so solemn and imposing a sight wa» 
never before witnessed in the city. 

10. Martial law was proclaimed in the District of 
Montreal on the 5th of December, and Sir John Col- 
borne invested with authority to administer it. Imme- 
diately after this the attention of government was called 
to the preparations making at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, at St. Eustache, St. Benoit, and St. Scho* 
lastique, where the most active and able leaders of the 
revolt had fortified themselves in a formidable manner. 

11. On the morning of the 13th of December Sir 
John Colbome, with about thirteen hundred men, advanc* 
ed tbiwardfi this District from Montrsal^ aloftg tte left 
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bank of the Ottawa* On the 14th the armj crossed the 
river and invested the village of St. Eustache. The 
attack was completelj successful, though attended with 
much destruction of life and property. The handsome 
church was set on fire, as well as the presbytire and 
about sixty of the principal houses. One of the leaders 
was killed near the church; and a large number burnt or 
suffocated from the flames ; of the troops only one or 
two were killed, and a few wounded. 

12. The next day, as the troops marched forward to 
St. Benoit, his Excellency was met by delegates bearing 
a flag of truce, and stating that the insurgents were 
prepared to lay down their arms unconditionally. Almost 
every house exhibited something white ; and on arriving 
at St. Benoit, two hundred and fifty of those misguided 
men were found drawn up in a line, and suing for pardon ^ 
stating that their leaders had deserted them. They were 
immediately dismissed to their homes and occupations. 
With the return of the troops from the county of the 
Two Mountains the military operations, connected with 
the first insurrection in Lower Canada, may be said to 
have terminated. 



Questions on Part HI. — Chapter 2. 

What are the dlTisions of ihis Chapter 1 
Of what period does this division treat 1 
1.^1. What is said of the Americans % Was this the case 1 How 
did the Canadians act 1 Give an account of the prepara* 
tions made to meet them. What was done by bir George 
Pr«vo8t t Why was paper currency i ubttttuted for money 1 
Umf wiB QoelKo guarded 1 
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6. What was his first act ? Whom did he refute to saribtion t 

What was the consequence 1 

7. What is naid of the petition to the king t Mention the first 
or them. The second. The third. The fourth. The 
fifth. 

8. To what body was this petition submitted ? What was 
. done by them 1 What regret did they express 1 What 

did they retain 1 

9. Who succeeded Lord Dalhousie ? Whom did he recog^nise 
as Speaker % To what di^ he assent ? What did he effect 1 
What act was passed % What took plate 1 What is said 
of Sir James Kempt 1 

10. By whom was he succeeded ? Give an account of th* 
rarages of the cholera. What other influence began to 
manifest itself in the Province 1 
III. — 1. What portion of history does this division embrace t 
Where was the first riot % What were its results '< What 
is said of the cholera 1 

2. What is said of the leaders of Lower Canada t What did 
they announce 1 Of what was this the first instance 1 
What is said of the habUanz 7 

3. What is said of the meetings 1 What is said of the flag t 
What of the cap of liberty % What did they discard t 

4. How were these resolutir)ns carried out 1 

5. For what purpose did the inhabitants meet % 

6. When was there a riot at Montreal 1 To what place did 

Sir John Colborne remove his heg^-quarters 1 Where 
were the habitans ranged ? What was done by the cavalry 1 

7. What were issued 1 Kelate a circumstance which occurred 
near Longueuil. In what direction did Colonel WetheraH 
proceed 1 What was he obliged to do at St. Charles 1 
What is said of the loss of life l Who marched from Sorel 
up the Richelieu i With what did they meet at St. Denis 1 
Were the insurgents succebsful 1 

8. Mention the further proceedings of Colonel Wetherall. 
Where, and in what numbers were troops raised 1 

9. What is said of the mnrder of Lieutenant Weir 1 To what 

place had he been sent 'i How was he detained 1 What 
mistake did he unfortunately make ? Where was he mur** 
dered 1 When was this found out 1 Where was the body 
found 1 What is said of his funeral 'i 

10. What is said of martial law *? At what place were prepa« 
rations making 'i and by whom 1 

11. When did Sir John Colborne advance to the District of the 
Lake of the Two Mountains ? What place did they attack 1 
Give an account of this sad aflair. 
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12. By whom was Sir John Colborne met 1 What hiippen(4 
at St Benoit ? How were ihe insurgents treated t What 
-ended with Ihe return of the troops } 



CHAPTER in. 

DIVISIONS. 

X. Irtsurrectipn in Upper Canada, 1837. — IL Mission 
of Lord Durham, 1838. — ///. From the departure 
of Lord Durham, 1838, to the Union of the Prov- 
inces, 1840. 

1. Insurkection IN Upper Canada' — 1. Thecewi 
of the rising in Lower Canada was the signal for action on 
Che part of the mal-contents in the Upper Province. A 
meeting of the '• Provincial Convention," was immediately 
called at Toronto. 

2. Tills convention soon after sent forth a manifesto^ 
the purport of which was to call upon the people to rise 
against their ruler, and to " put down those who oppress 
and enslave the country." It then proceeded to announce 
the intention of " the friends of liberty ," to grant several 
bundred acres of the government land to every volunteer, 
to secure free deeds to all settlers, and to root out the 
Canada Company- The country was to be governed so 
economically, that, instead of costing the people £ 100,000 
per annum, It should be managed at the reasonable rate of 
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j62 5,000, the rest to go for the purpose of " making 
crooked paths straight and rough pkces plain ;" an under- 
taking which any one, acquainted with the country parts of 
Canada, will own was more desirahle than attainable. 

3. On the earhest rumour of insurrection Sir Francis 
Bond Head, the Governor of Upper Canada, had sent 
every soldier to the Lower Province ; and nothing could 
eiceed his anxiety lest Sir John Colhorne should send 
back some of them. He had formed a plan of showing 
the American people, that, if they thought proper to corae 
over and revolutionize Canada, this was the time to do it 
suf!ce8sruny ; or of proving that the Canadians did not 
wish to desert the standard of their fathers. 

4. Notwithstanding the many rumours of insurrection 
the first outbreak took place most unexpectedly. The 
misguided men had been induced by their leaders to travel 
from their homes through the cross roads, and to meet 
early in the morning of the 4th of December, about four 
miles north of the city of Toronto, at a place called 
" Montgomery's Tavern." As soon as they had gained 
this position, they began to arrest every person on the road, 
in order to prevent information of their proceedings from 
reaching the town. 

5. The first victim was Colonel Moodie, a distinguished 
oflScer, who resided near, and who had received some hints 
of what was going forward, and was hastening to the city. 
He was fired at, wounded, and died in three hours. It is 
said ihat Mr. Mackenzie, the leader, now observed to his 
followers, that, " as blood had been shed, they were in for 
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it, and had notbing left but to march into the citj ;^ and 
this they prepared to do with all speed. 

6. Providentially their advance guard was met by 
Alderman Powell, and some other gentlemen, who were 
riding out of town to ascertain the truth of the rumours 
which were afloat. They were immediately arrested by 
some of the leaders. The Alderman, however, contrived 
to escape, and, after rousing the Governor, who was in 
bed and asleep, he ran to the town bell, and rang such a 
peal as effectually roused most of the citizens from their 
slumbers, and greatly alarmed the insurgents, coming on 
the ear, in the stillness of the night, like a voice warning 
them to desist. 

7. The insurgents, kept by the good hand of God from 
seizing the moment when they might easily have taken the 
city, did little during the night. An advanced picquet of 
the loyalists, under the command of Mr. Sheriff Jarvis, 
met a party of them within the precincts of the city, and 
drove them back, one of the insurgents being killed and 
another wounded. 

8. The inhabitants of Toronto were greatly surprised 
to find their city thus suddenly invested by a large body 
of armed men, commanded by Mackenzie, Van Egmont^ 
and several other leaders. In this trying moment there 
was nothing to look to but the determined loyalty of the 
Canadians themselves. The inhabitants were immediately 
called out by the Governor, who proceeded to the town hall, 
where he found the Chief Justice, with a musket over his 
shoulders, surrotrnded by a band of brave men who had 

u2 
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hastilj assembled. The arms, which had been deposited 
in the town hall, on the departure of the soldiers for the 
Lower Province, were then unpacked and placed in the 
hands of those who rallied round the place of rendezvous. 
Before morning a large bodj of loyalists had assembled, 
which was increased in the course of the day by the ar- 
rival of the Speaker of the House of Assembly, Sir Al-> 
Ian M'Nab, with the men of the Grore District, while 
others from different quarters came in hourly. 

9. By the next morning the loyalists were sufficiently 
strong to have attacked the insurg^its. Feeling, however, 
great reluctance to commence a civil war. Sir Francis sent 
two gentlemen to call upon the leaders to avoid the effusion 
of human blood, and return to their allegiance. To this 
Mackenzie had the hardihood to reply, << that he would 
only consent, on condition that his demands should be 
settled by h national convention,^ He insolently added, 
<* that he would wait till two o'clock for an answer." The 
answer was immediately returned to him In the significant 
word " never P 

10. On the 7th the loyal band, composed of all orders 
and classes, well armed and taking with them a field-piece, 
marched out to attack the insurgents and completely routed 
them ; when Mackenzie effected his escape from the Prov- 
ince. The insurgents were pursued four miles, two of 
the chiefs were taken, and a great number of prisoners ; 
the tavern was burnt to the ground, and the whole affair 
to completely quashed thatSir Francis dismissed the great- 
er part of the prisoners on the spot. The loss of life wai 
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very small on the part of the* roal-contents and not one 
man fell on the side of the loyalists. 

11. In the tneantime men flowed in from all quarters, 
— from the lakes and rivers, — from the vallies and forests, 
— ^in such memhers, that Sir Francis had to give public 
notice that there existed no further occasion for their resort 
to Toronto. The next daj he issued a general order author- 
izing thewhole of the militia of the Bathurst, Ottawa, and 
Eastern Districts, to go and lend their assistance to Lower 
Canada. A number of prisoners, who had been taken in 
different parts of the country, were released and sent to 
their homes ; and in about a week comparative tranquillity 
was restored. 

12. After his flight from the field of battle Mr. Mac- 
kenzie went to Buffalo. Here he succeeded in rousing, in 
a certain party of Americans, that strong desire they have 
always shown to become the possessors of Canada. These 
lawless men plundered the State arsenals of cannon, arms, 
and ammunition, and took possession of Navy Island, a lit- 
tle above the Fails of Niagara, on the 13th of December, 
Numbers enlisted, who were no doubt tempted by the 
" Proclamation uf the Patriot Provincial Government. '* 
This promised to every volunteer three hundred acres of 
.valuable land in Canada, aad one hundred dollars in silver, 
on condition of their joining the Patriot forces in Navy 
Island. Why they took the name of Patriots is unknown* 
as a Patriot is a lover of his country ; and these men, both 
Canadians and Americans, were the very worst enemies 
their country had ever possessed, aod might have caused a 
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war between the British and Americans, in which thoav- 
ands of valuable lives might have been sacrificed. 

13. The commander in chief of this enterprise was a 
certain Van Ranssefoer. Hundreds flocked to his stan- 
dard, while provisions and supplies of everj kind were fur- 
nished in profusion from Buffalo and the surrounding coun- 
try. It was useless for the American authorities to inter- 
fere ; the people chose to patronise the Patriots, and Navy 
Island soon became a very busy place. The artillery of 
the State of New York which had been purloined was 
mounted, and soon opened its £re upon the Canadian shore, 
which in that part is thickly peopled. Five hundred pounds 
were offered by the Patriots for the apprehension of the 
English Governor. This, of course, was to be paid out of 
the wealth and resources of Canada, which they certainly 
imagined would speedily be at their disposal. 

H. A body of militia under Colonel M'Nab was post- 
ed on the Canadian shore to defend the inhabitants, and 
prevent the Patriots from landing. Strict orders were, 
however, given to avoid any violation of the American 
territory, and tliese would probably have been carefully 
attended to, had not a strong temptation offered. The 
small steamer Caroline, which was employed in carrying 
the munitions of war to Navy Island, was lying on the 
American side of the river. Colonel M'Nab dispatched 
a party under the command of Captain Drew, of the 
Royal Navy, to take or sink her. This they did in 
a gallant manner, and, having set fire to her, suffered her 
to drift down the Falls of Niagara. Great excitement 
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was caused i^ tbe United States hj this attack ; but the 
piratical occupation of the vessel vras well known, and 
convinced all well-thinking people of its necessity. 

15. Soon afterwards a sufficient force was collected 
to dislodge the Navy Island warriors. A short cannonade 
from the Canadian shore caused them to evacuate their 
position in the night of the 14th of January, 1838. 

16. A party of the Patriots next thought fit to attack 
the Western District, whilst another party made a 
demonstration against Kingston. The latter took pos- 
session of a little island about six miles from Kingston, 
but, terrified by the approach of a party of militia, they 
fled without any appearance of resistance. At Detroit 
another party seized a narrow strip of land called Fight- 
ing Island, and made ostentatious preparations for 
remaining there. No sooner, however, did the troops 
approach them tlf^n they hurried away, leaving behind 
them some arms and a quantity of stores. 

17. Sometime afterwards another party threw them* 
selves into Point Pele Island in Lake Erie. Here 
Colonel Maitland took such a position as obliged them 
either to fight or surrender. There was a sharp resistance, 
and many of the soldiers were shot down from bel ind the 
wooded coverts. They then extended their ranks in 
order to avoid the concentrated fire, and charged with 
the bayonets. The island was then carried, and the most 
of the defenders either slain or taken prisoners. In all 
these forays, with the exception of that at Toronto, by 
far the greater number of the marauders wer4 citizens of 
the United States. 
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18. On the 15th of Jannarj Sir Francis Head 
announced to the local Parliament, that, having had the 
misfortune to differ from Her Majesty's GrOFemment in 
one or two points of Cdonial policy, he bad felt it his duty 
to tender his resignation, which had been accepted, and that 
he was to be succeeded by Sir Greorge Arthur. His fare- 
well speech abounded with well merited eulogy of the 
brave Canadians, and of the institutions they had so 
gallantly defended. In spite of peculiarities we must 
admire the frankness and boldness with which Sir Francis 
acted in the moment of trial. His friends consider that 
his determined conduct saved the country; while his 
enemies say, that in depriving the country of its usual 
defenders he induced the disaffected to rise in arms, but 
whoever calmly reviews the whole of the circumstances 
must own that the country was preserved by the special 
interposition of Divine Providence. && George Arthur 
arrived at Toronto on the 23rd of March, and assumed 
the government. 

n. Mission op Lord Durham. — 1. The British 
Government, having prevailed upon the Earl of Durham 
to take the office of Governor General, he arrived in 
Canada on the 29th of May, and was received in the 
most cordial manner by all parties. One of bis first acts 
was a general jail delivery with some very few exceptions. 
A Proclamation was also issued, allowing those, who had 
fled out of the country, to return to their homes. His 
Lordship was empowered to form a Council, composed of 
thirteen members from each Province. Thesa he was 
to usa as advisers and dismiss at pleasure. 
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2. In the meantime the Patriots on the American fron- 
tier were making active preparations for a renewal of hos- 
tilities. On |he 30th of May a hand of men, headed by 
one Johnson, boarded a British steamer, the Sir Kobert 
Peel, which was lying at Well's Island, and, after robbing 
the passengers of their money and yaluable effects, forced 
them to shore, and set fire to the vessel. Lord Durham, 
who had only just arrived, was so incensed at this outrage 
that he offered a reward of one thousand dollars for the 
discovery and convictjpB of the offenders. Johnson, how- 
ever, set all the authorities, British and American, at defi- 
ance. Taking refuge amongst '^ the Thousand Isles,'' he 
and his band used to keep themselves out of the reach of 
all law, civil or military. Provided with boats of surprising 
lightness, they moved up and down the river with equal 
speed and facility, making their appearance when least ex- 
pected, and baffling all pursuit. 

3. Soon after his arrival Lord Durham found it neces- 
sary to dispose of some individuals of distinction, who had 
been engaged in the Insurrection. He banished them to 
Bermuda, there to be kept in strict surveillance, and to 
suffer the penalty cf death if they returned to Canada 
without the permission of the Governor. This was an 
unlawful measure, and was greatly disapproved of by the 
Government in England. 

4. Lord Durham made an extensive tour throughout the 
Province, and was everywhere received with respect. 
His Lordship and the civil officers attached to his Govern- 
ment collected a great mass of information relative to 
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Canada, wbich was afterwards thrown into the shape of a 
Report to the Queen, and by Her Majesty's direction 
printed and submitted to Parliament. 

5. His Lordship, however, did not long remain in charge 
of the Government. Finding that his conduct with regard 
to the prisoners sent to Bermuda was condemned in Eng- 
land, he resigned his office and left Quebec on the 1st, and 
arrived at Plymouth in England on the 26th of November, 
1838. 

6. The very night of Lord Durham's departure numer- 
ous arrests took place at Montreal, on account of certain of 
the Lower Canadians having organized another revolt. 

HI. From the Bkeaking out cf the Secqnd In- 
surrection IN 1838 TO the .Union of the Provin- 
ces OF Upper and Lower Canada in 1741 — 1. The 
projected rising was originally intended to take place at 
Montreal at an hour when the troops were at church and 
unarmed. The wise precautions taken by the Commander 
of the Forces, Sir John Colborne, however, baffled this 
scheme. Beauhamois was then selected as the scene of 
action, and on the 3rd of November a large party succeed- 
ed in surprising the loyalists of the village and making them 
prisoners. Amongst these were Mr. Ellice, the son of 
the Seigneur, who had acted as Private Secretary to Lord 
Durham, and several other gentlemen. Mrs. Ellice was 
also taken prisoner, but was treated with kindness and 
courtesy, and was deposited by the insurgents in the care 
of the Cur6 of Beauhamois. 

2. A singular event took place the next morning in the 
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Indian village of Caugfinawaga, or " tl»€ Village of the 
Rapid," near Montreal. As the inhabitants were at wor- 
ship, a partj of insurgents surrounded the church. The 
Indians immediately turned out ;v and the Chief, setting an 
example which was promptly followed by all, raised the 
war-whoop, seized the person next htm, and wrested his 
musket out of his hands. The others, being panic-struck 
probably'by this strange noise, surrendered themselves 
prisoners to the number of sixty-four, and tied with their 
own sashes and garters, were taken into Montreal. These 
Indians are a remnant of the once powerful and ferocious 
tribe of the Six Nations : they are now domesticated, and 
cultivate the land. Their Chiefs are humane men, and 
enforce the strictest order, and the observance of the rules 
of civilized warfare. 

3. Between the 3rd and 6th about four thousand insur- 
gents were concentrated at Napierville, in the county of 
Laprairie, to which place Sir John Colborne moved with 
a considerable body of troops. From the badness of the 
roads, however, they did not arrive until the lOth, when 
tbey found that the insurgent force had dispersed during 
the night, and were beyond pursuit. The same day, a 
small party of the 7 1st Regiment, with upwards of a thou- 
sand Glengary men, whose settlement is on the opposite 
side of the river, took Beauharnois, and rescued all the 
prisoners found there. 

4. A body of the insurgents to the number of four 
hundred had been detached from Napierville to open a com- 
munication with the United States. They were met by a 
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party of lojal volunteers, who defeated them, drove them 
across the froDtier, and took several prisoners, a field-piece, 
and three hundred stand of arms. The victors then 
threw themselves into the Church at Odelltown, awaited 
the approach of Dr. Nelson, the leader in the revolt, and 
of those who had fled from Napierville, and repidsed thena 
with the loss of o6e hundred men. 

5. Mr. Ellice and the other gentlemen, who had heen 
seized bj the insurgents,were released, and the road pointed 
out to them by which to reach Laprairie. Thej had been 
well and kindly treated by the Cur6 and Nuns at Chateau- 
guay. Indeed in this rising there was but little violence 
in the conduct of the Canadians, and that little must have 
been caused by peculiar circumstances, as they are a most 
peaceful and kind-liearted race. In little more than a 
week after the first movement Sir John Colborne had the 
satisfaction to announce that the msurrection in Lower 
Canada was at an end. 

6. It is not a little surprising that this should have 
been the case, when we consider that they were supported 
by a numerous body in the United States, who, under the 
title of ^' sympathizers," espoused their cause, and supplied 
them with arms and ammunition. Indeed there is no doubt 
but that a species of association, in whieh the members 
were bound to secret oath and signs, existed along the 
whole frontier. 

7. At the time of the rising in the Montreal District, 
a body of Americans, amounting to about four hundred, 
sailed from the vicinity of Sackett's Harbour, and landed 
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at Prescott. Colonel Young, with all the force that he 
could collect, and Captain Fowell, with an armed steamer, 
compelled manj of them to disperse. A considerable 
number of them, however, took refuge in a windmill and 
an adjoining house built of stone, where thej defended 
themselves and killed eighteen of th9 British. The walls 
were too strong to be reduced without cannon, and some 
guns and additional troops were brought up. An attack 
was then made, when the partj in the mill attempted to 
escape, but were all captured. One hundred and fifty-six 
prisoners were taken to Kingston, to be tried bj Court 
Martial. 

8. Another invasion from Detroit was made at Sand* 
ivich, when thej set fire to a steamer and to the barracks, 
and killed several individuals in cold blood. Amongst 
them was Dr. Hume, a military surgeon, who had mistaken 
them for some of the provincial militia, and fallen into their 
hands unarmed. His body was thrown aside, hacked and 
mangled by axes and knives. 

9. Colonel Prince, on hearing of these atrocities, attack- 
ed them, when they fled, leaving twentj-six prisoners. 
The inhabitants were so much provoked by these repeated 
invasions of their homes that it was judged necessary no 
longer to forgive, and several of the ringleaders were put 
to death, and the rest condemned to severe punishments. 
Indeed the whole frontier was assailed with continual in- 
vasions — a party of one thousand or twelve hundred had, 
early in June, crossed the Niagara river and endeavoured 
to excite the people to insurrection. After setting fire 
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to an inn and taking fourteen of the Provincial Lancers 
prisoners, on hearing of the approach of the troops, they 
hastily re-crossed the country , leaving forty prisoners, among 
whom were the first and second in command. 

10. Six of the Prescott invaders and three of Dr. 
Hume's murderers were executed. The leader of the 
former was a Pole by birth ; his name was Von Schoultz, 
and he was merely a military adventurer. He hjid fought 
with skill and courage, and died bravely and without com- 
plaint, except of the false representations which had caused 
him to join this worthless cause. Nearly all the political 
offenders have since been pardoned, and very great leniency 
was shown generally by the English Government to the 
insurgents. Occasionally there may have been instances 
of apparent harshness, and perhaps such cases could not 
have been avoided. 

11. If cannot be denied that there were many grie- 
vances that ought to have been redressed hi both sections 
of Canada ; but there were constitutional means for 
effecting these without having recourse to the dreadful 
alternative of arins. Several years elapsed Jbefore the 
bitter feelings, which civil war produces between those 
who stood in hostile array against each, died away. Happy 
for the people of all origins that it has died away, never, 
we hope, again to be revived. Let their future rivalry be, 
which shall most improve and advance the interests of the 
noble country in which a gracious God has cast their lot. 

12. A period of tranquillity now ensued, during which 
great interest was excited by the proposal of a Union be- 
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tween the two Provinces. It was stronglj recommended 
hy Lord Durham, and in Upper Canada the House of 
Assembly declared themselves in favour of it on certain 
conditions, but objections were raised bj the Legislative 
Council which induced the Government to postpone the 
measure. 

13. A Bill was passed to continue the extra ordinary 
powers which had been granted to Sir John Colborne during 
the Insurrection in Lower Canada, it being thought desir- 
able rather to prevent than to quell these insurrectionary 
movements. In the autumn of this year the Right Hon- 
ourable Mr. Charles Poulett Thompson, formerly Presi- 
dent of' the Board of Trade, was nominated to the impor- 
tant office of Governor-General. He soon after commu- 
nicated a propositioB from the English Government to 
unite the Provinces, both to be represented equally in tlie 
New Legislature, that they were to agree to a sufficient 
Civil List, and that the charge of the principal part of the 
debt of Upper Canada was to fall on the United Province. 
This was agreed to in both the Legislative Council and 
the House of Assembly of that Province, and in the 
Special Council of Lower Canada, and the Union came 
into operation in 1840. 

14. The Legislature now consists of the Grovemor 
Greneral and two Houses — the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly. The members of the Legisla- 
tive Council at present consist of forty-five, who are 
appointed for life by the Crown, and are chosen from 
among the inhabitants who are the most conspicuous for 
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character, intelligence, and wealth.. The Legislative 
A&semblj consists of eighty-four members, half from each 
Province : thej are elected by the people. The qualifT- 
cation for voters, in point of fact, almost amounts to univer* 
sal suffrage, as one out of six in the Province has the power 
to vote from paying ten pounds of annual rent, or by own- 
ing a freehold of forty shillings' yearly value. The Ex- 
ecutive Council, or Ministry, consists of a few officials 
who perform all the duties of administration under the 
Governor. 

15. It is not intended to bring down this history later 
than the Union of the Provinces. We add only a few 
notices of events which hate occurred since that period. 

16. A few months after the Union a general election 
took place, which was favourable to the Government in its 
results. Lord Sydenham (formerly Mr. P. Thompson) 
addressed the House in a sound and conciliatory speech 
which was well received. He did not live, however, to 
see his measures carried into execution. He fell from his 
horse, and died in great torture. He Was buried at 
Kingston by his own desire. Lord Sydenham was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Charles Bagot, who was soon after a sufferer 
from ill health, and died at Kingston in May, 1843. 

17. In 1S43 Sir Charles Metcalfe, afterwards Lord 
Metcalfe, succeeded to the administration. He had been 
formerly Governor of Jamaica, where he had very great 
difficulties to contend with, "but overcame them all, gaining 
the admiration, love, and respect of the inhabitants, and 
the fullest approbatioa of tiie Government at Home. Un« 
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fortunatelj continued ill health obliged him to return to 
England in 1845, and he was succeeded bj the Earl Cath- 
cart, the Commander of the Forces in British North 
America. The appointment of Earl Cartheart was not 
looked i]q[>on as any thing further than for temporary pur- 
poses, and he was accordingly in a short time succeeded 
by the Earl of Elgin. 

18. His Government commenced under circumstances 
by no means auspicious. The other recent changes in the 
policy of the Imperial Goyemment, with regard to free- 
trade, had the effect of throwing the mercantile affairs of 
the Proyince into the greatest confusion. A wide-spread 
bankruptcy brought distress and ruin to the houses of 
thousands, and, as a natural result, not only was all im- 
provement put a stop to, but many of our best citizens and 
labourers abandoned the coiNitiy to seek employment in 
the United States. 

19. [During this state of depression and discontent the 
Ministry of the day introduced a Bill for paying the losses 
sustained during the outbreaks of 1837 and 1838. This 
measure was resisted by one party, both in and out of the ~ 
House, with so much animosity that it led to the destruc- 
tion of the St. Ann's Market, then used for the meeting of 
Parliament, and with it perished in the flames nearly all 
the public documents of the Province, besides the valuable 
libraries of the House of Assembly and Legislative Coun- 
cil, inflicting a loss not easily made up. The consequence 
of this unfortunate event threw Montreal into great con- 
fiosioB^ wbioh led to the Hoase of Assembly voting an 
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safelj DOW assome to be in round numbers two millions of 
inhabitants, to wbicb it is higblj gratifying to add that we 
have everj right to saj that this is a population of pros- 
pering and happj people. As an evidence, among many, 
of this prosperity we see that the Revenues of the Prov- 
ince from Customs duties have increased greatly, and 
there is at present a surplus of about half a million of 
pounds currency. We might extend these proofs of our 
progress to many other heads, but the above two points 
are sufficient. 

23. 'It will be seen that the Upper Province is increas- 
ing in population in a much more rapid degree than the 
Lower. This is easily accounted for by its superior 
climate and the manner in which lands are held, free from 
all burdens payable to Seigniors as in the Lower Province. 
This objection, however, we may hope soon to see remov- 
ed by an equitable arrangement among the parties inter- 
ested, and a wiser system introduced, which will, without 
doubt, give a new impulse to the settlement of the manj 
thousands of acres of excellent land which are still in a 
state of nature in Lower Canada* 

24. We cannot better conclude tiiis work than in the 
language of the author whom we have already quoted. 

25. <' The present is, beyond all doubt, ihe time of 
Canada's greatest prosperity; from the highest to tiie 
lowest — ^merchant? firmer, tradesman, labourer — their 
hands are full of business, their, profits and wages are am- 
ple ; there is scarcely a shadow for the discontented to 
)ay hold of. The c^ountry has now only begun to arrive 
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at that degree of maturitj when trade takes its great 
start. We should recollect that English Canada is more 
than a centmy younger than the trading districts of the 
United States ; it is unfair to compare their progress in 
commerce hitherto, for, till very recently, the conditions 
of this country were such as to' render the former merely 
anxious, and husied in the support of life, the primitive 
pursuits of husbandry being the only occupation of the 
people. As numbers increased and towns enlarged, 
wealth and intelligence were brought to bear, and the last 
five, ten, fifteen years show changes in these Provinces 
also incredible." 

26. " May it seem fit to the Great Ruler of all Coun- 
cils that our future rivalry may be only in works of peace, 
in the increase and happiness of our people. Even now, 
while a degree of mutual irritation and distrust exists, I 
earnestly breathe a wish, express a hope, ay ! announce a 
faith — that the bright day, which philanthropists have 
dreamt of, poets seen in the vision of fancy, and the in- 
spired page of prophecy foretold, is not far distant ; when 
the spread of enlightenment, civilization, and above all, 
Christianity, among the nations of the earth, will do away 
for ever with the stern and terrible necessity of the 
sword ; when the dazzling light, which fame now l^ows 
npon the names of those who direct victorious armies, may 
be looked upon but as a false meteor, their records known 
only as a memory of a by-gone and mistaken glory." 
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Questions on Fart UI— Chapter 3. 

What are the dmsions of Ih-s Chapter 1 
1. — 1. How did the news from Lower Canada affect the Upptf 
ProTince ? What disloyal meeting took place t 
2' What did it send forth '? Give an account of the liberal 
promise made. Give an account of the cheap Govern* 
ment Give an account cf the roads. What is said of this 
undertaking % 

3. What is said of the conduct of Sir Francis Bond Head 1 
Give an account of his plan. 

4. What is said of the first out-break 1 Where did their 
leaders induce them to meet 1 What was their first ag- 
gression 1 

5. Who was theiir first victim 1 What is Mackenzie reported 
to have said 1 

6. By whom was the advance guard met '? What happened to 

them 1 What is said of Alderman Powell 1 How did the 
alarm affect the insurgents 1 

7. In what manner was the night passed 1 What happened % 

8. What is said of the inhabitants of Toronto 1 What is said 

of the British Canadians 1 Give an account of the Goyer- 
nor^s proceedings. How were the loyalists provided with 
arms % How were their numbers increased 1 

9. What is said of the loyalists '{ What is said of the eipbassy 
sent by Sir Francis 1 Repeat Mackenzie's answer. What 
did he add to this speech ? Bepeat the answer of Sir 
Francis. 

10. Describe the loyalists. What was their success 1 What 
became of Mackenzie 1 What became of. the others 1 
What became of the tavern 1 ^Vhat became of the pri*» 
oners 1 What is said of the loss of life 1 

11. Give an account of the influx of volunteers. Who came 
to the rescue 1 What is said of the general order to the 
militia 1 Wliat is said of the prisoners 1 What is said of 
restoration of tranquillity 1 

12. Whither did Mackenzie go 1 What was his success t 

How did they arm themselves 1 How were numbers 
tempted to join the Patriots 1 What were the volunteers 
promised 1 Why did they call tliemselves Patriots 1 What 
might have ensued from their inroads 1 
13* Who commanded this enterprise % Whence was it sup* 
ported % Who chose to patronize the Patriots % What is 
said of the artillery 1 What rsward was offered 1 How 
was it fobs paid t 
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14. What preparations were made for defence % What orders 
were given 1 Where was ihe Caroline lying % For what 
purpose was the party dispatched 1 Were they successful ) 
How was this news received in the States % 

15. When did they leave the island '{ 

16. Where did the Patriots next appear 1 How did they be- 
have *? Give an acconnt of their proceedings at Detroit. 

17. Where did they next appear 1 What position did Colonel 

Maitland take 1 What ensued *? How did they proceed 1 
Who were the chief leaders in these forays '? 

18. What announcement was made by Sir Francis 1 What is 
said of his farewell speech '{ What is said uf his charac* 
ter '{ In what light is his conduct viewed by his friends 1 
In what light is his^conduct viewed by his enemies ^ How 
was the country preserved i What is said of Sir George 
Arthur 1 

in. — 1* When did Lord Durham arrive, and mention some of his 
first acts '{ What kind of Council was he to form 'I How 
was he to use them 1 

2. What is said of the Patriots t What is said of the destruc* 
tion of the Sir Robert Peel 1 What is said of Lord Dur« 
ham 1 Was Johnson taken *? Where did he take refuge 1 
In what manner did they evade justice 1 

3. What did Lord Durham find it necessary to do 1 Whither 
did he send them 1 What is said of this measure 1 

4. What is said of Lord Durham's tour t What is said of the 
mass of information regarding Canada 1 

5. Did Lord Durham remain here long 1 Why did he return 

Home, and when did he arrive in England 1 

6. Why were arrests made 1 

lIL—l* When was this rising to take place 1 What prevented it % 
What took place at Beauharnois 1 What is said of Mr. 
Ellice % What is said of Mrs. Kllice 1 

2. What event took place at Caughnawaga 1 In what man* 
ncr did the Chief act % What was* the result ? What is 
sakl of these Indians 1 What is said of their Chiefs 1; 

3. Where did the insurgents assemble, and who was sent to 
meet them 1 What did they find en their airlval 1 Who 
took Beauharnois 1 

4. For what purpose had a party been detached 1 Who met 
them 1 \\ hat did the victors then do 1 

6. Whom did the insurgents release 1 How had tl^y been 
treated 1 What remark is made upon the Canadiaos 1 
How soon did this insurrection end 1 
6. By whom were the insurgents supported 1 What existed 
along the frontier 1 
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7. Give an acoount of the attack at Prescott. By whom 
were they opposed 'i Where did sereral of them take ref« 
uge 1 What was found necessary 1 How did this end 1 
Whither were the prisoners taken 1 

t. Give an account of the inrasion at Sandwich 1 What was 
the fate of Dr. Hume? 

9. By whom were they attacked 1 What was judged necessary 1 
Who had invaded the Niagara frontier 1 What was the 
result 1 

10. How many were executed 1 Who was Yon Schoultz t 

How did he behare % How were the offenders treated by 
the GoTcmment 1 What may hare occurred 1 

11. What cannot be denied ? What should be the future rivalry 

of the people of all origins 1 ^ 

12. What ensued *{ What measure was recommended ? Was 
it adopted 1 

13. For what purpose was a Bill passed 1 Why was this done 1 
Who was appointed to the office of Grovemor General 1 
What proposition did he make 1 Was it agreed to % When 
did it take place 1 

14. Of what does the Legislature consist 1 By whom are the 
Legislative Counsel chosen 1 What is said of the Legis« 
lative Assembly 1 What b the qualification necessary for 
voters 1 Of what does the Executive Council consist 1 

15. To what date is it intended to bring this history 1 What is 

added 1 

16. How did the election terminate 1 What was the fate of 
Lord Sydenham 1 By whom was Lord Sydenham suc- 
ceeded 1 

17. When did Lord Metcalfe arrive 1 What is said of his 
government of Jamaica 1 Why did he return Home 1 By 
whom was he succeeded 1 Who succeeded Earl Carthcart 1 

18. Under what circumstances did his government commence 1 
What threw mercantile affairs into the greatest confusion ) 
What was the natural result 1 

19. What bill, introduced by the Ministry, became law 1 De- 
scribe the destruction in connection with the burning of the 
St. Ann's Market or Parliament Buildings. What change 
as.to the Seat of Government has taken place 1 

20. Describe one of the most important enterprises auguring 
the future prosperity of Canada. Describe its present 
prosperity and future prospects. 

21. Describe the present state and future prospects of education 
in Lower Canada, in relation to Upper Canada and the 
United States. 
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22. What was the population of Upper Canada in 1841 and 
1851 ? What was the population of Lower Canada in 1844 
and 1851 ? At what nlay iU present population be safely 
assumed '{ Mention one evidence among many of the 
present prosperity of the Province. 

23. Account for the gp'eater increase of population in Upper 

Canada than in the Lower Province. How may we hope 
to see this objection removed 'I 

25. What does this author say of the present state of Canada 1 
To wliat degree of maturity has it now arrived 1 is it fair 
to compare it with the States 1 What is said of the pro* 
zress made in the last few years 1 

26. Repeat his prayer. What does he announce 1 What does 
he anticipate 1 HoiT does he regard the path of the war- 
rior 1 
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PAET IV. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION CF CANADA, 



CHAPTER L 

eONT£liT». 

Extent of British America — Canada — its Bowndaries 
— Mountains— Inland Waters— Lake Superior — 
the Pictured Rocks — the Cascade — the Copper Mines 
— St, Marxfs Channel — lake Huron — Indians of 
Ma?iitoidin Island, 

1. British America stretches across the Wes- 
tern Continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. — It forms a region of immense extent, embracing 
considerably more than a third part of the "whole continent. 
A great porticm of this vast space wears an aspect peculi- 
arly gloomy, being buried the greater part of the year un- 
der snow, and producing nothing valuable except the skins 
and furs of the wild animals that roam over its surface. 

2. Many of these outer tracts are indeed unknown ta 
Britain herself. The smaller and more important part, 
which has been reduced into Provinces, and is gradually 
falling into cultivation, is, however, rising into notice. 
These Provinces are of two classes — first, the Inland 
Portions, watered only by great lakes and rivers, and> 
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secondly, the Maritime Provinces. Canada belongs to the 
first class, and is more extensive, more productive, and 
more populous, than all the Maritime Provinces united ; it 
is also the principal resort of Emigrants from the Mother 
Country. 

3. Canada proper extends from Gasp6 in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in the east to Sandwich at the end of Lake 
"Erie in the west, a distance of about eleven hundred miles. 
Thioughout this whole length its shores are washed to the 
west by Lake Huron, to the south-east by Lakes Erie 
and Ontario and the St. Lawrence as far as to the bound- 
ary of the forty-fifth parallel of latitude. After passing 
this boundary the great riyer flows through the centre of 
the Province to the Sea. 

4. Canada is bounded, on the north, by the Hudson's 
Bay Territory ; on the east, by Labrador, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and New Brunswick ; on the south, by the 
United States until the line strikes the St. Lawrence at 
St. Regis in latitude 45^ and longitude 72^ 40' west 
about seventy-five miles above Montreal. From that 
point the rivers and lakes divide the British Territories 
from the United States. The line passes through the St. 
Lawrence and Lake Ontario up the Niagara river, which 
it follows as far as to Lake Erie. After passing through 
Lake Erie it enters the Detroit river and Lake St. Clair, 
it then passes through the St. Clair river to Lake Huron, 
and finally tlirough the St. Mary's river 4;o Lake Superior. 
The western limit is very vague ; but usage does not extend 
it farther than this lake. Canada may therefore be de« 

i2 
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scribed as lying between tbe meridians at 57® 50^ and 
90^ west, and the parallels of 42^ and 52^ north, being 
about thirteen hundred miles from east to west, and seven 
hundred from north to south. The area is estimated at 
three hundred and fortj-eight thousand square miles. 

5. This Province, as has been mentioned in a former 
part of this work, derives its name from the Iroquois word 
Kanata, which signifies a collection of huts, which the 
earlj settlers caught from the natives, and mistook for the 
name of the countrj. This opinion is strengthened bj 
the fact that the well known Indian Chief Brant, in hi^ 
translation of the gospel of St. Matthew, alwajs uses the 
word Canada to signify a village. 

6. Extensive as this Province maj now be, it is jet 
very different indeed from what it originally was. In the 
reign of George III. it included a great extent of what is 
now New England, and the whole of the country between 
the State of Pennsylvania, the river Ohio, and the Missis- 
sippi north to the Hudson's Bay Territory, where now a 
great portion of the rich and flourishing Western States 
adds their strength to the neighbowmg republic. By 
gradual encroachments on one hand, and concessions on 
the other — ^by the misconstruction of treaties, and the 
division of boundaries, have these vast and valuable tracts 
of country been separated from the British Empire. 

7. Canada consists of a very extensive plain, situated 
between two ranges of high hills, one on the north, the 
other on the south. The most valuable portions of it are 
the grounds that stretch along the borders of the St. 
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liftwrence and tbe Lakes. Some of the Mountains on the 
north shore arc upwards of two thousand feet high, as are 
alto some of those in Gasp6 and the Eastern Townships. 
Both in the upper part of the Quehec District, and in 
Grasp6, the hills press on the banks of the river, giving to 
it an air of much grandeur. Higher up thej recede, and 
form on either side a graduallj widening and beautiful 
plain, susceptible of the most perfect cultivation. In the 
upper part of the country this level tract attains a verj 
gpreat breadth, and partly includes the basin of the noble 
stream of the Ottawa. In the west it appears to terminate 
with Lake Huron, for the northern sheet of that fine 
piece of water, as well as of Lake Superior, is flanked bj 
mountains. 

8. The most striking peculiarity of this noble region is 
its waters, particularly its immense lakes, which, in respect 
to depth and extent of surface, have no equal on the face 
of the Earth. The Caspian Sea certainly exceeds the 
largest of those lakes separately considered, but that great 
body of salt has no outlet, whereas the Canadian Lakes 
supply without apparent diminution the vast stream of 
tbe St. Lawrence. 

9. Lake Superior is the largest of these inland seas, 
and indeed the most extensive body of fresh water in the 
World. Its form is that of an irregular crescent, and its 
length is estimated at three hundred and sixty geographi- 
cal miles. Its surface appears to be one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven feet above the level of the Atlantic, and its 
shores afford indications of its having once been forty or 
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fi% feet higher. The bottom of its basin is supposed to 
be five hundred feet below the surface of the Atlantic. Id 
violent gales the waves rise nearly as high as those of the 
Ocean ; and, though there are no tides, the wind, when it 
blows strcmglj from any point, throws the water with 
great force on the opposite shore. 

10. It is remarkable that, while every other large lake 
is fed by rivers of the first order, this, the most capacious 
on the face of the Globe, does not receive a third or even 
a fourth rate stream. The St. Louis, the most consider- 
able, has a course of not more than one hundred and fifty 
miles. This deficiency is, however, amply supplied by 
not less than two hundred and twenty tributary rivers and 
streams, which pour in their waters from the surrounding 
mountains. 

11. There are several remarkable things connected with 
Lake Superior. Its waters are so perfectly transparent that 
they render rocks, even at extraordinary depths, distinctly 
visible — which is caused by the mud and sand having time 
to subside. The temperature of summer is never gained 
by these waters ; for, if in July a bottle be sunk to the 
depth of one hundred feet, and there filled, and then 
brought up to the surface, its contents are found to be 
like ice-water. 

12. On the south side of the lake are the Pictured 
Kocks, which are immense cliffs rising to an elevation of 
three hundred feet above its level, aiid stretching along 
its coast for fifteen miles. They are called the Pictured 
llocks in consequence of the different appearances which 
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they present to the traveller as he passes their base in his 
canoe. It requires but little aid from the imagination to 
discern in them castellated towers, loftf domes and spires, 
pinnacles, and every grotesque or sublime shape which the 
gemus of architecture ever invented. The voyageurs 
never pass this coast except in the most profound calm ; 
amd the Indians, before they make the attempt, offer their 
accustomed oblations to propitiate the favour of their 
Manitou or Guardian Spirit. 

13. The Cascade of La Portaille, and the Doric Arch, 
are two remarkable objects on this shore. The Cascade 
consists of a considerable stream precipitated from a 
beight of seventy feet by a single leap into the lake to 
such a distance that a boat may pass between the £all and 
the rode perfectly dry. This immense wall of rock is of 
sandstone, and is worn away by the continual action of 
the water, which has undermined every projecting point 
to such a degree that this lofty precipice rests upon arches, 
and is intersected by caverns in every directions. Through 
these caverns the wind rushes with a sound as melancholy 
and as awful as any which ever vibrated upon the human 
ear. 

14. The Doric Arch has all the appearance of a work 
of art, and conasts of an isolated mass of sandstone with 
four pillars supporting an entablature of stone, covered 
v^ith soil, on which grows a beautiful grove of pine and 
spruce-trees, some of them sixty feet in height. While 
viewing these wonders of nature, a sens« of insecurity 
attends you, as a sudden storm upon the lake would as 
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inevitablj cause tiie dettniction of jour frail canoe as if it 
were oq the brink of the cataract of Niagara. 

IS^. A jooiig lady, who crossed Lake Superior a few 
years sbce in a canoe, described her sensations to the 
writer as being very peculiar. Seated at the bottom of 
the canoe which was covered with nice soft skins, and 
accompanied hj onlj two persons, the lady and gentleman 
to whose house she was going, she felt like a bird floating 
along through space, as under the direction of their Indian 
guide they glided oyer the lake. The #ater was so 
remarkably transparent that, when she looked over the 
^de of the frail bark to the rocks and stones and long 
tangling weeds in the depth below, all idea of w%ter 
yanished, and she seemed to be buoyant in the air* 

16. The tributary rivers and streams, though not large, 
pour into this lake a greater volume of water than what 
forms its exit at the only outlet, the Falls of St. Mary's. 
This is generally thought to be caused by the immense 
evaporation continually going on, and which would be 
much greater were it not for the dense covering of wood^ 
and the long continuance of frost in this region. The 
vast copper mines lately discovered here, and which 
promise to become a source of wealth both to the United 
States and Canada, render this portion of our country 
peculiarly interesting at this time. ^ 

17. The surplus waters of Lake Superior enter, near 
its south-eastern extremity, into St. Mary's Channel, by 
which they are transmitted to Lake Huron more than 
forty miles distant. About midway are St. Mary's Falls, 
where the current forces itg way through broken rocks 
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with a tremendous noise. The swift-flowing billows and 
whitened waters are hurried with velocity over a slope of 
huge boulder stones through a thicklj wooded country, 
whose want of elevation on either side has permitted the 
formation of a number of islets, divided by channels, 
which are narrow on the left, but widen on the right 
bank. Its bed is from one mjle to one mile and a half 
wide. These rapids cannot be ascended, but canoes, 
though with great danger, sometimes shoot downwards. 
A schooner, belonging to the North West Company, 
sonoietime ago came down in safety, which is the first 
instance of a passage being accomplished by a vessel of 
any considerable size. This passage may be avoided by 
a portage of about two miles, over which the Indians carry 
the canoes and launch them into Lake Hiiron. 

18. This lake may be said to have three sides — two 
belonging to Canada and the third to the United States. 
Its extreme length is about two hundred and forty miles, 
its breadth not less than two hundred and twenty miles, 
and its circumference is supposed to be nearly one thous- 
and. Its surface is only thirty-two feet lower than that 
of Lake Superior, and it is equally disinguished by the 
brilliancy of its waters and its extraordinary depth, 
estimated at nine hundred or one thousand feet. Lake 
Huron is the second in succession, as well as in magnitude, 
of this great chain of lakes. A range of islands runs 
parallel with its northern shore, and with th^ peninsula of 
Cabot separates almost completely the upper part from 
the main, so that it was considered by the earlier discov- 
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erers as a distinct basin. Among these islands the chief 
is the Great Manitoulin or Sacred Isle, which is viewed 
bj the Indians with peculiar awe as the abode of the 
Great Spirit. It is seventy-five miles long, and in some 
places vtwenty-five miles broad. The two islets of St. 
Joseph and Drummond are fortified as frontier stations — 
the former by Britain, the latter by the United States. 

19. The principal British naval station on Lake Huron 
is Penetanguishine in Georgian Bay. It is sheltered by 
hills of sand and rolled blocks, bearing evidence of the 
" war of waters ^ when this fine country was covered with 
the inland sea, upon the surface of which only occasional 
tops of mountains 'knd lines of rocky ridges were to be 
seen, like islands studding the vast ext)anse. 

20. The islands of La Cloche form a charming contrast 
to the bleak hills on the northern shore, which rise one 
thousand feet above the level of the lake. The name of 
La Cloche is derived from the belief that some of the Is- 
lands are composed of dark rocks, which, when struck, 
sound like a bell. 

21. Near its north-western point a narrow strait 
connects it with Lake Michigan, which is entirely included 
within the United States' boundary. The view into this 
lake from Michillimackinack Isle, which lies in the strait 
of that name, is peculiarly pleasing ; the pretty hamlet of 
St. Ignace, the high white cliffs contrasted with the 
foliage around, and the blue light streaming through the 
sound from the vast lake beyond, offer a rich treat to the 
lovers of natural scenery. 
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22. We hope our readers haye not forgotten that it 
was in the neighbourhood of Lake Huron that Cham pi a b 
passed a winter with the Indians, Thej were then a war- 
like and powerful race, " sovereigns of the land and of the 
lake." Now, however, it is very different ; the natives of 
the soil are scattered and weakened, their numbers dimin- 
ished, and their power extinguished. The Government^ 
however, and others, are trjiag to give them the benefits 
of civilization, and to convert them to Christianity ; and, 
though it must be owned that the Indians are less pictur- 
esque in civilized than in savage life, we must rejoice at 
the changes taking place among them. 

23. Previously to 1829 a distribution of presents used 
to take place to the Western Indians at Drummond's 
Island, These visiting Indians came from ,the north of 
Penetanguishine, from Sault Ste. Marie and the shores of 
Lake Superior, from the south-west and Lake Michigan^ 
Green Bay, the Fox River, Wisconsin, and even from 
the distant Mississippi. In 1829, however, Drummond's 
Island being finaUy ceded to the Americans, and the 
British Government being desirous of ascertaining the 
disposition of the Indians to embrace civilization, the 
distribution of presents was made first at St. Joseph's 
Island, and afterwards at Penetanguishine. In the spring 
of 1835 the Government determined to settle the Indians 
on Manitoulin Island, consisting of five or six families of 
the Ottawa tribe, who had settled at Wequamekong Bay. 
These, with a few Chippewas, amounted to seventy or 
eighty persons. In 1836 the present settlement at 
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Manitowaning was commenced. When the first issue of 
presents, took place, it was attended bj twenty-six hun- 
dred and ninet j-seven individuals. Sir Francis Head was 
present, and formed the idea of collecting at Manitoulin, 
not onlj the wild Indians from the North of Lake Huron, 
as had at first been proposed, but all those who had 
settled or were wandering among the white population in 
various parts of Upper Canada. This design, however, 
does not seem to be approved of bj the settled Indians. 
Those who have accepted the offers made them by {he 
Government are chiefly belongmg to the Ottawa and 
Chippewa tribes. 

24. There is a decided ^flerence between these tribes. 
The Ottawas, who emigrated from the United States, 
have been all their lives Indian farmers, and immediately 
began to cultivate the soil, and cure the fish for winter's^ 
use, so that it was not necessary for them to leave their 
homes in search of food. The Chippewas, on the contrary, 
who had never, until collected at Manitoulin,. cultivated 
the soil, were slow in adopting a new mode of life. For 
some time they were reluctant to remain in a fixed place 
of residence ; they frequently shifted their camps, and it 
required much persuasion to induce them to join the set- 
tlements. 

25. In the village of Wequamekong there are now 
seventy-eight buildings, a church, a school-house and a 
saw-mill. The Ottawas have long been converted to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and have a priest residing with 
them, who appears to have the entire control. The Mani- 
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towawning village contains fiftj-five buildings, a school- 
house, saw-mill, large store, and Protestant church. The 
popula^n of the island is about seven hundred. 

26. The men now do most of the chopping; but, after 
that, the women still take a full share of the labours of the 
field. Their fondness for hunting and fishing is diminished, 
so that they seldom leave the island for either purpose. 
They are more regular in their habits, dress more like 
white people, wash their hands and faces daily, and appear 
to be influenced by the instructions they receive. They 
attend public worship regularly, their moral habits are 
improved, and they do not talk of their ancient mode of 
cruel warfare with the same delight as formerly. In fact 
the changes, which have taken place here and elsewhere, 
would have delighted the heart of Champlain, if he had 
lived to witness them, for I hope you have not forgotten 
the memorable saying of this excellent man, ^' That the 
conversion of one soul was of more value than the conquest 
of an empire." 



Questions on Part IV. — Chapter 1. 

1. How far does British America eitend 1 How much of thd 
continent does it embrace 1 What is said of a great portion of 
tins spacQ i 

2. What parts of British America are rising into notice 1 How 
are these Provinces divided % What is said of Canada 1 

3. What is the extent of Canada 1 By what waters are its shores 
washed 1 How does the St. Lawrence flow after passing the 
boundary '? , 

4. How is Canada bounded on the north '? How on the east 1 How 
^ on the south 1 What then divides tliese countries 1 Where does 
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the line then pass 1 After leaving Lake Erie 1 What b said 
of the western limit of Canada 1 Where then does Canada lie 1 
How is the area estimated 1 

5. What is the derivation of the word Xilanada 1 How was it 

adopted ? Mention a corroborative proof 1 

6. What is said of Canada in regard to its present size 1 How far 
did it extend in the reign of George lU. 1 By what means has 
it passed from us 1 

7. Of what does Canada now consist "i Which portions are the 
most valuable % What is said of the mountains '? Do they 
approach the shore 1 As they recede what is found 1 What 
does this level tract include 'i How does it terminate on the 
west 1 

8. What is the chief peculiarity of this region 'i What is said of 

the Caspian Sea 1 What is said of the Canadian Lakes 1 

9. Which is the largest of those Canadian Lakes 2, Describe Lake 
Superior What is its height ? What is its depth '< What i« 
said of its waves 1 

10. Relate a remarkable circumstance connected with this Lake. 
What is the length of the St. Louis 1 How is this want sup- 
plied \ 

11. What is said of the waters of Lake Superior 1 How is this 
caused 1 What is remarkable in regard to the temperature io 
summer 1 

12. Describe the Pictured Rocks. Whence do they derive theur 
name 1 What do they resemble 1 What is said of the voya^ 
geurs^ and of the Indians 1 

13. Name other two remarkabje^objects. Describe the Cascade. 
What has the action of the water formed i What is heard 
from these caverns 1 

14. Of what does the Doric Arch consist 1 With what feeling are 
those wonders viewed, and why *? 

15. What is said of a young lady who crossed Lake Superior 1 By 
whom was she accompanied, and how did she feel 1 What 
eflfects did the transparency of the water produce 1 

)Ja, What is said of the rivers and streams % How is this accounted 
for 1 Why is Lake Superior peculiarly interesting at present 1 

17. Into what Channel do the surplus waters of this Lake enter 1 
Where are St. Mary's Falls % Describe its progress, and the 
country it passes through 1 How wide is its bed *? Can these 
rapids be ascended 1 What vessel lately came down them I 
How may this be avoided t 

18 What may be said of Lake Huron ? What are its length, breadth, 
and circumference 1 State its elevation and its depth. What 
is said of this Lakd 1 How was part of the Lake formerly re- 
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garded 1 What is said of the '' Sacred Isle V* What 19 its 
size 1 What frontier stations are mentioned 1 

19. Where is the chief British naval station 1 What appearance doe* 
this region present 1 

20. What is said of the islands of La Cloche and the northern hills % 
Whence is the name derived 1 

21. How is Lake Huron connected with Lake Michigan 1 What 
is said of the view into Lake Michigan 1 Describe it. 

22. Which of the French discoverers passed a winter here 1 What 
were they then 'i In what state are tliey now 1 What is said 
of the efforts now making 1 How ought they to be regarded 1 

23. What used to take place at Drummond Island 1 From what 
places did the visiting Indians come 1 What is said of the Brit* 
ish Government 1 In ivhat state was the Indian settlement 
found 1 When was the present settlement commenced % What 
iis said of t>>G distribution of 1836 % What plan was formed by 
Sir Francis Head *? Did this meet the approbation of the In- 
dians 1 To wl^at tribe do the settlers belong 1 

24. What is said of the Ottawas 1 What is said of the Chippewas 1 
How did they conduct themselves 1 * 

25. What is said of Wequamekong *{ Of what religion are the 

Ottawas 1 What is said of Manitowawning { State the 
amount of the population. 

26. Do the women still labour in the fields 1 What changes have 
been effected 1 What in their habiU 1 What in their morals 
and opinions 1 What is said in conclusion 1 



CHAPTER II. 

CONTENTS. 

Lake Huron — The Huron District — The Chippewas 
of Saugeen — Lake St. Clair — Indian Settlements 
at the St. Clair Rapids and Walpole Island — Lake 
Erie^ Fre7ich Settlement on the Detroit — Indian 
Settlement near Am^iersthurg— Ports on Lake Erie 
— Grand River — Niagara River — Falls of Niag^ 
ara — Qucenston — Letviston — Forts on the Niagara. 
1. There is nothing worthy of remark on the south- 
west or American shore of Like Huron. The eastern 
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side, on the contrary, forms one of the finest portions of 
America. On this elevated shore is situated the noble 
tract, termed the Huron District, belongin^o the Canada 
Company. Tt is of a triangular form, commencing in 
latitude 43^ 5^ north, and extending about sixty miles. 
The whole of the land is very fertile with an undulating 
surface. It is watered by numberless streams, insomuch 
that, in the tract to the southward of Goderich, in a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, eighty-seven rivers, rivulets, and 
brooks fall into Lake Huron, or nearly three to a mile. 

2. The principal rivers are the Maitland, formerly cal- 
led the Menesetuagh, an Indian word said to mean '^ the 
wide-mouthe(i^ river," the Albert, the Bayfield, the Aux 
Sables, so named from the sandy plains through which it 
passes, the Avon, and the Thames, which with its numerous 
tributaries unite in one stream in the township of London, 
and join the main river Thames at the Town of London. 
The Nith, which rises in an extensive swamp of about 
thirty miles in length in the north-eastern part of the dis- 
trict, runs in a south-east direction, and, after passing 
through Ellice, Easthope, Wilmot, Waterloo, and Dum- 
fries, joins the Grand River or Ouse at Paris near Brant- 
ford. 

3. There is reason to believe that this tract of land was 
under water at no very distant period. There are ridges 
of gravel and stone rolled till rounded in water, running 
from south-west to north-east in every direction, showing 
that the waters have receded and left these dry. There 
is one peculiarity in the Huron District ; the large swamp, 
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alreadj alluded to^ exists on the very highest land in the 
District, and feeds most of the riyers in it before mentioned. 
It must be five hundred feet above the level of the lake, 
and consequently nearly twelve hundred feet above the 
level of the Sea. 

4. A phenomenon, which has puzzled philosophers, is 
easily comprehended in a walk along the shores of Lake 
Huron. In many parts of Canada and the United States 
long sand-bars are formed across the mouths of rivers and 
deep bays. This is observable prominently at Aux Sables, 
which runs parallel to Lake Huron for eleven miles, the 
space between being filled up by a sand-bar formed by the 
river ; at Long Point too, and at Erie (formerly Pres- 
qu'Isle) on Lake Erie, and at Burlington Bay and Toronto 
on Lake Ontario. This arises from the prevalent wind 
being from north-west, which inclines the stream at the 
mouth of rivers in that direction ; and, where the waves 
of the lake are neutralized by the force of the stream, 
the mud or sand contained in both naturally deposits itself 
in the still water. 

5. The population of Huron is increasing amazingly. 
In 1830, it was a wilderness 5 in 1841, it contained 
5,100; in 1842, 7,300 5 in 1843, 11,400; 1844, 
14,000 ; this year the population amounts to nearly 
20,000. .Goderich, the capital of the District, contains 
upwards of 1500 inhabitants. It is beautifully situated 
on a steep bank, one hundred and thij^ty feet high, looking 
down on Lake Huron and the confluence of the Maitland« 
It has five churches of different denominations, a Court* 
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lro^s«, stores, and inns, and possesses an excellent bar* 
hour. 

6. When Sir Francis Head obtained from the Chippe- 
was of Saugeen, Lake Huron, the surrender of the large 
tract of land Ijing north of the Gore and London 
Districts, he reserved for their use the extensive peninsula 
lying between the Huron tract and Greorgian Bay, north 
of Owen's Sound, and supposed to contain about 450,000 
acres. These Chippewas have been settled and convert- 
ed to Christianity since 1S31, and give satisfactory proof 
of their desire for civilization and improvement. A Mis- 
sionary, who is an Indian brought up at the Rice Lake 
Mission, is settled amongst them. They have a chapel 
and a > mission-house, which were built by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society* 

7. This mission is beautifully situated, and fine flats 
extend along the river, where the Indians cut sufficient 
hay for their oxen and cows, and grow excellent com» 
The mouth of the Saugeen Eiver forms the best and 
almost only port of refuge on the eastern shore of Lake 
Huron. Hence it is likely to become a place of consid- 
erable resort. These Indians are entitled to share in the 
annuity of jB 1250 recently granted in exchange for the 
Saugeen territory. They have been remarkable for their 
steadfastness since they embraced Christianity. Thej 
appear to be a happy people, much attached to their 
Missionary, are teachable, and give solid proofs that thej 
are progressing in civilization. They' are about two 
hundred in number. There is another settiement of 
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Cblppewas at Beausoleil Island, Lake Huron, rather larger 
and chieflj* Roinao Catholic ; and a third at Big Bay, 
Owen's Sound, of about one hundred and thirty. This is 
also a Mission station of the Weslejan Methodists^ 
whose zeal in this good work cannot be too Inghij" spok- 
en of. 

8. Lake Huron pours out its surplus waters a* its 
southern extrerakjr, thus carrying in that direction the 
gpreat chain of commnnicatioii by the river St. Clair. 
This expands into Lake St. Clair, about twent j-six miles 
long, and nearly the same in breidth. Its shores are as 
yet «ot well settled. There is, howeyer, a settlement of 
Chippewas and Pottawatamies on the St. Clair Rapids, 
consisting of nearly eight hundred persons. Previously to 
1830 they were wandering hunters, scattered over the 
western part of the Province. Sir John Colbornc first 
endeavoured to settle and civilize them. They are now 
converted to Christianity, and are acquiring sober, order- 
ly^ and industrious habits. Generally they belong to the 
Methodist Wesleyans and the Church of England, but 
there are a few Roman Catholics amongst thera. A party 
residing at Kettle Point arc stfll leathens. 

9. Another Jodian settlement at Walpole Island, 
which lies at the junction of the River and Lake St. 
Clair, was commenced by Colonel M'Kee, to whom the 
Indians gave the name of White Elk. At the dose of 
the war he collected the scattered remains of some tribes 
of Chippewas, who had engaged on the British side ; and 
several bands of Pottawatamies and Ottawas have joined 

K. 
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them since 1836, in consequence of the Proclamofion 
then issued. They are all heathens except aboit twenty 
families, who have a Missionary, belonging to the Church 
of England, settled over them. Since the death of their 
old Chief the aversion of these Indians to become Christ- 
ians has been much diminished. In 1842 their numbers 
amounted to 1 140. 

10. Lake St. Clair receives several rivers^ the princi- 
pal of which, the Thames, winds for more than one hun- 
dred miles. On its banks are situated London, Chatham, 
and several other towns which are rapidly rising into 
knportance. From Lake St. Clair issues the Detroit, a 
spacious stream celebrated for the beauty and fertility of 
the surrounding country. Both the river and the lake 
are, however, extremely shallow. 

11. After running twenty-six miles the Detroit opens 
into the grand expanse of Lake Erie. It is about two 
hundred and forty-four miles long, and at its centre fifty- 
eight miles broad, its circumference being estimated at 
fomewhat less than six hundred and fifty-eight miles. The 
surface is said to be five hundred and sixty-five feet above 
the level of the Ocean, making it thirty feet lower thaD 
Lake Huron. The depth seldom amounts to more than 
two hundred and seventy feet, and the difficuHies of the 
toavigation are increased by the projecting promontories, 
which render a frequent change of course necessary. 
There has hitherto been on the Canadian side a great 
want of harbours, but several are now being formed or 
improTedby the government. At the Rondeau, Port 
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Stanlej, Port Maitland, and Port Colborne, expensive 
and important works are in progress, which will greatlf 
benefit tbis part of the country. 

12. Lake Erie is said to be filling up hy deposites car-' 
lied down bj the rivers. Its shallowness can be acount^ 
ed for in no other waj, as it receives through the Detroit 
the surplus waters of Lakes St. Clair, Huron, Michigan^ 
and Superior. 

13. This lake may be considered as a central reservoir, 
from which open m all directions the most extensive chan- 
nels of inland communication in the World. The coasts 
are almost equallj divided between the British and Amer* 
icans, and are very fertile and pleasing. The great canals 
leading from it to the Htidson on tlie one side, and to the 
Ohio on the other, render it a medium of communication 
between the Atlantic, the Mississippi, and tlie Gulf of 
Mexico. The Welland Canal on the Canadian side, 
which joins it to Lake Ontario, forms a channel, by which 
in its enlarged state a considerable portion of the produce 
of the Lake countries will be transmitted. The. Govern- 
ment inqirovemente on this and the other canals are on so 
noble a scale that vessels from Huron, Michigan, Erie, or 
Ontario, drawing nine feet of water, may now pass to the 
Ocean through the St. Lawrence. Lake Erie is the 
most dangerous of the Lakes to cross, as it is very subject 
to thunder storms and sudden gusts of wind, which render 
its navigation ^t all times extremely insecure. 

14. One of the first settlements in Canada wasmiade 
on the Detroit Biver by a few French faauliesy wbose 
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Ghippewas and Mu ): ees occupj a tract of land tvrentj- 
five miles from the Moravian Village. There are also 
Oneidas and Pottawatamies, who are still heathens. The 
converted Chippewas and Monsees belong to the Church 
of England and Weslejan Methodists. The whole of 
the settlements on the Thames contain about twelve 
hundred persons. 

21. Upon one of the branches of the Grand River, 
called the Speed, is situated the town of Guelph. It is 
D ai \y one hundred miles distant from Lake Erie, and is 
one of the roost flourishing towns settled bj the Canada 
Company. Gait is another verj pretty and neat place, 
called after the author of ^' Lawrie Todd.'' Indeed the 
whole country in that direction is so fruitful and desirable 
that it must attract settlers. 

22. Western Canada forms one of the finest portions 
of British America. When it shaH be belter cultivated, 
and the marshy grounds sufficiently drained to banish 
from them the fever and ague, the whole of these West- 
ern Districts will become a perfect garden. The climate 
ir exceedingly deligtitful ; indeed the whole of the Gore 
District, the Huron Tract, and part of the London Dis- 
trict, are remarkably faithful. It is in tlie low, IQat, 
undrained grounds alone that ague exists. 

23. Near Brantford, which is a very pretty town on 
the Grand River, is the settlement belonging to the Six 
Nations, formerly called the Iroquois, one of the most 
interesting in Canada. At the termination of the War of 
Independence the Six Nations Indians of the Mohawk Val- 
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Jej, who had taken part with the British against the Amer- 
icans, became apprehensive that injurious consequences 
might result from their hunting-grounds being' withm tlie 
territorj assigned to the United States. They accord- 
iugly in 1783 deputed their celebrated chief, Captain 
Joseph Brant (Tyendenaga), to represent their fears to 
the British Government ; and next year a grant was made 
to them for ever of the fine and fertile tract of land on 
the Grand liiver. 

24f. The community consists not only of the Six Nations, 
but includes some Dclawares, Tutulies, Muntures, Nun- 
tieokes, and some other Indians, together with a few fam- 
ilies of negroes, adopted into the nation ; their number in 
1843 was 2,223. The Mohawks had been Christians for 
many years before the American revolution. A consider- 
able nu!nber of the Cayugas, Onandagos, Senecas, and 
some of the Delawares, are still heathens. The great 
majority of the Indians on the Grand River are Christians, 
and mostly belong to the Church of England. Their 
church service is very interesting, and their singing de- 
lightful. 

25. The Welland Canal leaves Lake Erie at Port 
Colborne in the Townsliip of Humberton. A branch, or 
feeder for it, commences at Dunnville, a short distance 
from the mouth of the Grand Pwiver. The American 
shore of Lake Erie has the advantage of possessing several 
good harbours, namely, Sandusky, Cleveland, Erie, and 
BuiTalo. At present we are deficient, but in another year 
the munificence of the Government will enable us to reap 
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the benefits desirable from this most fertile and beautiful 
regioir. 

26. Durinor the war we were singular^ unfortunate on 
Lake Erie, where a battle was foi]^ht betweea the English 
squadron carrying sixty-three guns, and the Amerifeau 
cirrjlng fifty-six gims, which terminated in the capture of 
our fleet. Indeed it was impossible for us to escape defeat ;. 
we had neither stores, nor vessels, nor men at all fitted for 
the enterprise. Had it not been for the dete. rained loyalty 
of the Canadians themselves, this fine country must then^ 
have been lost to England. It wouk( doubtless have been 
re-conquered, when the Mother Country could, by the 
cessation of war in the Old World, pay attention to so 
distant and so trifling a part of her possessions as this was 
then /considered to be. We live in happier times ; these 
shores, which were then a wilderness, are now the most 
populous and best settled portions of the Lake countries. 
The whole of the Lakes are now traversed by steam ves- 
sels and schooners, which ply in every direction, and by 
connecting canals- and livers enable us to collect the pro- 
ducts and luxuries of every clime. 

27. " These Ocean Lakes, 
Which in majestic indolence reposed, 
Coquetting with the. winds, or, mirror-Uke, 
Givii^ to upper worlds a mimic sun, 
,Are now the path of white- winged fleets, which bear 
The golden fruits of the rich harvest fields 
To far-off climes. The woodland shores — 
The towerjng [ine-tree — the sternrheaited oak--* 
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Have owned the swaj of man ; and waving grain 
Speaketii of home and plenty. Towering spires 
Of Temples dedicated to Him, whose Word 
Is Hfe eternal, deck the verdant banks ; 
And grateful strains of gratitude are hymned 
Amid the Sabbath, stillness. 

28. The direction of the great water communication , 
which, from the head of Lake Huron, has been nearly due 
south, here^changes to the north-east till it opens into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Opposite Fort Erie, where the 
Niagara river issues from the Lake, stands the fine Amer- 
ican city of Buffalo. Here the grand canal commences, 
which connects Lake Erie with the Hudson, and conse- 
quently with the Atlantic. 

29; The Niagara River is about thirty-three miles 
long, and traverses a beautiful country. At Fort Erie it 
is about a mile wide, but it soon contracts its bed to half 
a mile. The current here is extremely rapid, and offers a 
sublime prospect of the mighty mass of waters, rushing 
from the inland seas to join the Ocean. , 

30. The first vessel, that ever sailed on these western 
seas, was built on the T*(iagara River in 1579. She was 
dragged up into Lake Erie, and started on her bold adven- 
ture to follow the Mississippi down to the Sea, under the 
guidance of La Salle, of whom you may remember reading 
in the History. They entered Lake Huron through the 
St. Clair River, and encountered a violent storm, which, 
in these unknown waters, appalled the hearts oi La Salle 
and bis sailors* They escape! this danger, however, and 
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passed into Lake Michigan, where, after sailing forty 
leagues, they landed on an island at the mouth of Green 
Bay. La SalJe sent back thfe ship to Niagara, laden with 
rich and valuable furs, procured bj trade with the Indians 
of the coast where they had touched in the voyage. The 
pilot and five men embarked in her, but they never reach- 
ed ihe shore, and it is supposed that the vessel foundered 
in Lake Huron. 

3L Following the river downwards, we co^ne to Grand 
Island, belonging to the United States, a fi^ie tract of land 
bearing splendid timber. Navy Island, the noted fortress 
of the Patriots in the late insurrection, lies near it, but is 
far inferior to it in size and in richness of soil. At Chip- 
pewa, nearly opposite to Navy Island, the Welland River 
flows into the Niagara. Below this the river expands 
«into a kind of bay, and is more than two miles in breadth ; 
it soon after contracts again suddenly to less than a mile, 
and then its current rapidly increases from three to eight 
miles. Farther down than this the Canadian boatmen with 
all their intrepidity dare not venture. 

32. A distant noise is now heard resembling the peculiar 
sound of the Ocean, and a column or cloud of mist is seen 
hovering over the rapid stream. Farther down the river 
bends to the east, and is divided by Goat Island, leavings 
however, by far the greater body of water on the Canadian 
side. I'his rushes and foams furiously along among shoals 
and rocks, forming the rapids ; no fall is yet visible, but 
the sound ^ows louder, and the banks begin to rise from 
the water. 
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33. Steam navigation ends at Chippewa. Whilst trav- 
elling over the few intervening miles before reaching the 
Falls, yon can, by looking upwards, see the calm waters 
in the distance, whilst nearer they swell and foam and 
recoil, and seem to be gathering up all their force for the 
mighty leap they are about to make. Mrs. Jamieson, 
when speaking of them, says in her own beautiful manner, 
" The whole mighty river comes rushing over the brow 
of a hill, and, as. you look up at it, seems as if coming 
down to overwhelm you ; then meeting with the rocks as 
it pours down the declivity, it boils and frets like the break- 
ers of the Ocean. Huge mounds of water, smooth, trans- 
parent, and gleaming like an emerald, rise up and bound 
over some impediment, then break into silver foam, which 
leaps into the air in the most graceful and fastastic forms." 

34-. The Horse or Canadian Fall is not quite circular, 
but is marked by projections and indentations which give 
amazing variety of form and action to the mighty torrent. 
There it falls in one dense mass of green water, calm, un- 
broken, and resistless ; here it is broken into drops, and 
falls like a shower of diamonds sparkling in the sun, and at 
times it is so light and foaming that it is driven up again by 
the cun*ents of air, ascending from the deep below, where 
all is agitation and foam. 

35. Goat Island, which divides and perhaps adds to the 
sublimity of the Falls, is three hundred and thirty yards 
wide, and covered with vegetation. The American Fall, 
which is formed by the east branch of the river, is smaller 
than the British, and at first sight has a plain and uniform 
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aspect. This, however, vanishes as you come near, and^ 
though it does not suhdue the miad as the Canadian one 
does, it fills you with a solemn and delightful sense of gran- 
deur and simplicity. It falls upwards of two hundred feet, 
and is about twenty feet wide at the point of fall, spread- 
ing itself like a fan in falling. 

36. An ingenious American has tlurown a curious wood- 
en bridge across this Fall to Croat Island, which you cross 
only a very few yards above the cresU of the cataract; 
Passing by it .and crossing the island, you reach the extremr- 
ity of the British Fall on its eastern side. Here a piece of 
timber projects about twelve feet over the abyss, on which 
you can stand safely, and view the waters as they rush by^ 
whilst the spray dashes over you, and yom* frail support 
quivers under your feet. Here you may follow the course 
of the waters as they roll from the rude confusion below 
you, and spread themselves out into bright, curling, foam- 
ing green and white waves. To some persons nothing at 
the Falls appears so beautiful as the columns of mist 
which soar from the foaming abyss, and shroud the broad 
front of the* great flood, whiht here and there rainbows 
peep out from the mysterious curtain. 

37. At the foot of the Canadian Fall there is a ledge 
of rock, which leads into a cavern behind the sheet of 
waters, called " the Cavern of the Winds.'^ It is in the 
form of a pointed arch, the span on the left hand being 
composed of rolling and dark water, and that on the right 
of dark rocks. It is fifty or sixty feet large, and the 
obscurity that surrounds it, together with the strong wind 
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which blows the spray and water all 6ver yon, reihler this 
rather a difficult undertaking, especially for young persons. 

38. Within a few minutes' walk of this lovely scene 
are to be found all the bustle and activity of life ; on the 
American side hotels and mills of every description, and a 
busy town calied Manchester, through which passes the 
railroad that connects it with Lockport and Buffalo. On 
the Canadian side too several mills are built on the side 

'^of the beautiful rapids, large and elegant hotels are 
erected, and a railroad is in operation from Chippewa to 
Queenston Heights. 

39. A little below the Falls the Niagara .esumes its 
usual soft and gentle beauty. The banks here are very 
high and beautifully wooded. In the vicinity may be 
seen the Suspension Bridge. Its span is 800 feet, hetght 
from the water 230 feet. About four miles below, the 
river has formed a circular excavation called " the 
Whirlpool." The rapid current here sweeps wildly past 
the sides of the high and perpendicular banks ; and in its 
course the dead bodies or trees, that come within its 
reach, are carried with a quivering circular motion round 
and round this dismal spot. The rocks are steep, and no 
boat dares approach it, so that whatever gets into the 
current must there remain until decomposed, or broken to 
pieces by the action of the water. Having made this 
extraordinary circuit, the river regains its proper course 
and rushes between two precipices, which are not more 
than nine hundred feet apart. 
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40. Seven miles below tha Falls, the country on the 
Canadian side suddenly rises into abrupt and elevated 
ridges, called Queenston Hejgbts, and supposed to have 
been the banks of the river, and. " the place of the Falls'' 
in former ages. During the war a large body of Amer- 
ican troops was driven down this steep precipice and near- 
ly all perished in the river. The monument erected to the 
memory of the brave General Brock, who fell here, lies in 
ruins, having been blown up by one of tbe disaffected in 
1838. A large sum of money has been collected for the 
purpose of erecting another monument to the memory of 
Brock. At the foot of the hill is Queenston, a romantic- 
looking village, where the Niagara again becomes navi- 
gable. On tbe American side, opposite to Queenston, 
stands the pretty town of Lewiston. A few miles below 
is Youngstown, an inconsiderable place ; and at the mouth 
of the rirer is the quiet town of Niagara with its four 
thousand people. Fort Messassagua guards the river on 
the Canadian side, and on the opposite shore the Amer- 
icans have a strong fort, called Fort Niagara. The 
banks of this river are very- pleasing, and the water of a 
peculiarly beautiful colour. 



Questions on Fart IV. — Chapter 2. 

1. What 18 said of (he shores of Lake Huron 1 What is said of 
the Huron Tract 1 Describe it. How is it watered t 

2. What was the Indian name of the Maitland 1 Mention the names 

of the other rirers. Where does the Nith rise ? Where does 
it join the Grand River 1 
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3. What is said'of this tract of land ? What appearances does it 
present i Mention a peculiarity which exists here. How 
high is it 7 

4. What may be comprehended in a walk on the shores of Lake 

Huron 1 Where is this observable 1 \\ here else does this ap- 
pearance present itself 1 How is this caused ? What is the 
consequence t 
6. What was the Huron District in 1830 ? Estimate its present 
population. Describe Goderich. 

6. When the ^■augeen territory was surrendered, what portion was 
reserved for the Indians t How long have they been chris- 
tianized 'I Who is their minister 1 What do they possess ? 

7. Describe the situation of this mission. What does the " au* 
geen river offer 1 What annuity do these Indians share ? For 
what have they been remarkable ? Are they improving ? Where 
are the other Chippewa settlements 1 

8. By what river does Lake Huron discharge its waters 1 Into 
what does this expand 1 What is said of another Indian settle* 
ment t In what condition were these previously to 1830 t To 
what churches do they belong 1 

9. By whom was the settlement at Walpolc Island commenced t 
To whai tribes do ihey belong 1 Are they Christians i What 
is said of their present state ? 

10. What runs into Lake St. Clair '? Name the towns on its banks. 

For what is Detriot river celebrated 1 

11. Into what Lake does the Detroit ri^er open T Name its length, 
breadth, and circumference. How much lower is it than Lake 
Huron f How are the difficulties of the navigation increased 1 
What warn has been felt on the Canadian shore t How is it 
about to be remedied ? 

12. How is the shallowness of Lake Erie accounted for 7 

13. In what light may this lake be considered % How are the coasts 
divided ? What do the American canals connect ? What is 
said of the Welland Canal '{ What is said of the Government 
improvements generally 1 Why is it dangerous to travel on 
Lake Erie 1 . ' 

14. W here is one of the first Canadian settlements found ? What 
place does it resemble 1 In what respect I Describe the ap- 
pearance of the cnuntry. Describe its climate and productions. 

15. Which are the chief towns t What is said of the northern 
shore 1 

16. For what is Pointe Pel^e remarkable T What is said of the 

Rondeau 1 Why will this route be generally used ? 

17. What is said of the Indian settler; ents near Amherstburg and 
Pointe Pel^e ? Describe the condition of the Chippewas. 
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18. Where is Port Talbot t Who founded this settlement f In 
what state is it now 1 Where is L^ng Point t Describe it. 

19. What is said of the Grand Kiver ) What is said of Oxford and 
Middlesex i What is said of London 1 What is said of the 
Indians I Gire an account of the oldest Indian settlement in 
Canada West t 

20. Bow was the first settlement destroyed % Where do thejr now 
reside 1 Where are the other tribes settled 1 To what churches 
do they belong ? What are their numbers 1 

21. Where is Guelph situated '{ How far is it from Lake Krie 1 

What is said of Gait % ' What is said of the whole of that 
country 1 

22. What does Western Canada form ? What will it become 1 U 
it salubrious 1 Where does ague exist ? 

23. U here is (he settlement of the *< Six Nations,'* or the descen- 
dants of the Iroquob 1 Why were they apprehensi?e % Who 
was deputed to represent their fears to the British 1 What was 
the result 1 

24. Of what tribes does the community- consist % Hare the Mo- 
hawks long been Cluistians '? Which of the tribes are still 
heathens { What is said in conclusiou ef these tribes 1 

25. Where does the Welland Canal leave Lake Erie 1 Where does 
the feeder commence 1 What does tlie American shore possess 1 
Wh.it are our prospects 1 

26. What conquest was made by the Americans % Why was defeat 
on our side certain 1 AN hat is said of the Canadians 1 What 
remark is made upon this 1 What is said of the Bakes eener* 
allyl 

27. Repeat some lines written by a Canadian poet ? 

28. In what direction does the water communication now run 1 
Where is Buffalo 1 What waters are connected by the £rie 
Canal 1 

29. What is the length of the Niagara river t What is iU breadth 1 
What is its current 7 

30. Where was the first vessel built which navigated these seas % On 
what adventure did she sail 1 What did they encounter 'i Did 
they escape this danger, and where did they land 1 With what 
was the vessel laden '< What was the fatS o( this first vessel t 

31. What is said of Grand Island 1 What is said of Navy Island 1 
Where does the Welland enter the Nisgara t What is said of 
the river and its current 1 Is thb the boundary of navigation t 

32. What is now heard % How is the river divided 1 How are the 
rapids farmed ? 

33. Where does steam navigation end 1 Describe the appearance 
of the waters. What does Mrs. Jamieson say of the river 1 
Uow does she describe the water of the rapids t 
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34. or xvhsA form is the Canadian Falf 'i Describe the appearand 
ces of the water at this (alK 

35. What is said of Goat Island 1 What cf the American Fall 1 
W|th what ideas dues it fill the mind 1 McBtion its dept^nd 
brendth. 

36. What has been crecti'd across this fall 1 Where can you erjny 
a fine view 1 What is said of the waters'? What of the 
columns of mist 1 

37. V\ here is *' the CaTcrn of ihe W'inds 1" DcFcribe it 1 

38. W hat is said of the neighbourhrod 1 W hat is said of the 
Amirican sidel What tS the CunatiiaD side 1 

39. W hat is said of the Niagara l Wliere is *• the Whirlpool" sit- 
uated ? Describe iu Can it be approached 1 What does 
the river then regain 1 ^ 

40. What are Queenstou Heights supposed to have been 1 What 
trofips pi-rb>heU here 1 W hat is said of ISrock's monument 1 
What is said of Qiieenston 1 W bal of Leu isto.-i *? What of 
Yoiin;^siown and :Nia2;ara.'? W- hat of the Forts^ and of thebania 
and water of the Niagara river 1 



CHAPTEa III. 

CONTENTS. 

Zake Ontario — Toronto— Lake Simcoe — Bay of Quin- 
ti — Kingston — " TTie Lake of a Thousand Isles^^ — 
St, Regis — Comicalt Canal Rapids — Beauharnois 
Canal — TJie Oltatva— French River — Chaudiire 
, Palls — Rideau Canal — Grenville Canal — Z^e of 
tfhe Two Mountains^ St, Anne^s — Cavghnawaga — 
Lachine Canal — Montreal. 

1. Lake Ontario is the last and most easterly of the 
inland seas. It is elliptical in its form, measuring one 
hundred and sevenfj-two miles on a central line drawn 
from its south-west to its north-east extremity. Its sur- 
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face is two hundred and thirtj-one feet above thp lerel of 
the Atlantic, and it is so deep that in many places a line 
of a hundred fathoms has not reached the bottom. Near- 
]y half of the Lake shore is in the State of New York. 

2. At the head of Lake Ontario, on Burlington Baj, 
stands the flourii^hing citj of Hamilton, \thich contains 
more than fifteen thousand inhabitants. No place in 
Canada is more distinguished for commercial enterprise. 
Behind it rise the Burlington Heights, a continuation of 
the ridge from Que^nston Heights. At Toronto this ridge 
recedes from the Lake twenty-four miles, separating the 
streams falling into Lake Simcoe from those which fall 
into Lake Ontario. It continues onward as far as the Bay 
of Quint6, and has evidently atone time formed the bound- 
ary of the Lake, the same formation being still visible in 
the State of New York. 

3. Lake Ontario is well deserving of its name, "the 
Beautiful ;" and yet it is hard to say in what this beauty 
consists, for tbere are no hills, no bold shores, no striking 
scenery around it. It has not the appearance of a fresh- 
water lake so much as it has that of a vast rolling ocean. 
Its waves are at times so rough that at first it was consid- 
ered dangerous to navigate it with any but large vessels ; 
now vessels of every description may be seen on its 
bosom. 

4. Though the scenery round Lake Ontario is gener- 
ally striking, yet the country about Burlington Bay at the 
head of the Lake is romantic and lovely. A small canal 
was some years since constructed through the sand-bank, 
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similar to those alreadj spoken of, which incloses this 
beautiful Bay. It has within the last few jears been 
repaired and strengthened, and cannot fail to be of infinite 
importance to this rapidly rising country. The country 
beyond, called Gore District, contains some of the finest 
lands in the Province, and is remarkably healthy. The 
Niagara District, too, is noted for its fertility and beauty. 
The Welland Canal empties itself into the Lake at Port 
Dalhousie, which lies between Burlington Bay and the 
Niagara River. This harbour is now much improved. 
The country bordering the Lake is well wooded ; and 
through tlie^Dumerous openings the prospect is enlivened 
by pretty towns and villages and flourishing settlement&. 

5. The city of Toronto lies nearly opposite to the mouth 
of the Niagara River at thirty-eight miles' distance. It 
is a rapidly rising place, quite English in its appearance' 
well drained and, paved, and lighted ^ith gas. It is very 
prosperous, and. has more than doubled its numbers in ten 
years, the population being now upwards of 30,000. 
Wben it was selected by Governor Simcoe in 1793, two 
Indian families resided on the spot. It was first called 
York, but its name was afterwards changed to the noble 
Indian name of Toronto, or ** the Pljce of Meeting." The 
country in eYerj direction round is fertile, and agriculture 
thrives. 

6. This city previous to the union of the Provinces was 
the Seat of Government for Western Canada ; and, when 
.the removal took place, many thought it would decline as 
rapidly as it bad risen. The citizens, however, rousing 
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their energies, set about improving it in every way, and, 
having a fine agricultural country to fall back upon, they 
have succeeded in making Toronto one of the finest cities 
of America. In 1849 in conspquence of the disturbances 
in Montreal , which ♦ nded in the destruction of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings by fire, the Seat of Government was 
transferred to Toronto. The arrangement for the future 
is understood to be, that the Government and Legl«*lature 
shall every four years be at Toronto and Quebec (the 
ancient capital of the whole province) alternately. 

7. The Lake Simcoe country, which lies north from it, 
is a rirh and beautiful tract of land. The road leading to 
it, called Yonge Street, thh*ty-six miles in length, is mac- 
adamized and passes through a fertile and highly cultivated 
country. Lake Simcoe itsif is a lovely and romantic spot, 
and is rapidly filling with settlers. The highest land in 
Canada is in this neighbourhood, and of course the highest 
level of the water, which is found in a small lake near the 
" Narrows" of Lake Simcoe. 

8. There is a small Indian settlement at Snake Island, 
Lake :^imcoe. They are one hundred and niae in number ^ 
and occupy twelve dwelling-houses. They have a school- 
house too, in which thejr children are instructed by a re- 
spectable teacher, anc) Divine service is perfonnc d by a 
resident Missionary of the Methodist persuasion, to which 
these Ipdians belong. Their Missionary, who has been 
acquainted with them since 1839, states that the majority 
of them are strictly moral in their conduct, and most of the 
adults deciJedly pious^ 
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9k Below Toronto lie the harbours of Port Hope and 
Cobourg, and between them and Kingston stretches the 
peninsula of Prince Edward. The Grenesee, the Oswego, 
and the Black Eirer flow into Lake Ontario from the State 
of New York. The principal river on the Canadian side 
is the Trent, which, issuing out of Rice Lake, after a 
rery winding course of nearly one hundred miles, falls into 
the Baj of Qaint6. The Otonabee falls into the north 
shore of Bice Lake, and maj be considered as a contin* 
nation of the Trent. Thej are both broad and full rivers, 
and are navigable for boats to a considerable distance. 

10. There is a settlement of Mississaguas at Alnwick^ot 
far from Rice Lake; Previous to 1827 thej were Pagans, 
wandering in the neighbourhood of Belleville, Kings- 
ton, and Gananoque, and were known. under the name of 
the Mississaguas of the Bay of Quint6. After their con- 
version to Christianity they were received into the Meth- 
odist Church, and settled at Grape Island, six miles from 
Belleville. In 1830 they i-emoved to Alnwick, where 
they are progressing in industry and agriculture. They 
are jn general consistent and pious Christians, and have an 
excellent Missionary who has ministered to them for the 
last fourteen years. Their number is two hundred and 
thirty-three. At Rice L:ike there is another settlement ; 
the village contams thirty houses, three barns, and a school- 
house. They have been reclaimed from their wandering 
life, and settled in their present location fifteen years. 
Their number is one hundred and fourteen. On Mud or 
Chemang Lake there is a settlement, which is supported 
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hy tbe New England Companjr. Tbej are Chrlstianft 
and are visited bj the Missionary from Peterborougbs 
Tbeir number is ninetj-fbiir. The Balsam liake Indians 
ninety in number^ bave lately removed to Lake Scugog 
as tbej are anxions to become agriculturists. They bave 
a school and a resident Methodist Missionary. 

11. Tbe long and winding Bay of Quints not only 
encloses a very beautiful and fertile peninsula, but is dot- 
ted round with pretty towns, villages^ aUd settlements. 
Belleville at tbe bead of tbe Bay is the place of most con-* 
sequence ; next to it is Pieton, a very pretty little town ; 
and on every side the most ebarming scenery presents 
itself. 

12. On the peninsula of Prince Edward is a remar* 
kable lake on the top of a mountain. Its depth is so great 
that it cannot be fathomed ; and, as it is on a level with 
Lake Erie, which is only sixty or seventy feet deep, it is 
said to be connected with it by some mysterious subterran- 
ean communication. 

13. At Tyendanaga in this Bay tbereis a very interest- 
ing settlement of Mohawks. These Indians separated 
from tbeir nation in the State of New York about tbe 
year 1784. They were Christians long before they came 
to Canada, and as far back as the reign of Queen Anne 
wfire presented with a service of plate for the communion. 
They belong to tbe Church of England, and, their place 
of worship having becoiik too small for the congregation, 
they have lately built a commodious stone edifice, tbe ex- 
pense of which is defrayed out of their own funds* Their 

mber is three hundred and eighty. 
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14. Kingston is finely situated near the spot where old 
Fort Frontenac stood, its appearance is pleasing, and the 
surrounding country picturesque. Tlie inhabitants are 
about twelve thousand in number, and it is rapidly r^corer- 
ing from the shock occasioned by the removal of the Seat 
of Government. It is a place of some commercial impor- 
tance, being the port of the Ridenu Canal, which with the 
Ottawa opens up so much of the' back country, and is a 
means of communication with Montreal. The town-hall 
and market are \trj handsome, and the mineral springs, 
jately discovered, are rapidly rising into notice. The har- 
bour is excellent, ships of the line could he close to the 
shore, and a strong fort commands the entrance. 

15. The stream, issuing from the eastern extremity of 
Lake Ontario, is now for the first time called the St. Law- 
rence. In the course of a few miles the channel becomes 
80 wide and so full of islands that it has obtained the name 
of " the Lake of the Thousand Isles." These islands are 
of every imaginable shape, size and appearance — some of 
them barely visible, others covering many acres ; but their 
broken outline generally presents the most picturesque 
combinations of wood and waterl While sailing among 
them, you find yourself sometimes enclosed in a narrow 
channel, then you discover many openings like noble rivers, 
and soon after you appear to be on the bosom of a spacious 
lake. 

" Hail Lake of Thousand Isles ! 
Which clustered lie within thy circling arms. 
Their flower- strown shores kissed by the silver tide, 
As fair art thou as aught 
That ever in the lap of nature lay." 
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16. As you emerge from this hiry sceee, and find your- 
self within the banks of a river, you aj)proach Brockville^ 
one of the prettie:»t towns in Canada. The houses are 
built with considerable taste, and the scenery they com-^ 
mand is exquisite. Below lies Prescott, a spot made 
memorable during the late insurrection, and on the opposite 
shore stands the 4-nierican town of Ogdensburg. 

17. An island in the centre now obstructs the St Law*- 
reace, and produces what is called the '^ Long Sault/' 
The stream rushing through a narrow passage on each 
side hurries on the bark with great velocity, and the two 
currents, meeting at the lower end, dash against each other, 
and form what is called the '* Big Pitch." To avoid 
these rapids at the Long Sault, a very fine canal has been 
constructed by the Goveinment,called the Cornwall Canak 
The Indian Village of St Regis, where the boundary of 
45° strikes the St. Lawrence, lies opposite to the town 
of Cornwall. 

18. Here, on a small portion of the hunting-grounds of 
their once powerful nation, is to be found a settlement of 
Iroquois. As the parallel 45^ intersects the tract of land 
tbey still own, part of it is in Canada and part in the Unit- 
ed States. The number of British Indians is four hundred 
and fifty, and the Americans are said to be equally numer^ 
ous. Many of the men continue to procure a precarious 
subsistence by hunting, and the women employ themselves 
in making up the skins of animals, killed in winter, into 
mitts and moccassins, and in manufacturing splint baskets 
and brooms. The St. Regis Indians have a large stoae 
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cburch with a steeple and two bells, which was erected 
upwards of fifty years ago at their expense* A French 
Canadian Missionary is maintained by the Grovemment at 
the Tillage, where be resides permanently, and devotes his 
whole time to the tribe. A great portion of the senricft' 
here consists of singing, of- which the Indians are-passion* 
ately fond. They have not advanced much in piety or 
religious knowledge. - 

19. After passing the Canal the river, expanding to the 
width of five miles, is called Lake St. Francis. At ita 
termination begins a succession of very formidable rapids, 
varying in intricacy, depth, and width of channel. They 
are called the Coteau;du Lac, the Split Rock, and Cas^ 
cades. 

20. While sailing along the shores of Lake St. Francis^ 
which lies entirely within the British territories, you may 
observe a large Cairn or pile of stones heaped up as for 
the waifiors of old, which has been raised by the Loyal 
Glengarry Highlanders m honour of Sir John Colbome, 
now Lord Sea ton, formeriy Governor General of Canada. 

21. The rapids commence below the Lake, and continue 
for about nine miles. Formerly they used to interrup 
the navigation, but now steamboats of proper size and 
build come over them daily in safety. They do not pass 
without risk, however, as may be well imagined, when you 
cqn^der that the rapid current sweeps your little vessel 
close to rocks and islands, which, if touched, would ensure 
destruction. The voyage down the St. Lawreoce fro^ 

. .. . .. / .--t :ik . , ' • 
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Kingston to Montreal is one of the most exciting and de- 
lightful that the country offers. Tha eligibility of this 
route has been increased lately by the re-discovery of a 
channel which, it is said, was used long agp by the Frencfe 
voyageurs. For this discovery we are indebted to one 
of the steam-boat captains, aided by an enterprising for« 
warding merchant of Montreal. 

22. In order to open up the comraunicatton between 
Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis, and, to enable all 
the vessels that come down the river^ to return up again 
avoiding all these rapids, a canal has been made by Gov- 
ernment, which is called the Beauhamois Canal, and 
which is now in use. Below these rapids the river spreads 
out into Lake St. Louis, near which there is a beautiful 
fall of the same nante. Here the St. Lawrence receives 
an important accession by the influx of the great streain 
of the Ottawa from the north-west* 

23. The Uttawas or Ottawa has even yet been h\A 
partially explored. It is said to have its source near the 
Brocky Mountains, and to travel a distance of twenty-five 
hundred miles. This has never been clearly ascertained, 
but it is known to flow from beyond *Lake Temiscaming, 
and to have a course of at least five hundred milbs. 

24. Formerly from, forty to fifty canoes proceeded 
every year from Lachinc in the island of Montreal with 
articles of traffic, and ascended the Ottawa for about 
three hundred miles,. whence they were carried across 
Portagif^ OT paddled along Lakes, and then passed 
tbrou^ French River to I^aki Huroiu The ooeeU < 
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6{ this Lake and those of Lake Superior were then 
traversed until the voyageurs met at the Grand Portage 
With the messengers called " Coureurs des BoiSj' who 
brought the furs from the Indian huntings-grounds. Thej 
here exchanged their ddns^ called Peltry^ for the Eu- 
ropean goods brought bj the toyageitrs. Although the 
exchange was effected with much difficulty, and at so 
great a distance from the sea-shore , large fortunes were 
frequently made bj the merchants engaged in this traffic. 
The voyageurs returned with these furs to Montreal in 
their light bark canoes, in which these adventurers hive 
been known to perform rojages of thousands of miles. 
The Ottawa was then the grand route of the fur traders, 
%nd was little known except to those employed in that 
business. 

25. The Ottawa is connected with Lake Huron by the 
Fl*ench River and Lake Nepissing. Two cataracts occur 
in French River — one just, as it le:^es the .Lake, and 
the other twenty miles below, called the ^'.Recollet.'' 
There are also several other rapids, one of which h 
di^inguished by thirteen wooden crosses, which commem* 
orate an equal number of fatal accidents th^t have occur* 
red in crossing it. 

26. French River is about seventy-fire miles long. Its 
breadth taries, sometimes extending more than a league, 
andtben flowing between lengthened ledges of rock, in 
which are excavated deep and narrow bays. It is said 
that few prospects exceed in singularity and grandeur 
tbo8« which ar€ here afforded by groups of long and lof^ 
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islets scattered along the deep ^ark bajs,' the clear water 
reflecting'their' nigged outlines and wild foliage amidst 
the solemn stillness which pervades these solitudes. From 
. Lake Nepissing you pass by a rapid river into the Ottawa. 
• 27. The navigation of this beautiful- river is interrupted 
by cataracts and rapids, and the scenery is extremely 
picturesque. It formerly divided Upper from Lower 
Canada j and settlements are formed along its banks for 
upwards of a hundred miles. The lands are excellent^ 
with abundance of fine timber and mountains df iron ore, 
which, when the country is farther advanced in manufac- 
tures, will doubtless prove exceedingly valuable. 

28. Little is known, however, of the Ottawa country 
beyond the Falls and Portage ^^ des AUufnetSy^ one 
huadred miles above the Township of Hull. Here the 
river is divided into two channels by an island fifteen 
miles long ; and, about twelve miles after its junction has 
taken place, it is again divided by an island twenty miles 
long. Owing to the numerous cascades and falls, the 
scenery here is extremely romantic. The banks of the 
Ottawa for some distance. are composed of white, marble, 
wliich may be traced along the margin of the stream. 
This delightful district is now colonized. 

29. The magnificent " ZioAjg des Chats^ is fifteen 
miles long and about one mile wide, btit its spacious bays 
extend it to tbree miles. Kinnel Lodge, ihe residence 
of the Highland Chief M'Nab, is romantically situated on 
the south shore jl which is niore bold, more elevated, and 
better settled than the northern^ ... :.^ ' .\ . .^, 
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30. The Cbaudi^re Falls, which, are in the Ottawa, 
just above the entrance of the Rideau Canal,, are .eighty 
feet in height by two hundred and twelve in width. They 
are situated n6ar the centre of the river, and attract a 
considerable portion of the waters, which are strongly 
compressed by the shape of the rock that impedes them. 
In the Gr^at Chaudidre or Kettle the spunding line has 
not found bottom at three hundred feet. It is supposed 
that there are subterranean passages, which convey the 
immense mass of waters beneath the river. In fact half 
a mile lower down it com^s boiling up again from the 
Kettles. 

31. Across these Falls has been thrown the celebrated 
Union J3ridge, .which connects Eastern and. Western 
Canada. It is said to be one of the most remarkable 
bridges in the World both with respect to situation and 
construction. Vast rafts of timber are brought down this 
river frSm a dbtance of several hundreds of miles. The 
dexterity, with which the lumberers manage these masses, 
is astonishing, particularly when directing them down 
these Falls. The improvement of the slides made for 
passing these timbers is amongst the numerous works 
which Government have lately completed. 

32. The Rideau Canal commences at the termmation 
\/)f a small bay in the Ottawa, one hundred and twenty- 

\^t miles distant from Montreal, and one hundred and 
fifty from Kingston, and about a mile below these Falls. 
This communication is more correctly a succession of 
raised waters, by means of dams, with natural lakes inter- 
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rening, thin a canal properly speaking;. Lake Rideau is 
the summit pon^, and the waters which burst out at the 
White Fish Falls flow into the Gananoque River, which 
18 the waste weir for regulating the waters in Lake Rideau. 
Thus the water in the whole canal, whether in times' 
of flood or drought, is kept at a steady height. The 
connection between Kingston arid the Ottawa, a distance 
of one hundred and thirty-two miles, is kept up by this 
carial. 

33. Below the Chaudi^re the Ottawa has an uninter- 
rupted navigation for steam-boats to Gi*enville sixty miles 
distant. The current is gentle, and the scenery pleasing 
from the numerous islands, the luxuriant foliage of the 
trees, and the glimpses which are obtained of infant 
settlements upon the skirts of tl>e forest and the margin of 
the stream. . At Grenville commences the impetuous rapid 
called the " Long SauTt," which is only descended by 
V07/ageurs or raftsmen of. experienced ^kill and energy. 
Below the Long Saul't the river continues at intervals 
rapid and unmanageable as far as to Point Fortune, where 
it expands into the Lake of the^ Two Mountains, and 
finally forms a junction with the St. Lawrence. 

34<. The Grenville Canal, formed to overcome these 
obstacles, consists of three sections,— one at the Long 
Sault, another at the Fall called the " Chiite k Blondeau,'** 
and the third at Carillon, which opens into the Lake of the 
Two Mountains, through which an uninterrupted naviga- 
tion is maintained to Lachine. 

35. In this rich and beautiful district the highest of iihe 
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two hlJIs, from wHch it obtains its name, is called Calvary, 
and is hel J sacred by the Canadians and the remnant of 
the great Indian nations living at its base. A large lake 
lies in its shade, terminated by the Rapids and Island of 
Ste. Anne, so celebrated in Moore's Canadian Boat-song. 
The flourishing village, which surrounds the church, owes 
its existence and support to the contributions of the Cana- 
dian YOjageurs, who never omit to paj their offerings at 
the shrane of Ste* Anne before engaging in any enterprise. 
Captain Franklin mentioned one of his Canadians, wbo, 
when on the most northern coasts of America, nearly two 
thousand miles distant^ requested an advance of wages that 
an additional offering might be transmitted by the bands of 
a friend to the shrine of this his tutular Saint. Many, who 
never liave seen and never will see " Uttawas Tide,'* 
have suag about it till it has become almost a household 
word. The Indians at the Lake of the Two Mountains 
eonsists of Froquois, Algonquins, and Nepissings ; their 
Dumber is about one thousand. They are all Homan 
Catholics ; Missionaries are settled amongst them ; and 
they have a school conducted by a French Canadian i but 
their condition is far from prosperpus. 

36. Several miles above the island of Montreal the 
waters divide into two branches. The smaller, winding 
between Isle Jesus, Isle Bizarre, and the main continent, 
rejoins the St. Lawrence at Repentigny. The greater 
piortion, rushing among a cluster of i^^lets and rocks lyin^g 
in the channel between Isle Perrot and Ste. Anne, mingles 
its waters on the west with those of Liake St. Louis. 
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The Iroquois settlcwftt of Caughnawagaor " the Village 
of the Rapids'^ stands on this Lake ten miles from Mon- 
treal*. This seigniory was granted for ithe benefit of the 
Iroquois by Louis XIV. in 1680, and a further grant was . 
made afterwards by Frontenac. Those, who do not cul- 
tivate the' ground, subsist in summer by navigating boats 
and rafts down to Montreal, and in the winter by the pro- 
fits arising from the sale of snow-shoes, moccasins, &c. 
They have every means of instruction enjoyed by the other 
Roman Catholics, and are reported to be regular in their 
attendance at church. Their number is about eleven 
liundred. They behaved nobly during the insurrection, and 
have been rewarded by special marks of Her Majesty's 
favour since that period. 

37. Passing Caughnawaga, the St. Lawrence now con- 
tracts and boils up and foams amongst small islands and 
over rocks for nine miles, forming the Rapids of Lachine 
or Sault St. Louis. The Lachine Canal has been recently 
enlarged so as to enable large vess<3ls, which have passed 
downwards, .to avoid these rery dangerous rapids, and 
eventually to communicate with the Ocean, as the Canal 
conveys the vessels across the Island to the harbour of 
. Montreal. 



Questions on Fart IV. — Chapter 3. 

1. What is said of Lake Ontario 1 What is said of its form t 
What is said of its surface and depth % How much of the short 
belongs to the State of New York % 

2. Where is Hamilton % For what is it distiaguished % What 
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- Heights are near it 1 . What streams does this ridge separate 1 
How far does it continue % 

3. What i» said of the '' Beautiful Lake V" Describe its beaqtifu I 
appearance. Its waves. 

4. Whait is said of the scenery round Burlington Bay 1 What is 
said of the canal 1 Describe the Gore and Niagara Districts 1 
Where is Port Dalhousie 1 How are the shores enlivened t 

5. Where is Toronto situat»i 1 Describe it. ^ Who resided here in 

1793 1 What is the meaning of the word Toronto 1 What is 
said of the surrounding country 9 

6. How was the removal of the Seat of Government regarded % * 
How did the citizens act, and what is Toronto now? When 
and why was the Seat of Government restored to Toronto 1 
What is the arrangement for the future i 

7. What is said of the Lake Simcoe country ? What is said of 
Yonge Street 1 What is said of Lake 2Simcoe 1 Where is the 
highest land in Canada to be found 1 

8. Where is there a settlement of Chippewa Indians 1 What is 
their present state t What is reported of their religious cbarac% 
terl 

9. Name the towns below Toronto t What rivers come from the 
south 1 wWh is the principal river on the Canadian side 1 In 
what light may the Qtonabee be considered *? 

10. What Indian settlemisnt is here t In what state w^e these In^ 
dians '} What is said of Gripe Island 1 To what place have 
they now removed 1 W^hat is their character, and number 1 
Mention another settlement. Hoiv long Has the Rice Lake 

. settlement been formed *? What is said of the Indians of Mud 
Lake i What is caid of Balsam Lake % 

11. Describe the Bay of Quints. What is said of Belleville and Pic- 
ton t 

12. Where is the Lake of the Mountain J With what Lake is it 
said to be connected ? 

13. What Indian settlement is in this Bay 1 How long have they 
been Christians 1 To what Church do they beloitg i 

14. What is said of Kingston '? What is the population ? Why is 
« it a place of commercial importance t What is said of the town% 

hall, the market, and the springs % What is said of the har* 
hour and fort ? ' 

15. Where does the St. Lawrence first take its proper name ? Into 

what does it expand 1 Describe these islands. How do these 
views vary 1 Repeat some lines written on these by a Canadian ? 

16. Describe Brockville 1 Where are Prescott and Ogdensburgh t 

17. What produces the Long Sault 1 How is the Big Pitch formed 1 
What has been constructed at Cornwall 1 Whtr» is St Resis ? 

l2 
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18. \VhjiB St Reg^ pteulisrljr interesUng ? How is their Und 
fiiuited 1 What are their numbers 1 Their empkijment 1 
Describe their church. What is said of their Missionary ? 

19. What is the expansion of the riter callecl 1 Where cb the rapids 
commence 1 

20« What majr be seen on the shores of Lake St Francis 1 

tl. What is said of the rapids 1 Does any risk attend the passage t 

Is the royage agreeable I How has this route been improved 1 

To whom are we indebted fm this dtscfirerj t 
22. For wh.it purp «e has the Beauhareois Canal been madel W^hat 

is the ex|Niosion of the river then called 1 What river does the 

St. Lawrence receive here % • 

£3. Where is the Otuwa said to have its source 1 How far is i| 

certain that it fluws 1 
tL In what mannet was the trade with the Indians carried on 

loriiierly 1 How did the vt-yageurs then proceed 1 What did 

the Indians give in exchange for European goods I Was this a 

profitable traffic ? How far have the Canadian voyngenrsbcui 

known to travel in their canoes % What was the Ottawa at 

that time 1 
85. < How is it connected with Lake Huron % Give an accomit of the 

Cataracts which occur. In whit manner is one of the rapids 

distinguished 1 , 

26. Describe French River. What is said respecting the country 
around 1 How do you (lasa from Lake Nepisslng i 

27. How is the nn^rigatibn af the Ottawa^ interrupted ) What is said 
ofH^ lu what docs the country abound t 

28. Is the Ottawa country well known '{ How is the river divided t 
Wha^ is saiti of the scenery here 'i What is said of the banks 1 
Wihat is said of the district 1 

29. DeKriht iht '* Lake de$ Chats,** Where is Kinnel Lo^ t 

30. What is sahl of the Ghaudi^ Falls ? Where are they situated 1 
What is said of the depth of the Great Chaudi^re 1 Whither 
are the waters conveyed % 

31. What remarkable bridge crosses those Falls 1 What is it said 
to be 1 How is timb^ brought down this river 1 W hat is said 
of the mani»er-in which those rafts are guided 1 What is said 
of the improvement made by the Government 1 

32. Where does the Kideau Canal commence '{ What nay this be 
called 'i Where is the summit levels and whether does the waste 
flow 1 What effect has that arrangement 1 What does the 
Kideau connect 1 

33. H^w far down is the Ottawa navigable 1 Deseribe the fcenerj 
of the river. Where dues the Long Sault commence 1 How' 
fer do these rapids eontiniie t 
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34. What is said of the GrenTille Canal 1 

35. What is said of the district of the Lake of Two Mountains t 
Where is St. Aniie*s 1 Hoiv has the Tillage been upheld t 
Repeat the storj of. a Canadian vojageur. Hbiv hus the- 
Ottaiva become known 1 What tribes reside at the Lake of the 
Two Mountains i In what condition are Ihey 7 

30. How are the waters divided ? Where does ihe greatei portion 
rush 1' Where is Gaughnawaga 1 Who granted this scignicry 1 
How do the Indians subsist % What privilege do they enjtiy 1 
What is said of their conduct 1 

37. What does the St. Lawrence now form 1 Why has the Lachine 
Canal been enlarged 1 



CHAPTEIt IV. 

CONTENTS. 

Montreal — The Richelieu — Lale Chawplain — Lake 
St. Peter— Three Rivers— Quebec— The Fall cf 
Montmorency — TJie St. Lawrence — 27ie Saguenay. 

1. The Island and Seigniorj,on the south side of which 
the city of'MoDtreal stands, is ahout thirty miles long, and 
its superior fertility has acquired for it the appellation of 
the " Garden of Canada." The slopes of the Mountain, 
which rises near the city, and from which it derives its 
Dame^ are wooded near?y to the summit; hut towards the 
hase the forest trees have been succeeded by orchards 
that produce apples, pears, and plums, of th« choicest 
flavour. 

2. Between the Mountain and the Biver the city and 
suburbs extend in every direction. It is a very handsomt 
and lively place^ and possesses a metropoUtaQ appearaocf* 
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bridge bas been lately erected over tbe Hicbielieu. wbich 
irill be ad immense benefit to the countrj. From the 
basin of Cbambly tbe river continues to' widen more or 
less to St. John's, where th^e is a ship navigation to tbe . 
towns on Lake Cb^mplain, There is a canol too^ wbich 
has been formed to avoid tbe rapids on tbe Kicbelieuy 
and to connect the St. Lawrence and Lake Cbaniplain. 

7. Lake Champlain is tbe mpst picturesque of tbe 
inland waters. Its length is one hundred and twenty 
miles. It ilerives its nameTrom Samuel Champlain, tbe 
distinguished man who discovered it in 1609.' At R ousels 
Point, where tbe Lake opens, are tbe fortress and out* 
works erected by tbe Americans, whilst they considered 
this position within their own boundary. For some years 
it belonged to Canada, but by tbe Ashburton treaty of 
4842 it was given up to tbe United States. It complete- 
ly defends tbe pass of Lake Champlain, and tbe Ameri- 
cans are now improving it. A little below Koase'^ Point 
is the British Naval Station and Garrison of Isje aux 
Noix 'j and here the hulks of ships and gunboats used in 
tbe late war are now lying. 

8. The country aroimd Bicbelieu is very romantic and 
beautiful, and in tbe distance are seen the bold and tower* 
ing summits of Rpuville, Beloeil, Yamaska and Ste. 
Ther^. The range of hilb traversing tbe fine country, 
called^ tbe '< Eastern Townships," is a continuation of tbe 
Grefen Mountains of Vermont. This territory is profuse- 
ly watered by rivers, lakes, and rivulets, which wind about 
in every direction* Tbe British American Land Compa- 
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ny have their possessions in this section. These Town- 
ships are situated between Vermont, New Hanipsbire^and 
Maine, and the River St. Lawrence. The largest body 
of water, called Memphremagog Lake, which is thirtj 
miles long and two miles wide, lies on the southern por- 
tion ; Massawippi Lake is eight miles long, and one mile 
wide. These lakes discharge their waters by streams 
into the Biver St. Francis. The population here b increas* 
mg rapidly. 

9. Returning down the Richelieu or Chffmbly, as it is 
sometiines called, as yoti enter Lake St. Peter, innumer* 
able green islands and pretty villages rise on each side. 
Amongst these the pleasing village of Sorel, or William 
Henry, stands conspicuous. This lake is about twenty- 
five miles in length and from one to ten in breadth ; its 
channel, which is Tery intricate, requires to be marked 
with beacons, usually stijall fir-poles stuck in the mud with 
part of the green tuft lefl on their tops. There is a set- 
tlement of Abenaquais on the River St. Francis, which 
rises to the southward and flows into this Lake. The 
majority reside in the village, which is thirty-seven acres 
in extent ; but about a dozen families, who do not culti- 
vate the ground, live in wigwams scattered over the coun- 
try, and seldom resort to* the village except to receive" their 
presents. The Government supports a Roman Catholic 
Missionary, as they are chiefly of that religion. 

10. The Town of Three Rivers is very agreeably situ- 
ated on the west side of the River St. Maurice at its con- 
fluence with the St Lawrence. It owes its name to the 
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position of two small islands in the. mouth of the former^ 
giving it the appear^ce of three distinct rivers. This is 
one of the oldest places in Canada, and at one time pos- 
sessed a great share of the fur trade. On theright bank 
of the river, seven or eight miles above Three Rivers, are 
some iron forges, which were established so long ago as 
1737 by the French. At the conquest of the Province 
the right of the French king, devolved on his British Maj- 
esty, and these forges have been let to private persons who 
have worked them with success. The ore is abundant and 
equal to the best Swedish, and the habitans perfer having 
their stoves, pots and kettles made of it to any other. 
The workmen are chiefly Canadians". Of late years a 
great many saw-mills, conducted on an extensive scale, 
have been, established on the St. Maurice, and the district 
in consequence is fast rising into importance. 

11. The banks of the St. Maiyice are generally high, 
■and covered with large grpves of fine majestic trees. Nav- 
igation extends for boats tiiirty-eight leagues, ^ith the 
exception of the Portages. Up the western branch is a 
most extraordinary chain of lakes and navigable waters, 
the number of which is estimated at twenty-three. The 
stupendous fall of the Shawenegam is* magnificent, being 
one hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. The Falls of 
the Grand Mere, situated some miles above them, are, 
from their picturesque beauty, well worthy the atten- 
tion of the attentive tourist. Nothing on the Contin- 
ent of America can be met with of a grander • or 
more imposing character. The St. Maurice it more 
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than one hundred and fortj miles in length. At Three 
Rivers there are about ninety Algonquins* who are 
in a state of great poverty ; and on the River St. 
Maurice there are eighty-six of the Tete de Boule Tribe 
in a similar condition. The Abenaquais possess a few 
acres of land and three islands on the River Becancour, 
nearly opposite to Three Rivera. Although christianized, 
they have neither church nor school. They make no 
progress in agriculture, support themselves by fishing, and 
are only eightjr-four in number. 

12. After passing the mouths of the St. Maurice, the 
banks. of the St. Lawrence continue to rise till you reach 
the Richelieu Rapids, which so contract the channel as to 
render it hazardous except at particular periods of the 
tide. The banks afterwards expand, and present an 
extremely interesting prospect,^ — churches, villages, and 
white cottages profusely scattered along the shore. The 
view is bounded by remote and lofty" mountains, from 
amongst which the' rapid river Jacques Cartier rushes 
impetuously mto the St. Lawrence. The country on both 
sides is thickly populated, and exhibits a succession of 
parishes, mostly consecrated by name to the memory of 
some Saint. The postroad leads throu^rthe parishes on 
the North Shore. The Chaudi^re River rises in Lake 
JViegantic to the south, and rushes over a beautiful rapid, 
four miles from its mouth, dashing _and foaming till it 
mingles with the St. Lawrence. Near Quebec th6 river 
narrows its channel to thirteen hundred and fourteeil 
• yards, but the navigation is completely unobstructed. 
* 
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13. Quebec is situated on the north-west side of the 
St. Lawrence in latitude 48^ 40- north and longitude 7 P 
15' west, and cannot be approached without eniotions of 
admiration, A ridge of high land, commencing at. Cap 
Rouge and extending for about eight miles along the bank, 
terminates at the eastern extremity in a loftj promontory, 

. rising in front of the beautiful basin formed bj the conflu- 
ence of the St. Charles with the St. Lawrence. On the 
highest point of this promontory is Gape Diainond, tlie 
strongest citadel in the World, rising three hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the water, and terminating 
Towards the east in a round tower, whence is displayed the 
national standard of England. From this Cape the view 
extends more than foi-ty miles up and down the river. 
Below is the beautiful island of Orleans, and on the opposite 
45ide stands' the pretty village of Point Levi with its church- 
es and neat dwellings, surrounded by a. variety of pleasing 
scenery. On the north flows the River St. Charles, 
winding amidst valleys and hills with villages on their 
sides, whilst the prospect is closed by a bold screen of 
mountains. , 

14. Below the rocky promontory lies the Lower Town, 
which is built on a strip of land saved from the water, and 
stretches from the suburb of St. Roch to where the cita- 
del overhangs. Busy wharves extend all round the town 
and for three miles up the river. The St* LawrencCf 
which flows majestically before the town, is one of the 
greatest, most noble, and beautiful of rivers, and is the 
farthest navigable for vessels of a large size of any in the 
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World Its length, from its moutb in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to the harbour of Quebec, is three hundred and 
siitj miles, while Montreal is one hundred and eighty miles 
higher up its course. 

15. In summer the harbour of Quebec is filled with 
vessels of ererj description, and presents a verj goj and 
bustling scene. In wiuter, however, it wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect, the river being choked up with broken fields 
of ice exhibiting the most varied and fantastic appearance. 
The cold is intense, but the ice is seldom quite firm between 
Quebec and. Point Levi, and the hahitans cross in wooden 
canoes, hauling or pushing them forward amongst the 
cakes of ice. When the ice does form, it is called upont ; 
there is always a kind of jubilee, and people are to be 
seen in every direction sleighkig, sliding, skating, and run- 
ning. The ferry-men, however, do their utmost to pre- 
vent the ice from taking, as it deprives them of their 
living while it lasts. It has been remarked that Quebec 
has an Italian summer and a Rassian winter. Now, 
however, from the extension of Railroads, Quebec will not 
be so pent up in wijiter as it has been. The Quebec and 
Richmond Road will throw it into rapid communication 
with the Atlantic sea-board, with Montreal and Upper 
Canada, and a Railroad on the north shore is also in con- 
templation. 

16. The Huron name for Quebec is Tiatontarili, 
which signifies *< The Place of a Strait," a name peculiarly 
appropriate to it The Indians in Cartier's time always 
called it Stadacona> which probably had the same meaning 
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in the Algonquin language. Charlevoix says that it i^ 
deriired from the Algonquin word Que, which signifies a 
strait. It is contended by some, however, that the word 
is not to be found in the Indian language, but that it is 
derived from the Normans, the first. part of the Que being 
undoubtedly French, and the latter bee being uniformlj 
applied bj them to any lofty promontory or cape. Cartier's 
pilot is said to have exclaimed in Norman French, when 
he saw the cape, " Que bee !'^ What a beak ! Cham- 
plain in his book- says distinctly that this is the Indian name 
given to it when he first came to the . cpuntry, and many 
Indian terminations render it quite probable. 

17. Quebec, as a fortress, is superior to any on the 
. continent of America, the Citadel or Cape Diamond, 
together with a formidable combination of strongly con- 
structed works, extending over forty acres, rendering it 
impregnable. The memorable battie-field of the Plains 
of Abraham stretches to -the west. The Hurons.havt 
been long settled at the village of Lorette near Quebec, 
and claim to be the descendants of those Hurons, to 
whom the seigniory of Sillery was given by the French 
Monarch in 1651. Their present number is one hundred 
and eighty-nine ; they are all half-breeds, and agricultu.e 
has made little progress among them. Their fondness for 
hunting and fishing still continues, and they usually devote 
three months in the spring and three in the autumn to 
these pursuits. They have a chapel, and a Missionary is 
maintained by Government for their instruction. In the 
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school there are about twentj-fire apt pupils. Within the 
last t¥»o or three jears it has been said that they were 
iafproying in morals and good habits, but the roost recent 
traveller, who visited them, give^ a very unfavorable 
account of this miserable remnant of a great Nation. 

18. Crossing the St. Charles, jou pass along the road, 
leading north-east amongst the cottages, farms, and 
orchards at Beauport, to the Fall of Montmorency. This 
river flows down from the southern mountains among 
woods and rocks, and then over rugged steeps through a 
ricUj cultivated country, until within a few yards of the 
precipitous banks of the St. Lawrence. Here it thunders 
over a perpendicular rock, two hundred and twenty feet 
high, in an extended sheet of a foaming appearance re-? 
sembling snow. This fall is most beautiful in the spring, 
when the river is full of water from the melting snows. 

19. The Isle of Orleans, about six miles down the river 
from Quebec, is thickly sprinklfed over with white cottages, 
cornOelds, orchards, and meadows, with here and there a 
village church. There are many other islands worthy of 
attention ; but that, which gives the chief charm to the 
scenery of the St. Lawrence, is the lofty range of moun- 
tains extending from the Alleghanies. Their summits and 
outline have been seen at sea one hundred miles distant, 
and they are supposed to be as high as the Pyrenees. 

20. About twenty miles below Quebec the waters of 
the St. Lawrence begin to mingle with those of the Oc6an, 
and to acquire a saline taste, which increases till at Ka- 
inouraska, sev#nty-five iniles hesirer its mouth, they be- 
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come completelj salt. It is customarj', boweyer, to eon* 
aider this river as continued down to the Island of Antic osti, 
and as bounded by tiie Mingan settlement on the northeriiy 
and by Cape Rosier on the southern shore. The Baj of 
Chaleur and the Riestigouche divide Canada from New 
Brunswick for a considerable, distance. At the head of 
the Bay^ in the village of Mission Point, there is a small 
remnant of the Mumais, a tribe formerly rery numerous ia 
Nova Scotia and New Bnmswick. Tliey are three hunr 
dred and thirty-five in number, and are- but little known* 
Though they are Roman CatliOlics, they have neither 
ehurch nor school. They do not share in the distribution 
of presents, and hare, till within the last two year^, fallen 
into a state of misery and neglect. They now, howereri 
display a disposition to improve. 

21. At the mouth the St. Lawrence is sixty miles widci 
while at Kamouraska it is not more than twenty miles* 
The shores of the dangerous island of Anticosti, in the 
mouth of the river,' are^ flat ; but light-houses are now 
erected on its eastern and western points, and dep6ts of 
provisions have been formed at sevdral places for the relief 
of shipwrecked persons. 

22. The counties of Gasp6, Rimouski, and Kamouraska, 
comprehending a valuable territory^ extend for three 
hundred miles along the St. Lawrence. Cape Rosier is 
low, but the land behind rises into high round hills, and the 
whole is covered • with trees of various kinds. The high 
mountains on both &ides often terminate in capes or bold 
head-lapda which haye a fine €fie<^ Thd narroir toy«l 
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tract of land extending between the river and these moun- 
tains is cultivated^ and the delicious verdure of the corn- 
fields is in strong contrast with the hue of the pine forests in 
the overshadowing back-ground. The pariish of'St. Thomas 
on the Riviere du Sud in L'Islet county is the most pop- 
ulous place below Quebec, and a low belt of thicklj peopled 
countrj extends thence until within a few -miles of Point 
Lievi.' The Seigniories, which extend all along the shores, 
were granted while Canada was under the government of 
France, and the inhabitants are nearly all French Cana- 
dian^. The Townships bare all been granted since Canada 
belonged to Great Britain, and have been settled by Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, and Americans. 

23. The northern coast of the St. Lawrence exhibits 
for more than two hundred miles the same primitive wild- 
ness which it presented to the earliest navigators. With 
the exception of Tadousac at the mouth of the Saguenay, 
and the Queen's Posts at Seven Islands' Bay and at Port 
Neuf, scarcely any signs of art or civilization appear. 

24«. It was to Tadousac that the first French adven- 
turers, who vi&ited Canada, resorted, and it continued to 
be for a long time one of the chief fur-trading posts. The 
Saguenay is more picturesque than any other river in the 
Province. Its banks are composed of a continued range 
of elevateil cliffs, rising abruptly in some places from one 
hundred to fifteen hundred feet. At its mouth the 
Saguenay is one hundred fathoms deeper than the St. 
Iiawrence. It runs about west for the distance of seven- 
ty miles to the Indian Mission called Chieoutimi* About 
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sixty miles abore Tadousac there is a Bay, called '^ Grand 
Bay" or " Ha ! Ha ! Bay," about nine miles deep, where 
the progress of a flourishiog settlement was considerably 
retarded by a destnictire fire in the summer of 1846. It 
derives this name from, the original discoverers, who had 
taken it for. the main river, exclaiming Ha! Ha! on 
finding its terminus. They then retraced their course, 
and entering a narrow strait of the river opening on the 
north shore, and bounded by two capes only three quarters 
of a mile apart, and rising five hundred feet perpendicular- 
ly, they ascended as far as to Chicoutimi, This is at 
present one o^f the Queen's Posts, and the Hudson's Bay 
Company have large stores here for the piH*poses of the 
fur-trade. Fifteen miles above ChicQutimi is the head of 
tide-water, making the river navigable for schooners 
eighty-five miles. Here is a range of rapids, which extends 
ten miles. The Indians says there is a subterranean fall 
above the foot of the rapids, which they call " the Mani- 
tou or the Great Spirit." There is a carrying-place to 
avoid these falls, called " Le Grand Portaged The 
number of wandering Indians in this and other places is 
about two hundred. 

25. The Saguenay is discharged from Lake St. John, 
which is exactly one hundred miles round. Eleven Idrge 
rivers fall into it, and it has only this one outlet. The 
Indians call it Fi6gougamis, or the Flat Lake. Into this 
there is a remarkable Curtain Fall of two hundred and 
thirty-six feet, so conspicuous as to be seen at forty or 
fifty miles' distance. Its Indian name is <^ Ouiat chouanP 
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t)r " Do you sec a fall there 1'^ The climate of the vallej 
of the St. John is said hy persons possessing the best 
information to be far preferable to that of the sea-coast, 
and the land is remarkably fine« It is the kitention of 
Government to open these fertile lands to the French 
Canadians, who, owing to their peculiar laws in having no 
right of primogeniture, have now in several places over- 
populated the old settlements. At Chicontimi are some 
interesting traces of the Jesuits, who had a settlement 
here when Canada was first colonized. A chapel built by 
them still remains, almost entire. 

26. South'East of the Saguenay lies Green Isle, about 
seven miles long. Passing by Hare Island, we come to 
lisle aux Coudres, where the channel contracts to thirteen 
hundred and twenty yards, and the navigation becomes 
difficidt. Grosse Isle, in which is the Quarantine Station, 
and several other groups of islands lie between this and 
the beautjful Isle of Orleans, which is about five miles be- 
low Quebec. To the south of this lies the low belt of 
beautiful and thickly peopled country extending from' the 
Kividre du Sud to Point Levi opposite Quebec. 

27. The climate of Canada East is very severe ; but, 
except to the weak and feeble, the consumptive and the 
rheumatic, it is very healthy. The winter, though long, is 
far from being disagreeable, and is to the Canadian a 
season of cheerfiilness And enjoyment. As the country is 
eaisily traversed by light carioles, which pass quickly over 
the snow, long journeys are sometimes made 5 and visits, 
pic-nics, fishing and hunting parties enliven the winter. 

M 
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The appearance of the country is sometimes exceedingly 
beautiful, the deep-blue unclouded skj above formmg a 
fine contrast with the snowj earth below ; and, when the 
trees are covered with icicles, which generally occurs after 
a thaw, the effect is dazzling. When the snow melts and 
the early summer sets' in, the weather is beautiful and rerj 
warm. July and August are extremely hot. The Tally- 
which continues till November, is the pride of the je^r 
in alL part* of Canada. In the south-western portion of 
the Province the weather is very mild ; and, when the 
lands are drained, and more thickly settled, they wilF 
probably exceed all others in Canada in this respect. 

28. There is a very great difference in the temperature 
of winter and summer, the cold of the one and the heat of 
the other being much more intense than in most Europeai^ 
countries. The summer of Quebec, when compared ta 
that of Edinburgh, is almost tropical, exceeding it in' gen- 
eral by ten degrees, and in the hottest month by fifteen* 
In regard to agricultural productions the action is more 
favourable than in the countries of Europe, whieh have the 
same mean temperature. The intense heat of our short 
summer ripens com and fruits that will not grow in other 
countries, which hate the same mean temperature. Thuft- 
Quebec agrees in mean temperature with Christiana m 
Norway, yet wheat is seldom attempted in Norway, whilst 
it is the staple production of Canada. The north of En- 
gland agrees with Western Canada jet the grape,the peachy 
and the melon come to perfection here and will net sipem 
there* 
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* No clime than this hath prouder, brighter hopes, 

With its innumerable and untrod leagues 

Of fertile earth, that wait but human skill, 

And patient industry, hy commerce fed, 

To win their waj to eminence as proud 

As any nation on the varied earth — 

The balmy winds may breathe more fragant sighs o'er 

other climates, 
And rarer flowers may in their gardens bloomi 
But in stem majesty and grandeur none 
May bear the pahn away.'* 

29. Canada is distinguished for its liberality in religious 
affairs. Education in many quarters is rapidly advancing, 
colleges are increasing, and good schools are now found 
in almost every town. The Government schools are im- 
proving, and the people, who have borne the" burden and 
heat of the day," are now, it is to be hoped, awakening to 
the importance of giving their children those advantages 
which many of themselves did not possess. 

30. Canada has a Governor appointed by the Sovereign 
of England and representing Her Majesty in the Colony, 
a Legislative Council appointed by the Sovereign, and 
a Legislative Assembly appointed by the people. Before 
any laws can be binding, it is necessary that they be 
passed by the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, and receive the assent of the Governor in the 
name of the Sovereign. 

31 . By an Act passed in the Session of Parliament held 
in 1853 the number of Members of the Legislative As- 
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semblj has been raised to one hundred and thirtj A 
change is contemplated in £he oonstitution of the Uftper 
House of Parliament. 

32. Canada East isdiyided into the three principal Bis* 
tricts of Quebec, Three Eivers, and Montreal, and tiie 
two inferior Districts of Gasp6 and St. Francis. These 
Districts are subdivided idto Counties. 

33. Population of the Counties, Cities and Towns in 
Upper Canada, as returned in the Census of 1851. 

Counties, CitUi, Towns and ViUages. Pofu>n. TotdU 

Addington, (Countj).. li4«65 

Bath, (Village) .about 700 

. 15165 

Brant, (Countj) 19659 

Brantford, (Town) 3877 

Paris, (Village) • . . . 1S90 

_ 25426 

Bruce, (County).. 2837 

Carieton. .....;...... 23203 

Bytown, (Town) 7760 

Richmond, (Village) ••••...••• 4534j> 

31397 

bundas, (County) 13811 

Durjiiim, (County) 28256 

Port Hope..... • 2476 

30732 

Elgin (County) 24144 

St. Thomas 1274 

— — 25418 

Essex, (County) .• 14937 

Amherstburg, (Town).. . . - 1880 

16817 

Frontenac, (County) 19150 

Kingston, (Cify) 11585 

30735 
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Grey, (County) 13217 

Glengary, (County) 17596 ^ 

Grenville, (County) 18551 

Prescott, (Town).... .,..,,.. .^.... 2156. 

^ r- 20707 

Haldimand, (County).... •...,, 18788 

Halton, (County) ..^•.. 18322 

Hastings .........' , • • 27408 

BeUeville, (Town) ,.. 4<569 

^31977 

Huron, (County).,.. ,... 17869 

Goderich, (Town) 1329 

^ \ 19198 

Kent, (County) 15399 

Chatham, (Town) . . . .' t ., . . p. 2070 

^ 17469 

Lambton, (County) ................. 10815 

Lanark, (County) 2540 1 

Perth, (Town) ... ....>.,... ,...,.. 1916 

^ 27317 

Leeds, (County) 27034 

Brockville, (Town) , 3246 

- _ ' 30280 

Lennox, (County) • 7955 

Lincoln, (County) 16160 

Niagara,(Town). 3340 

St. Catherines ,.,....,.. 4368 

23868 

Middlesex, (County,) 32864 

London, (Town) .,,.,.,..., 7035 

39899 

Northumberland, (County) 27358 

Coburg, (Town) 3871 

■ "■ ' ■ ol<^<^*^ 

Norfolk, (County) 19829 

Simcoe, (Town,) 1452 

21281 
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Ontario, (Gountj) I • 29434 

Oshawa, (Village) 1142 

30576 

Oxford, (County) 29336 

Woodstock, (Town,) 2112 

Ingersol, (Village) 1190 

• 3263S 

Peel, (County) 24816 

Perth, (County) • 16545 

Peterboro, (County) 13046 

Peterboro, (Town) 2191 

^ 15237 

Prescott, (County) 10487 

Prince Edward, (County) 17318 

Picton, (Town), 1569 

18887 

Renfrew, (County) • • • • • • • • • •••••• 9415 

Russell, (County) 2870 

Siracoe, (County) ^ 26158 

Barrie, (Town).. 1007 

27165 

Stonnont, (County) 12997 

Cornwall, (Town) 1646 

: — 14643 

Victoria, (County) 11657 

Waterioo, (Coun^) 23109 

Prestoti, (Village) 1180 

Gait, (Village) 2248 

26537 

VlTellington, (County) * 24936 

Guelph, (Town) 1860 

— 26796 

VlTelland, (County) • 17857 

Cbippawa, (Village) 1193 

Tborold, (Village) 1091 

20141 
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"Wentworth, (Countj) 24990 

Hamilton, (City) 14112 

Duadas, (Town) • . • 3517 

'— 42619 

York, (County) 48944 

Toronto, (City) 30775 

— 79719 

952004 
■ ■ ■- / 

34. Population of Lower Canada as by Census for 

•1851. 

Couniies, CilieB, Town$t and Villagc$, Fopu^n. TotaL 

Beauharnois, (County) • • • • • • r 38660 

Huntingdon, (Village) 679 

Beauharnois ••••«••••,•••••••••••• 874 

40213 

Bellechasse, (County) 17732 

Berthier en bas, (Village) about 250 17982 

Berthier, (C:k)unty) 33008 

Berthier en haut, (Village). • . 1600 

34608 

Bonaventure, (County). .#•••..•••••• • 10844 

Cbambly, (County) .— 14981 

Chambly 884 

Xiongueil ••••••• r • • • • • 1496 

8t. Johns 3215 

20576 

Champlak <County) 13146 

Batiscan, (Village) ... .^ •......• • about 750 

13896 

Dorchester, (County,) 43 105 

Drummond ..••• •••••. 16562 

Gasp6, (County) 10904 

Huntingdon, (County) 38888 

lAprairie, (Village) 1757 

40645 
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Kamouraska, (County). • 20396 

Leinster, ,.•..,.......,.,. 28606 

L'Assomption, »•••,••,•••••• 1084 

. 29690 

L'Islet, (County) • 18420 

Montmagny, (Vilbge) 1221 

19641 

Lotbini^re, (CouBtj) 16657 

Megantic, (County) 13835 

Missisquoi, (County) 13015 

Phillipsburg, (Village) 469 

13484 

Montmorency, (County) 9598 

MontreM, (County) 17596 

Montreal, (City) 57715 

Lachine, (Village) , , , . . . 1075 

C6te St. Loub, (Village) 995 

77381 

Nicolet, (County) 19657 

Nicolet, (Village), , , . , ,..,.... 

Ottawa, (County) 2 1734 

Aylmer, (Village) 1169 

Hull 22903 

Portneuf (County) 19366 

Quebec, (County) 19474 

Quebec, (City> 42052 

, -, 61526 

Ricbelieu, (County) 21720 

St. Ours, (Village) 542 

Sorel 3424 

25686 

Rouville, (County) 27031 

Rimouski, (Cpunty) 25887 

Fraserville, (Village,). ...^.^ 995 

26882 
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Saguenay,<County) 20783 

St. Maurice, (County) 22626 

Three Rivers, (Town) 4936 

27562 

St. Hyacinthe, (County) 27310 

St. Hyacinthe, (Town) 3313 

30623 

Sherbrooke, (County) 17016 

Sherbrooke, (Town) 2998 

20014 

Shefford, (County) 16482 

Stanstead, (County) 13898 

Terrebonne, (County) 25662 

Ste, Tii6r^se, (Village) 1129 

-' 26791 

Twa Mountains, (County) 29686 

St. Eustache, (Village) 794 

30470 

Vaudreuil, (County) 20986 

Vaudreuil, (Village) • 443 

21429 

Verch^res, (County) 14393 

Yamaska, (County) 14748 

890261 



Questions on Part IV, — Chapter 4. 

1. What appellation has the Island of Montreal acquired 1 De- 

scribe the mountain. 

2. How is the city situated, and i\1iat is its appearance 1 In what 
respects is it improving ? What are the striking features of 
Montreal 1 .Mention the most beautiful objects. 

3. What is said of the situation of Montreal with regard to eom<. 
Bieice 1 With regard to the United States 1 What advantages 
does the usual route Southwards present 'I 
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4. Describe the St. Lawrence belo^v^ Montreal ? Where is Lake 

St. Peter J 
6. What river does the St. Lawrence now receive ? Describe the 

Richelieu and its shores. Give- an account of these improve- 
. ments % 

6. How wide is the Richelieu ? Describe the Chambly Basin. 
What has been erected near Chambly ? What is said of St. 
John's ? What is Said of the Chambly Canal 1 

7. What is said of Lake Champlain 1 Whence doe^ it derive its 
name 1 To whom does Rouse's Point belor.g 1 Is its position 
good 1 Where is Isle aux Noix ? 

8. What beautiful mountains rise near the Richelieu 1 What hills 
cross the Eastern Townships 1 How is this country watered ? 
How are these Townships situated 1 Mention some of the 
Lakes. How do they discharge their waters 1 

9. Describe the entrance into Lake St. Peter. Where is Sorel 1 
What is said of this Lake 1 What is said of the Indians of St. 
Francis 1 Where do they reside 1 Of what denomination are 
they chiefly ? 

10. Where is Three Rivers 1 To what circumstance does it owe 
its name ? What did it once possess 1 Where are the iron 
forges found 1 Are they now worked % What is said of these 

I forges 7 In consequence of what is the district fast rising 
into importance 1 

11. Describe the St. Maurice. How far does navigation extend 1 
What chain of Lakes is found here 1 What is said of the Falls t 
How long is the St. Maurice 1 Are there any Indians in this 
neighbourhood 1 What is said of the Indians of Becancour t 
In what state are they 1 

12. What is said of the St. Lawrence 1 What prospect is presented 1 
How is the view bounded 1 Is the country populous 1 Where 
does the Chaadiere river rise ? What is tlie width of the St. 
Lawrence near Quebec 1 

13. What is said of Quebec 1 Describe the promontory. Where 
is Cape Diamond 1 How far does the view extend ? Describe 
the course of the St. Charles. 

14. Where is the Lower Town situated 1 What is said of the St. 
Lawrence ? How far does it run 1 

15. What appearance does Quebec present in summer 1 What in 
winter \ Is the St. Lawrence crossed in winter 1 What takes 
place when a pont is formed 1 Why do the ferrymen try to 
prevent this 1 What has been remarked of Quebec 1 What 
effect will the extension of railroads have uponQnebec 1 

16. Wliat is the Huron name for Quebec ? Did all the Indians call it 

by this name 1 How did Charlevoix r^ard it 1 Give another 
derivation of the name % What does Champlain say ? 
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17. ^n what light must this fortress be viewed ? Where are the 
Plains of Abraham 1 Are there any Indians near Quebec 1 
What is, said of them 1 What are their pursuits 1 Have they 
any means of instruction ? In what state are they at present 1 

18. Where is the Fall of Montmorency ? Describe the course of Ihe 
river. What is the appearance of the Fall 1 When is it most 
beautiful 1 

19. Where is the Island of Orleans situated 1 What gives the chief 
ch'irm 10 the scenery ? What is said of them 1 

20. Where do the waters of the St. Lawrence become salt I How 
is the mouth of the St. Lawrence bounded 'i What River and 
Bay divide Canada from New Brunswick ? What tribe of In- 
dians is here 1 Are they numerous at present 1 What is their 
present condition % 

21. Haw wide is the St Laivrence at the mouth 1 What is said of 
Anticosti ? 

22. What counties are on the southern shore 1 What is said of the 
hills 1 What is said of the mountains ? What is said of the 
level tract of land 1 Which is the most populous parish below 
Quebec 1 What is said of the Seigniories 1 What is said of 
the Townships 1 

23. In what state is the northern shore 1 What exceptions are men- 
tioned 1 

24. What is said of Tadousac 1 What is said of the Saguenay 1 

Mention the remarkable depth of the Saguenay 1 Where is 
Ha ! Ha ! Bay 1 From what circumstance does it derive its 
name % How did they proceed 1 What is Chicoutimi 
now % How far does the navigation extend 1 What interrupts 
the course of the river 1 What is the Indian account of them 'i 
Can these rapids be avoided 1 What number of wandering In* 
dians are there "? 

25. What is said of the Saguenay 1 What fall is found in it ? What 

is said of the climate 1 To whom is Government opening this 
beautiful District '2 What vestiges of the French settlers still 
remain here 'i 

26. Mention the island above Isle aux Coudres. Mention the island 
below it. What is said of the settlement here 1 

27. Is the climate of Canada East healthy 1 What is said of the 
winter 1 What is said of the travelling 1 What is said of 
the appearance of the country 1 What is said of the summer 
and autumn 1 What part of the Province has the mildest 
climate ? 

28. What difference exists between this and European countries 1 

How does the summer of Quebec differ from that of Edinburgh 1 
How are^agricultural productions affected 1 What advantages 
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do we possess 1 Gire «n example. Mention another proof of 
this fact. Repeat some lines written on this beautiful country 
by a Canadian i 

29. What is the state of Canada with r^ard to religion 1 What is 
said of education 1 

30. How is Canada governed % What is necessary before laws can 
be binding 1 

31. To what has the number of members of the Legislative Assem- 
))ly been raised % What is contemplated 1 

32. Now is Canada East divided 1 How are these Districts sub- 
divided 1 What is contemplated 1 

-33. What was I he population of the (3) cities of Upper Canada in 

1851 1 Tell the relative population of the (20) towns. 
' 34. What was the population of Montreal and Quebec in 1851 1 
State the population of Three Rivers, St Uyacinthe, Sorel, St« 
John's, and Sherbrooke. 
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At the request of the Publisher, Mr. Gibson, of the High 
School of Montreal, has drawn up the following Table of 
the principal Proper Names in the foregoing History, in 
the hope that Pupils may find it serviceable in removing 
any uncertainty in regard to their correct pronunciation. 
He has divided the Names into their constituent syllables, 
marked the accent, and adapted the spelling (within 
parentheses) as nearly as possible to the sound wherever 
the pronunciation differs materially from the orthography* 
In general the silent letters are printed in italics. 



A^ben'a-quais (kajs)* 

A'bra^ham. 

A-ca'di-a. 

A-chille' (kil> 

Ai*gui/'ton, 

Aille'bout (boo). 

Aia:-la-Cha*.pelle' (Sba^> 

Al'ba-ny. 

Al-be-marU'. 

Al'gon' quins (kins). 

Al'le-gAa-ny. 

Al-li-gou-an'lan (goo). 

AlMu'-mets. 

Al'ly-on. 

AliJwick (An'nic). 

A*mer'i^a. 

A*mer'-igo. 

Am'herst-burg. 

An'cas-tcr. 

An-jou' (Awng-ihoo'). 

An-ti-cos'ti. 

Ar-gen'-ion, (giawngO* 



Ar-^n-tcu-ir (gzaifog)» 
AK^is^totlf. 
Ar-kan'sas or 
Ar-kanosas' (saw). 
Ar'-nold. 
Ath-a-bas'ca or 
Ath-a-pes'cou^. 
Alh'ol. 

At*>ti-gou»an'tan (goo). 
Au'-gus-tine. 
Aux-Sa'bles (o^sawbl). 
A-van-gour'. 
AyKmer. 

Bag'ot 

Ba-h&'-ina. 

Bar-thoro-mew. 

BaUis-can'. 

Bath'urEt. 

Beau^har' no-is( Bo«har'«no*aw) 

Bcau'port (Bc/por). 

Baau'pre* 
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Beau-80-leiK. 

Be-cau-cour' (coor). 

BeAr'ing. 

Belle-isle' (Bel^r). 

Bel^eil' (ile). 

Ber'-tAner (Ber'tchc«»ay). 

Bi-got'. 

Bi-zarre . 

Blen'Aeim. 

Blon-deau' (do). 

Bou-chettc' (sh). 

Bour-gain*Yille' (Boor). 

Bour'geois (gzhaj). 

Branrford. 

Bret'on. 

Brit'ta-ny. 

Brock' ville. 

Bu'ade. 

Buffa-lo. 

Bur-goyne'* 

Bur'ling-ton. 

B/town. 

Caen (Cawog). 

Cald'well. 

Cal-e«do^nUa. 

Cal'vin-ist 

Cam'bridge (Cairn). 

Can'a-da. 

Ca-na'-di-an. 

Ca-na'-di-'Cn (ang.) 

Ca-n&'ries. 

Car'i'^gnac. 

Car't/-/on, (Car'i«ong). 

Carle'-ton. 

Car-o-li'na. 

CaKti-er (tche-ay). ' 

Cab'pi-an. 

Cas^cades'. . 

Cat^a-raq'ui (we). 

Cath'ay. 

Cath'cart. 

Cath'o4ic. 

Caugh-na-wa'ga (Kak-iraw). 

Cay-u'ga. 



Cha-lcur*' (Sha). 

Cham^bl/ (Sh). 

Cham-plain' (Sh)i 

Charlfi-vo'ix (Sharl-ro'aw). 

Cha-teau-guay' (Sha-to-guee'). 

Chal'Aam. 

Chau-di-erc' (Sho). 

Chausse'^gros (Shos). 

Chau'vin (Sho). 

Ches'nau (Kes'no). 

Chi»cout'i-mi (She<>coot'e*«ixie). 

Chin-qua-cou'sy (cy). 

Chip'pe-wa. 

Cho'i-seul (Sho'aw.) 

CAris'to-pher (fer). 

CArys'ler. 

Co'bourg. 

Cd'her^ 

Col'bornc. 

Co'li'gnv (lee'ghnee). 

Co-lum'bi-a. 

Con'de (day.) 

Cor-do'ya. 

Cor-ne'li-ua. 

Corn' wall. 

Cof eau-du-Lac, (Cot^o). 

Cour-celles' (Coor-sell'). 

Dal-hous'ie (houz). 

Del'a-ware. 

De»non-vUl«'. 

D6-iro'i/ (tro'aw). 

Di'a'<mond. 

Di-eppe'. 

Do'-min'go. 

Don-na-co'na. 

Dor'ches-ter. 

Dum-fries'. 

Dun-das'. 

Dup'Aam. 

Ed' in -burgh. 
E-liz'a^beth. 
El'lice. 
E'rie. 
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£/ch'emin (Esh'maing). 

Eu'gene. 

Ku'rope. 

Eu-ro-pe'an. 

Ex«u'ma. 

Fen' e -Ion (long). 

Fer-di^nan'do. 

Fish'-kile. 

Flem'ish. 

F lor' en -tine. 

Flor'ida. 

Fon-tainc-bleau' (bio.) 

Frob'ish-er. 

Fron'te-nac. 

Ga-mache' (mash). 

Gal-i8-«o-ni-er«'. 

Gan-a-no'que. 

Gas'co-ny. 

Gas'pe. 

Gen'o-a. 

Geor'gi-a (Jor'). 

Ger'main. 

Gib-ral'tar. 

Gi-o-van'ni, 

Glen-gar' ry. 

God'er-ich (itch). 

Green'u^ich. 

Gtfan'*a-ha'ni. 

Guelph (GwelQ* 

Hak'luyt. 
Hal'di-mand. 
Hal'i-fax. 
Ham'il-ton. 
Ham;/ ton. 
Hav'i-land. 
Ha/U (te). 
His-pa-ni-o'la. 
Hoch-e-^la'ga (Hosh). 
Hoch'e-lai (Hosh). 
Hon'fleur (Hong). 
Hop'Mal des Soeurs. 
Hud'soQ. 



Hu'gve«not. 

Hum'ber^ton. 

Hun'ga-ry. 

Hun'tingndoD. 

Hu'ron. 

Il'li-now (nay). 
In-di-a'na. 
Ir'o-quois (Kay). 
I*le-aux-Noix (Eel*o-No'aw). 
Is'ra-'el-ite (Iz). 

Jer'sey (ze). 
Jes'u-it (Jez). 
Jon cairc'. 

Jon-qui-ere' (ke*aire). 
Ju-mon-ville'. 

Kam-ou-ras'ka. 

Kempt. 

Ken'ne-bec. 

Ken-tuc'ky. 

Kings'ton. 

Kin^nel. 

Lab-ra-dor'. 

La^chine' (sheen). 

La Cloche' (closh). 

La-drc/nes. 

Lan'cas-ter. 

La*ppai'rie. 

L'hle'e/ (L'Eel'yay). 

Liy'ing-ston. 

Lon'gueil (Long). 

Lo-rette'. 

L'Or-i-^nal'. 

Loi»bi*ni-4re. 

Lou-is-i-a'na. 

Lov'at (LuY.) 

Mc-Don'ell. 

Mac*Ken'zie. 

Ma*gel'lan. 

MaUson-neuYe'. 

Mait'land. 
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Man-hat'tan. 

Man-Mou-aw'ming. 

Man-i-tou'lin. 

Mar-quctU' (ket). 

Mas*ki«noii'ge. 

Mas-sa-chu'setU (tchoo). 

JVIaUh'ew. 

Me-ean'tic. 

Me-ien'dez. 

Mem^phrem'a-gog (frem). 

Mcn-e-8€t'u-aA. 

Mes-sas-sa'gu-a. 

Met'ca/fe (caQ. 

Meih'o^bt. 

Mich'i-gan (Mish). 

M i^chiUli-mac'ki^nac. 

Mid'dlc»sex. 

Mir-a-mi~chi' (shce). 

Mis-sis-sipVi (pe). 

Mis -sou' ri (soo). 

JVlis^as'siii. 

Mo-bilc' (beel). 

Mo^hawk'. 

Mon-go'li-an. 

MoR^caZm' (Mong-cawm'). 

Mon-te-zu'ma. 

Monf-gom'e-ry (gum). 

Mon^ma'gny (Mong). 

Mon/-mo-ren'cy. 

Mon-tra-al'. 

Mo-r&'n-an. 

Mor'ri-son. 

Mun-sees'. 

Nap-a-nee'. 
Na-po'le-on. 
^ar'va-ez. 
Neth'er-lands, 
New-found' land. 
Ni-ag'a-ra. 
Nor'inan^y. 
Not-ta-wa-sa'ga. 
Nou-vellf' (Noo'). 

O'dell-^towm 



Og'dens-burg. 

0-hi'o. 

O^nei'da. 

0-nin'thi-o. 

0-non«da'ga« 

On-t&'ri-o. 

Or'leans. 

0-8we'go. 

0-ton-a-bec'. 

Ol'ta-wa. 

Ou-re-on-ha're. 

Pak'en^Mim. 

Palos. 

Pam'li-co. 

Pap'i-ncau (no). 

Peg'a-sus. 

Pen«i>.>*tan'-gui-8hine (sheen). 

Penn^syl-va'ni^a. 

Pen -ob' scot. 

Per'e-grin*. 

Phil-a dd'phi^a (Fil-fe). 

Phipps (Pips). 

Pic-tou'. 

Pi-errc'. 

Plaits' burg. 

Plym'oulh. 

Point* auxNTrem'bk«(Po-angt'. 

o-Trang'ble). 
Pon/-gra'?e (ay). 
Pot-la-»?a- ta' mies. 
Pres'cott. 

Pres-qu'Isle' (Pres-k'Ecel'). 
Pre*vo«^ 
Pri-deaux' (do). 
Prol'es^tant. 

Qu^-bec'. 
Queens' ton. 
Quesne (Cane). 
Quin'te. 

Ral'et^A. 

Ram'i-lies. 

Rani-se>la'er« 
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Rec'oMe/ (lay.) 


Sta-da^o'na. 


Bc-pen^ti'gny (tee). 


St. Ben'-oi^ (waw). 


RAode. 


Cro'ix. (Croftw). 


Ri-bau// (bo). 


Den'i«. 


Riche'lieu. 


Eu-stache'.. 
Hy-a-cinthc. 


Rid'eau (o). 


Ri-mous'ki (moos). 


I-gnac^. 


Ris^ti-gouchie' (goosh). 


Law'rence. 


Ro-a-noke'. 
Rob-er-val'. 


Lou'ia. 


Mau'rice. 


, Ro-chelU' (shel). 


Scho-las-Uqu€' (teek)* 


Ro'ches-ter. 


Sul'pice' (peece). 


Ro'si-er (ay). 


Su«pe'ri«»or. 
Syd'en-ham. 


Rot'ten-burg. 


Rondeau' (o). 




Rou'en (awng). 
1 Rouge (Roozh). 


Ta-bas'co. 


Tad'ou-sac. 


1 Rou8^se/-/oii' (/ong). 


Te-cum'-seA. 


1 Rou'ville. 


Tem-is-cam'ing. 


r Rys'wick. 


Terre bonne'. 




Thames (Terns). 


Sac'kett's. 


Ti-con-de-ro'ga, 


Sag'tte-nay. 


Tim-is*cou-a'ta, 


SaKa-ber-ry, 


To-ron'to. 


Sari-gnac. 


Tour* (Toor). 


Sal va-dor. 


Tra'cy. 


Sand'wich. 


Tusnco-ro'ras. 


Sar-a-to'ga. 


Ty-en-de*na'ga. 


Sa"?an'nah. 




Sau'geen'. 


Ur'su-la. 


1 Sautt (So). 


U'trecAt. 


1 Sche-nec'ta-dy (Ske), 




1 Sea'ton. 


Van-couT'er. 


1 Se-bas'ti-an. 


Va^rennfiS'. 


Sel'bornc. 


Vau-dreuil/ (drl)* 


Sen'c-ca. 


Vel-as'quez. 


Se-YiUe'. 


Ven-ta-dour, 


Shaw-en'a».gain. 


Ver-ch^res' (sh) 


Shaw-mees'. 


Ver-mont'. 


Sher'brooke. 


Ver.ra^za'ni. 


Sil'le^ry. ' 


Ves-pue'ei^o (pook'lche-o). 


Sim'coc. ? 


Vin'cent. 


Soi«-8on«' (Swaw-8ong0* 


Vir-gin'i^a. 


1 Som'ers, 


Vol'ti-Seurf. 


1 Sorrel' 
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Wal'-pole. 

Wal'-sing-Aam. 

Wafbur-ton. 

Wash^ing-ton. 

Wa«ter-lo(y. 

WeWand. 

We<^uam'a-kon2;. 

Wes^Iey'an. 

Wesl'uiin-ster. 



Wcth'cr-all. 

Wil'aiing'>ton. 

Win'nUpeg. 

Wis-con'sin. 

Wy-an'dots.- 

Tamaa'ka. 
Yongc (Yung), 
Yo^a-tao'. 
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BRITISH STATIONERY, 

PLAIN AND FANCY. 

WRITING PAPERS. 

The Subscriber has always on hand a great Tariety ef 
the following *; — 

Whatman's and Wilmot's Superfine, Imperial, Super Royal, 
Royal Medium and Demy Writing Papers ; also. Blue 
and Yellow Wore Folio, Large and Small Posts, Folio 
Medium Banl( Post, &c. 

Po5T AND Note Paper. — Fine and Superfine, Large and 
Small, Thick Laid, Yellow and Blue Wore Post, of the 
best makes. Cream Laid Post, Fine and Superfine, 
Large and Small, Thin Laid Yellow and Blue Wove 
Poets ; Superfine Small I'hick Yellow Wore, Glazed, 
and Gilt Post ;' Superfine Laid Yellow and Blue Wove 
Note Paper, Gilt and Plain ; Extra Large ThinvPost 
(Chatman's make), — also, the same of Parisian and 
Austrian makes for Foreign Correspondence in great 
Tariety ; Extra Satin Post Paper, gilt and plain ; Em- 
bossed and Plain Letter and Note Paper, coloured ; 
Black Edged and Bhick Bordered Post and Note Paper, 
various breadths ; Sets of Fancy Note Paper, with beau- 
tiful Designs in Colours or in Gold, Ruled Post of vari* 
ous qualities. — Post, with Engraved Views of Montreal^ 
Quebec, Kingston, Niagara, &c. Arc. 

-Drawing Papers and Drawing Materials ; Cards and Card 
Caus ; SUel Pens and Quills *, Wax and Wafers f 
Inks and fnk Stands. 

BLANK BOOKS. 
Consisting of Ledgers, Journals, Day Books, of superfine 
and fine paper ; Bill Books, Bank Check Books, Ruled 
Memorandum Books, Pass Books, &c. &c. &c. 

PRINTING. 
The Subscriber having lately made an extensive addition to 
his stock of Type, including a great variety of the 
latest introduced, are prepared to execute all orders 
for Printing with neatness and despatch, and on termt 
as moderate as those of any other in the Trade. 

BOOK-BINDING. 
The Subscriber bind in every variety of style. Ledgers^ 
Journals, Cash, Day Books, &,c. Sec. 

H. RAMSAY, 
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PRIZE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Subscriber obtained Diplomas at the Proyincial Exhi- 
bitions, held at Montreal and Hamilton, in 1853, for the best 
collection of School Books printed and bound in Canada. 

NATIONAL SERIES. 



General Lesson, to be hung 

up in Schools. 
First Book of Lessons. 
Second Book of Lessons. 
Sequel to the Second Book. 
Third Book of Lessons. 
Fourth Book of Lessons. 
Fifth Book of Lessons. 



English Grammar and Key. 
Book-keeping and Key. 
Treatise on Mensuration. 
Appendix to Mensuration, for 

the use of Teachers. 
Flements of Geometry. 
Introduction to Geography 

and History, with Maps, 



First Book of Arithmetic and Plates, &c., new edition^ 
Key. , much improved. 

Large coloured Maps for School Rooms. 

CURRICULUM LATINUM. 



Cornelius Nepos. 
Virgilii Georgica. 
Cicero de Amicitia. 
Cicero de Senectute. 
Ovidii Fasti. 

CANADIAN EDITIONS-SCHOOL BOOKS. 



Caesar de Bello Gallico. 
Q. Curtius. 
Tacit! Agricola. 
Horatii Carmina. 



The Canadian Primer. 
Manson's Primer. 
Mayor's Spelling Book. 
Carpenter's Spelling Book. 
Webster's Spelling Book. 
Walker's Dictionary. 
Walkiflgame's Arithmetic. 



Lennie^s Grammar. 
Murray's English Reader. 
Murray's Large English 

Grammar. 
Murray's Small ditto. 
Ewing's Canadian School 

Geogrq)hy. 



CATECHISMS, &c. 

The Shorter Catechism. 
The Same, with Proofs. 
The Mother's Catechism, containing common things neces« 

sary to be knoivn at an early age. 
The Second Catechism, being a Sequel to the First. 
The Child's Own Prayer Book. 
Catechism fbr the Instruction of Communicants of the Lord'a 

Supper, by the late Dr. Andrew Thomson. 
Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. 
Catechism of Universal History. 
Catechism of the History of England^ 
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